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Insurance War To 

Force Issue Of 
Stabilization Looms 
Companies in Automobile Confer- 


ence Grow Militant About 
Rates and Commissions 





SEPARATION IN BIG CITIES 


Srongly Financed “Regular” 
Groups in Mood to Go Gun- 
ning For Independents 








It looks as if the great business of fire 
insurance is all set for a titanic struggle 
to bring about uniform practices and sta- 
bilization; and that to achieve such an 
end there will eventually be given no 
quarter. It is almost certain that before 
the battle ends rates are going to be 
lower and that in some sections there 
will be an equalization of commissions 
so that no company or group of com- 
panies will be able to walk away with 
premium volume by reason of differen- 
tial advantages given to agents. The 
feeling is growing in the business among 
executives of large, ordinarily conserva- 
tive, very powerful groups of companies 
f the kind that are regular and favorable 
to the affiliation game that the time has 
arived to put up the stiffest kind of a 
fight to deprive other companies of ad- 
vantages they have over others, such as 
acrue from offering special inducements 
for business. 
Auto Conference Action 

What is generally regarded in the 
business as a hostile move of the kind 
which leaders in the fight for stabiliza- 
tion have in mind is the tenor of the 
talks made at Eastern Automobile Con- 
lerence meetings last week when the 
sentiment seemed practically unanimous 
for lower rates and higher commissions 
% that companies “on their own” will 
not be able to offer anything that con- 
ltrence companies can’t. That the au- 
tmobile field has been picked for early 
battle ground is not a surprise. The sit- 
tation in that field shows up all the in- 
«qualities, discriminations, inconsistencies 
and lack of control that the insurance 
business knows. Some prominent com- 
panies and fleets are not in the Eastern 
Automobile Underwriters Conference al- 
though they are in the Eastern Under- 
Witers Association. Some groups are 
tot in either the E. U. A. or the auto- 
mobile conference. 

The Trend of Opinion 

Here in brief is the trend of the situa- 
ton in the East as outlined to The East- 
tn Underwriter by a number of big 
feet executives: 

Single administration in companies’ or- 
&a ization. Everybody in. Wanderings 
tt black sheep to be noted carefully and 
t'they are getting away with anything 
My ise they are not bound down by or- 

ization rules and regulations, then 

‘r companies en masse stand ready 

“ct in a way that will remove ‘the 
Bay’ out of possible profit.” 

Especially must all companies be in an 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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PHOENIX. 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 


of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 


of time! 
operation. 


World-wide interests. 


lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 





PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 





146 years of successful business 


Abso- 














AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 























Our Annual Servicing Period 


Penn Mutual representatives are having their annual concentration 
on Penn Mutual members from November 1 to December 31. 
They have been supplied with a complete and first class kit of tools. 
And they will be able to offer Non-medical during four of these 
eight weeks—the Penn Mutual once again lining up with advanced 


underwriting. 


Home Office representatives, specialists in Field work, have made 
reliminary Agency visits, supplying each General Agent and his 
ana number of Special Agents with face to face instructions in the 


use of new material. 


We have openings for men and women who are afire with en- 
esire to make life insurance their life’s work. 


thusiasm and 


Wm. H. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 


Wm. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square 
Founded 1847 


HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia 


Pa. 
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Says Britons Give 
More Value For 
Money Than U. S. 


Actuary Wm. Penman of London 
Answers M. Albert Linton 
and Henry Moir 


CONTROVERSY OVER SPEECH 


Americans Score Only If There Is 
a Surrender of Policies, 


Says Englishman 











William Penman, famous British ac- 
tuary, who caused a stir in this country 
by reason of making a speech before the 
Insurance Institute at Birmingham, Eng., 
in which he compared American and 
British life insurance values to the dis- 
advantage of the former, and which ad- 
dress drew tart replies from M. Albert 
Linton and Henry Moir, prominent 
American life executives, has returned 
to the fray. In a new statement, re- 
ceived by The Eastern Underwriter this 
week, Mr. Penman, who is with the At- 
las Assurance, presents an apology for 
calling American insurance benefits “in- 
ferior” to those offered in England; in- 
dulges in a new discussion of the com- 
parative features of the insurance of the 
two nationals; but concludes by affirm- 
ing that the British companies give more 
value for the money than do the Ameri- 
can companies. His statement is print- 
ed herewith: 

The Eastern Underwriter of New York 
City had an article dealing with a state- 
ment made by me when addressing the 
Insurance Institute of Birmingham. The 
article in question took exception to my 
statement that American life insurance 
companies provide their policyholders 
with an article “inferior” to the article 
with which British life insurance com- 
panies are able to supply their policy- 
holders. I wrote a response at the time, 
but, learning from Henry Moir that he 
was preparing a memorandum on the 
subject, I thought it better to wait until 
that had been published. His able and 
interesting paper entitled “Divergent De- 
velopments of Life Assurance in Britain 
and America” has now appeared and has 
been reproduced in the British insur- 
ance press. ! 

I had believed for some time that the 
business of life insurance in Great Brit- 
ain required. awakening. I was address- 
ing in Birmingham a gathering com- 
posed largely of “inspectors”’—who cor- 
respond as closely with American 
“agents” as anything we have in Great 
sritain. I was holding up the American 
life offices as an example and was ex- 
horting my hearers to make greater ef- 
forts to secure a larger volume of busi- 
ness. Thinking that some of my hear- 
ers might have the idea that an Ameri- 
can life insurance policy was immensely 
superior to a British life insurance pol- 
icy and that such superiority was the 
cause of the larger sales, I wanted to 
deprive them of that excuse for smaller 
sales; hence the statement to which jus- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Your Clients 
~ Are Busy Men 


EW of your clients and prospects can take 
the time to analyze their own insurance 
problems. 


It is for you to study the needs of their estates, 
see that they have all the information they need 
and, above all, be sure to explain the advan- 
tages of a life insurance trust—if you don’t, some 
other fellow will—and he will get the business. 


We have seen this very thing happen too 
many times. It is so easy to understand the in- 
surance trust and make it work for you that 
the underwriter who fails to make use of it 
can’t complain when commissions that might 
have been his go to a competitor. 


Our Insurance Trust Department is here to cooperate 
with you. Send for literature and full information today. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 





26 Additional Branches in Greater New York 
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Fidelity Mutual Life 
50 Year Anniversary 


PHILADELPHIA CELEBRATION 





Golden Fifty Club Men Honored; Din- 
ner On Monday Night; Brief His- 
tory of Company 





The Fidelity Mutual Life is fifty years 
old and the company celebrated the an- 
n.versary in Philadelphia this wek. More 
than three hundred of the field men and 
their wives, together with a number of 
head employes in service more than a 
decade, were present, while the remain- 
ing office force attended from the gal- 
lery of the auditorium of the company’s 
new building. Prominent among those 
present were members of the Golden 
Fifty Club, which was launched in hon- 
or of the fifty men who qualified for 
the club by what they accomplished in 
percentage of increase of new cash pre- 
miums. A dinner on Monday night was 
also one of the events of the anniversary. 

The founder of the Fidelity Mutual 
was L. G. Fouse, who, after completing 
his education at Mercersburg College, 
came to Philadelphia and entered the life 
insurance business. His experience as 
a solicitor was short, but successful, and 
served as a background for the suc- 
cessful execution of a plan to form his 
own company. 

On December 2, 1878, this vision ma- 
terialized in the company now known 
as the Fidelity Mutual. The first offices, 

220 South Fourth street, were Spartan 
in their simplicity. A little later more 
commodious quarters were opened at 
98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Broad Street Building 


Although a whole floor was occupied 
at this site in contrast to the single room 
of the earelier location, it soon became 
inadequate for the growing business of 
the company, and on July -1l, 1884, the 
third location was occupied—914 Walnut 
street. This location served for twelve 
years, although the building was three 
times enlarged to accommodate the grow- 
ing clerical force. 

In 1893, the board, sensing the de- 
mands of a few years hence, authorized 
the officers to select a new building site. 
The location. chosen at 112-114-116 N. 
Broad street was a daring move on the 
part of Fidelity in keeping with its pi- 
oneering reputation. Few people believed 
that a successful financial company coula 
be conducted so far removed from the 
financial center of that day, but, on July 
1, 1896, the company moved into its own 
million dollar building, the first of Phila- 
delphia’s uptown “skyscrapers.” 


Company Keeps Pace With Progress 

The dedication of this fine building was 
marked by a celebration in which both 
the city and the state joined. The sixty- 
five million dollars of insurance in force 
which the company then had, marked 
it as one of the outstanding successful 
financial companies of the city, and in- 
need, of the country. Fidelity kept con- 
stant pace, however, with the march of 
time, and as early as 1924 it was fore- 
seen that she would again be obliged 
to move her business home. In that 
year the board authorized the selection 
ot a new site. 

lrue to their pioneering tradition, the 
officers of Fidelity again turned from 
the business center to locate Fidelity’s 
new home away from the center of busi- 
Ness activity, but upon one of the most 
beautiful sites in Philadelphia—the Park- 
Way at the entrance to Fairmount Park 
’ni opposite Philadelphia’s great new 
Museum of Art. The first spade of 
car‘h_ was turned on February 8, 1926, 
an’ Fidelity moved permanently into 
new quarters on July 25, 1927. 
Through foresight and through resources 
not available at the time of other moves, 
lity now has facilities for expansion 
Which make it extremely unlikely that 
any further relocation will be made dur- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


An Agency of Young 
Men, All Full Timers 


C. A. WOOSTER IN PHILADELPHIA 





Lincoln National Life Agency Made Up 
Mostly of College Men Without 


Experience 





The Philadelphia agency of the Lin- 
coln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
under the direction of General Agent id 
A. Wooster, is an unusual organization 
because it is composed entirely of young 
men, all full timers and each with a 
background that makes him a potential 
leader, 

_Charles A. Wooster has been in the 
life insurance business ever since he left 
Trinity College, Hartford. He took the 
training course of a large eastern com- 
pany and started out with a rate book. 
Then for five years he did effective field 
work for three different metropolitan 
agencies of this company. He became a 
leader in production as well as being 
successful in recruiting and training men. 

Having to place considerable surplus, 
substandard and specialty business, he 
paid a visit to Fort Wayne, and became 
thoroughly sold on the Lincoln National 
Life. That was in the summer of 1926 
and the upshot was a general agency at 
Philadelphia which has ranked among 
the ten leading agencies of the company 
every month this. year. 

Most of the members of the agency 
are college men and one is a former 
member of an Olympic team. Some have 
come to the agency direct from college 
and others never sold life insurance be- 
fore joining the organization. 





NEW ATLANTA MANAGER 
Charles J. Currie of Atlanta has been 
appointed manager of the Mutual Life 
in Atlanta, Ga., succeeding Walter T. 
Lawton, resigned, it was 2nnounced this 
week by Vice-President George K. Sar- 
gent. 


Making Bequests 
That Antedate Will 


LIFE INSURANCE AS MEDIUM 





How Prospect Who Might Not Like To 
Deplete Estate Can Make Pro- 


vision Now 





In a case where a prospect wishes 
to make provision for payments to some 
pet charity in his will, it is possible to 
provide such contribution while the pros- 
pect is living, by means of life insur- 
ance. Suggestions of this kind have been 
very successfully made by Arch W. 
Peake, of Baltimore, representing the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, and are comment- 
ed on in that company’s paper, “Phoenix 
Mutual Field.” 

Mr. Peake says there are many men 
who have pet projects or charitable plans 
for which they make provision in their 
will, and to those who would like to 
bring such a plan to its consummation 
years earlier, he suggests that it can 
be done through a life annuity. 

Assuming that a man has $20,000 yield- 
ing 5% net, or $1,000 a year; he would 
like to give $10,000 to some project and 
would like to do it now instead of through 
a will, but he does not feel justified in 
dipping into his income to that extent. 
He might accomplish his wish by put- 
ting $10,000 into a life annuity yielding 
approximately $1,000 a year, and then 
could use the other $10.000 to carry out 
immediately the plan he has in mind 
instead of giving the amount in a be- 
quest to take effect possibly ten or fif- 
teen years hence. 

The same idea would apply if a man 
had in mind some other use for the $10,- 
000, but hesitates because the income 
might be deferred for some years. He 
can have his income from the annuity, 
tax exempt, and still afford to wait for 
the deferred income from the invest- 
ment. 








important factor. 


Disability No. 1 


Disability No. 2 


disability. 
Disability No. 3 











PROGRESS SERIES 


Number Five 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 


in connection with Life Policies have become an extremely 


Columbian National Agents 
have three splendid Disability clauses available. 


provides for waiver of premium only. 


provides at very low cost for waiver of premiums 
with monthly income in event of total and permanent 


provides for waiver of premiums with monthly in- 
come upon receipt of proofs showing that total disa- 
bility has existed for ninety days. 


A Disability clause for every requirement. 


THE COLUMBIAN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Correspondence welcomed by Agency 


Department 














Disability Paid Even 
On Policy Surrender 


INTERESTING POINT RAISED 
If Total Disability Is Admitted, Even 
Cash Value May Be Taken 


By Insured 








The question whether the total dis- 
ability income would continue in case 
an insured, totally disabled before age 
sixty who had been receiving the dis- 
ability income for some years, decided 
to take the cash surrender value of the 
policy or apply it under one of the op- 
tions, has been discussed in the agency 
paper, “The Stethoscope,” of the John 
C. NceNamara Agency of the Guardian 
Life. Under the Guardian contract such 
disability payments would continue, re- 
gardless of the disposition of the policy. 

In discussing the Guardian policy con- 
ditions the McNamara agency paper 
says: “The Guardian contract clause 
reads: 

“*Pay to the insured the disability in- 
come stated on the first page hereof 
during his remaining lifetime as long as 
the disability continues.’ You will note 
that the contract does not add to ‘dur- 
ing his remaining lifetime,’ any such 
verbiage ‘as long as the policy is in 
force,’ or ‘until surrender of the policy.’ 

“Nothing could be clearer than ‘during 
his remaining lifetime.’ The only refer- 
ence to the policy being ‘in force’ in the 
entire total disability clause, is as fol- 
lows: ‘If due proof is received by the 
company at his home office, that while 
this policy was in full force and effect 
and there was no default in payment of 
premium, the insured, before attaining 
the age of sixty years, has become to- 
tally and permanently disabled. 

“Thus the only reference to ‘in force’ 
is at the time total disability occurred, 
at the beginning of the disability. Once 
the disability is recognized, the insured 
has paid in full for all the benefits of 
disability clause provided, which are for 
the period of the continuance of the dis- 
ability, even for life. Why should an 
insured penalized by cessation of his 
disability income because he surrenders 
his contract after the condition of total 
disability has been realized? He has 
paid for it, all he ever would pay for 
it under any conditions, provided he re- 
mained totally disabled. Moreover, in- 
asmuch as the company was bound by 
his continuing disability to ‘waive pay- 
ment of premiums as they fall due during 
such disability,’ the company actually is 
relieved of its liability to keep the pol- 
icy in force by paying the gross premi- 
ums including dividends, from its dis- 
ability reserve, due to the waiver pro- 
vision. 

“Furthermore in making the necessary 
exclusions, the clause reads ‘The com- 
pany shall not be liable to waive any 
premiums or pay any income under the 
provisions of this paragraph if the dis- 
ability shall result from injury inten- 
tionally self inflicted ...’ ete. But 
these exclusions do not make any refer- 
ence to termination of disability income 
payments because of the policy ceasing 
to be in force, by surrender or other- 
wise, subsequent to the commencement 
of disability. Again in referring to the 
cessation of disability benefits because 
of ‘recovery from disability,’ there is no 
reference to ‘in force.’ There is nowhere 
in the Guardian total disability clause, 
any requirement that the life insurance 
must remain in force, as a condition that 
disability income payments will be con- 
tinued during disability.” 





WISCONSIN JOINS A. C. L. U. 

The University of Wisconsin has been 
added to the colleges conducting exam- 
inations for the degree of chartered life 
underwriter. A course will be offered 
for those who wish to study the subject. 
There are now fifteen colleges working 
with the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters. 
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“You surely deserve release 
from work and care. We 
Owe our success to you and 
» other men who always gave 
us the best they had. Pay 
days will be provided for 
you, as long as you live, 
out of the Cooperative 
Retirement Fund which 
you helped to build. You 
have earned the right to 
take it easy. Good luck!” 
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FTER the man who has won the right to retire 
A in ease and comfort has been congratulated, 
the wise president and board of directors who 
thus show their appreciation of faithful service also 
deserve congratulations. Such appreciation inspires 
new courage in all hearts. The interests of capital 
and labor are inseparably linked. Through co-opera- 
tive efforts their most difficult problems are being 
solved. 
Many of the biggest employers of labor are 
themselves employees and do not own the com- 
panies they manage. These men have learned 
that officers as well as men in the ranks do 
better work if they know that years of loyal 
service will be amply rewarded. 


Stockholders expect dividends. Employees 


expect good wages. In wise management there 
is a fair and just division of earnings which 








Business has welcomed the development of modern pension 
plans which have made possible retirement with a fixed 
income. While, in the past, many privately owned busi- 
nesses have provided quietly for the needs of retired 
employees, scientific pension systems are a comparatively new 
development. 


Some of the earlier plans, dictated more by good inten- 
tions than by sound financing, are so hopelessly involved 





a PA 


Sagat Provide.” 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each yeat 


must be preserved in a delicate balance. Not all of 
the yearly earnings may safely be paid out in 
dividends and pay checks. 

Long-headed business men lay aside money for new 
and more effective equipment when old machines 
shall be worn out. In the same way they make 
plans that permit the honorable retirement of 
veterans and the filling of their places by 
younger men. 


_ Big business recognizes that it is good business 
to establish the independence of faithful work- 
ers in their later years. By planning together 
for their mutual advantage, employers and em- 
ployees can build a sound Retirement Plan 
based on earnings and savings that will pro- 
vide a regular, definite income for life. 


No man of spirit wants charity but he does 
want an opportunity to become independent. 








that they will have to be revised or abandoned. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has made a 
comprehensive study of more than 350 different pension 
ce. plans in operation today. To employees and employers 
interested in a sound solution of pension problems, the 
Metropolitan will be glad to mail without charge, Booklet 


12-E-U-8, “Sound Retirement Plans and What They Should 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


NEW YORK 
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Commissioners May Meet 
In Canada Next Year 


INVITATION HAS BEEN SENT 





R. Leighton Foster, Dominion Associa- 
tion Secretary, Points Out That 
Interests Are Identical 





When ‘the insurance commissioners 
either in’ New York next week, they 
vill receive a cordial invitation to hold 
tLe National Convention of Insurance 
( mmissioniéts next year in Canada. An 
invitation was presented a year ago but 
was withdrawn because by 1929 the larg- 
est hotel in the British Empire was un- 
der construction at Toronto, the Royal 


ork, and would be completed in time 
for the méeting next year. The hotel 
is being erected by the Canadain Pacific 
kailway. 

kt. Leighton Foster, secretary of the 
Association’ of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance -of the Provinces of Canada, has 
written to the commissioners here con- 
yeying the invitation for next year. Mr. 
Foster points out that in supervisory 
matters and interests there are no boun- 
daries between the United States and the 
Dominion. He says: 

“Our assdciation is one organized with 
essentially the same purposes and includ- 
ing identically the same tmembership, 
i. e., the Canadian Insurance Commis- 
sioners, as your National Convention. At 
our eleventh annual conference in Re- 
gina last September a resolution was 
adopted fixing Toronto as the place of 
the 1929 meeting, instructing Vice-Presi- 
dent Brace to proceed to Rapid City to 
extend a formal invitation to your Con- 
vention to also hold its 1929 meeting in 
Toronto, and authorizing our executive 
committee to arrange for a joint session 
or sessions with your convention. 

Stresses International Character 

“The international character of the in- 
surange business on this continent is 
noteworthy: American stock and mutual 
companies are admitted to the majority 
of the provinces of Canada and wrtie a 
very dJarge percentage of the total Ca- 
nadian business. Numerous Canadian 
companies, particularly the life insurance 
companies, such as the Canada Life As- 
suran¢e Company and the Sun Life In- 
surance Company, have for many years 
done va large and increasing business 
throughout the United States. Our in- 
surange laws are closely comparable, our 
system of supervision has developed 
along, similar lines, the problems of law 
and administration facing the American 
Commissioners are, in the majority of 
cases, identically the same problems fac- 
ing ug Canadian Commissioners. 

“The subject of unauthorized insur- 
ance fecognizes no international boun- 
dary.» American commissioners are pow- 
erless'to check Canadian ‘bootleg’ insur- 
ance Without our co-operation; we are 
helpless to stamp out unauthorized in- 
suranée originating in the United States 
without your co-operation. 

“The amportance of the precedent 
which*weuld be created by your National 
Convention meeting outside the United 
States is fully appreciated. Neverthe- 
less new problems beget new remedies 
an’ moreover, Toronto is becoming the 
Mecca for numerous American conven- 
tions Of a quasi-public character. Last 
year, for example, the National Tax As- 
sociation which numbers among its mem- 
bers State Tax Commissioners, Treas- 
urers and Auditors, held its annual meet- 
inx in. Toronto with profit and pleasure, 
according to all reports, to the associa- 
tion and its members.’, 





_ INCREASE CAPTTAL 
Offigials of the Lincoln National Life 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., have filed papers 
with the secretary of state in Indianap- 


olis showing an increase in capital stock 
fron $2,000,000 to $2,500,000. 


Meeting Buyers’ Market 
In Insurance Sales 


——. 


FACTORS THAT FIT SITUATION 


James E. Kavanagh Tells Life Under- 
writers Method of Appeal That 
Will Reach Buyer 





There is a buyers’ market for com- 
modities in this country at the present 
time and it is no longer possible to sell 
the products of industry except where 
there has been an education of the pub- 
lic and a demand created, said James E. 
Kavanagh, second vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life in addressing the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters Association re- 
cently. 

“Tt is not a case of selling something 
which a buyer doesn’t want,” said Mr. 
Kavanagh, “but rather a matter of ef- 
fectively and attractively presenting a 
commodity of worth in such a way as 
to cause the buyer to desire it. The 
life insurance underwriter should consid- 
er that there is just such a buyers’ mar- 
ket for his commodity as we find a buy- 
ers’ market for the products of indus- 
try. One factor which is important in 
creating a buyers’ market is style and 
design. It enters into the field of wear- 
ing apparel, the automobile industry, 
house furnishings, in fact, the necessities 
as well as the luxuries are effected by 
this new idea of style and design. When 
we present a commodity bearing a differ- 
ent style and having a different design, 
we attract the eye and the imagination 
of the buyer. Style and design increas- 
es the market. Life insurance should 
rightly come under the influence of this 
new thought and we should periodically 
change the style and design of our pres- 
entation of our commodity to the public. 
If the design of one presentation does 
not appeal to the prospect. go back to 
that same prospect with a changed pres- 
entation until the prospect finds a style 
and design of life insurance plan which 
especially appeals to him and one which 
will solve his insurance needs. 

“Present American prosperity is an- 
other factor which creates for life insur- 
ance a buyers’ market. If you wish to 
create a buyers’ market, you must be- 
gin at home. Tune your ears to hear 
the SOS message coming from the home 
of every family, whispering the need 
for more insurance and craving the op- 
portunity of being shown the way to 
cet it. An agent, realizing this fact and 
having his ears tuned to the needs, will 
immediately tealize that there is a real 
buvers’ market for life insurance.” 

Mr. Kavanagh said further, “It is im- 
portant for the buyer of life insurance 
to like the proposition which you are 
setting before him and whether the 
prospect agrees with you or not, if it 
is necessary to conclude the interview, 
conclude it with a smile and say, ‘I am 
glad you like my proposition”” The 
speaker told of going to a man with an 
application partly filled out and stated 
that he wished to get some data from 
the prospect in order to make a report 
to his general agent of the work which 
he had been doing that day. “Why, 
that is an application,” the man said. 
“Oh, no it isn’t. It is only a report. It 
won’t be an application until you have 
signed it.” Mr. Kavanagh emphasized 
that in creating a buyers’ market we must 
take into account the factors of style 
and design ad the growing American 
prosperity. 





MADE GENERAL AGENT 


Appointment of Daniel P. Sullivan as 
general agent of the Equitable of Iowa 
at Buffalo has been announced, effective 
December 1. Mr. Sullivan, who has been 
assistant manager of the Wertimer 
agency of The Prudential at Buffalo, 
replaces R. G. Gregory, who has joined 
the Aetna at Pittsburgh. 


RECEIVER FOR CITIZENS LIFE 

Frankfort, Ky—Insurance Commis- 
sioner S. M. Saufley of this city has been 
notified that the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the Citizens Life of Ohio has 
been asked for in Columbus, O., in a 
petition filed by Carl Lesser of that city. 
Lesser charges the company was organ- 
ized in 1925 with a capitalization of 
$100,000 and that $75,000 of the stock 
of the company was held but that the 


organization of the company was never 
completed. 









Hours 











Here's A Book 
That W ill Save 
Many V aluable 


pany, and an expert on tax matters. 


It 1s designed to help you Set necessary tax 
information quickly and easily. Without it 


you may have to work through a vast and 


IDLER’S POLICY AN EXAMPLE 

The Northwestern National News pub- 
lishes an interesting item about a clerk 
employed in one of the downtown billiard 
parlors of Omaha who had decided to 
lapse his insurance, and later reinstated 
his policy when an idler about the hall 
showed him a roll of $1,000, representing 
the matured value of a life insurance 
policy. Although the clerk had decided 


that his insurance was a burden to him, 
he completely changed his viewpoint, 
convinced that there is no sounder in- 
vestment to be had. 











This company has compiled a practical hand- 
book of inheritance taxes in New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut as well as the 
Federal Estate Tax. The author is Robert 


Noecker, Assistant Treasurer of this com-~ 








scattered mass of tax laws, Treasury rulings 


and regulations, decisions of the Courts and 
of the Board of Tax Appeals. It is thoroughly 
up-to-date, attractively bound in cloth and 


provided with a complete table of contents. 


A limited number of copies are available at 


$2.00 per volume post paid. 


CENTRAL UNION 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


BANKING 


Plaza Office: 
Fifth Avenue 
at 60th St. 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 50 Million Dollars 








80 BROADWAY = Madison Avenue 


TRUSTS 


42nd Street Office: 


at 42nd St. 
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Equitable Investments of more than 


§ 225,000,000 
in RAILROAD SECURITIES help to 


make possible America’s marvelous 
transportation systems 


Ana on the Mail trains.. 
operated as part of this invaluable 
service to the nation , Equitable 
payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries are carried to the 
extent of $113,000,000 annuall 
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President John D. Sage 
Of Union Central Dies 


VICTIM OF PNEUMONIA ATTACK 





Jne of Best Liked and Most Able of 
Chief Executives; His End 
Came Suddenly 





One of the most lovable characters in 
‘he life insurance business—John D. 
age, president of the Union Central 
!ife—died suddenly this week following 
n attack of pneumonia. 

The passing of few executives could 
have caused more- general regret. 
‘*hroughout the Union Central field gen- 
cral agents and agents were shocked and 
cistressed as all of them held their chief 
in the highest esteem, mixed with sin- 
cere affection. Many had been calling 
up the company on the long distance in 
order to learn the progress of Mr. Sage’s 
illness. 

The attack of pneumonia looked seri- 
cus on Thursday of last week when Mr. 
Sage’s temperature rose to 105. On Sun- 
day there was a turn for the better. On 
\Monday morning his condition was any- 
thing but encouraging and kept getting 
worse until he died on that day. 


His Address in 1926 Before Life 
Presidents 


For years Mr. Sage’s abilities had im- 
pressed executives of other companies, 
but it was in December, 1926, at the 
Hotel Astor, that he had his real op- 
portunity to impress executives en masse 
with his remarkably fine personality, and 
that was at a convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
when he was chairman. It was one of 
the best conventions in the history of the 
association. Upon that occasion he de- 
livered an address, bearing the title, 
“Making America Thrifty Through Co- 
operation.” It is the general impression 
in the life insurance business that this 
address was a superb effort. It present- 
ed life insurance eloquently and effec- 
tively and demonstrated that the speaker 
was a man of unusual attainments who 
also felt the keenest love for his profes- 
sion as well as having a comprehensive 
and very broad view of insurance and a 
sense of deep responsibility. 

Agents of the Union Central Life were 
in the midst of a “loyalty week” drive 
in honor of Mr. Sage which opened the 
day before his death. Great sorrow and 
deep shock were felt throughout the 
agency force, the city of Cincinnati, 
where Mr. Sage was an outstanding lead- 
er of civic enterprises, and among life 
insurance executives throughout the 
country. ; 

Was Son of Minister 


John Sage was born in Hartford in 
1877, the son of the Rev. Adoniram Jud- 
son Sage and Eliza Snowden Sage. His 
youth was spent in Cincinnati where he 
obtained his preparatory education at 
Woodward High School and the Frank- 
lin Preparatory School. He attended 
Brown University, Providence, R. I, 
where he was graduated in 1899 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

_ Shortly after graduation Mr. Sage 
joned the Union Central Life as a clerk 
in the editorial department, engaged in 
conpiling advertising literature and in 
st vervising printing. He became the ed- 
itr of the Union Central “Advocate,” a 
quarterly publication for policyholders, 
ir 1902, and was the first editor of the 
gency Bulletin,” the company’s jour- 
re agents when it was founded in 


His Rapid Rise 

Ir. Sage’s rise in the company was 
ranid. He was elected to the board of 
dectors in 1903, and in 1906 became 
as -istant secretary of the company. Fol- 
lo.ing the death of President John M. 
P ttison, he was elevated to the post of 
se-retary in 1907. He became third vice- 
Dresident in 1912, second vice-president 


in 1913, vice-president in 1916, which 
post he held until 1921. 

Jesse R. Clark, who had succeeded 
President Pattison, died in September, 
1921, and at a special meeting of the 
board of directors on October 10, Mr. 
Sage was elected president and manager 
of insurance. Under his leadership the 
Union Central continued the rapid 
growth which was a feature of the ad- 
ministration of President Clark. When 
Mr. Sage was called to the presidency, 
the assets of the company were approx- 














JOHN D. 


SAGE 


imately $161,681,751 and the insurance in 
force totaled $831,872,000. During the 
seven years of President Sage’s admin- 
istration, the assets of the company in- 
creased to more than $275,000,000; insur- 
ance in force to more than $1,500,000,000. 

Late in October the Union Central is- 
sued its one millionth life insurance pol- 
icy. As a mark of honor and respect 
the policy was issued to Mr. Sage and 
the presentation ceremonies were held 
in his office on October 28th. The policy 
was presented to Mr. Sage by John L. 
Shuff, manager of the Cincinnati agency 
of the company, who had been associated 
with Mr. Sage for nearly thirty years. 

Taught a Bible Class 

Although the Union Central was Mr. 
Sage’s predominant passion in life, he 
found time to engage in numerous enter- 
prises looking toward the betterment of 
Cincinnati. He was active in the edu- 
cational activities of the Cincinnati Y. 
M. C. A., and was servng as third vice- 
president of that organization. He was 
chairman of the Cincinnati Community 
Chest drive in 1925; a member of the 
Mt. Auburn Baptist Church; and for 
years had taught its men’s bible class, 
and was president of several church and 
missionary societies. Mr. Sage was a 
director of the First National Bank of 
Cincinnati, the Cincinnati Equitable Fire 
Insurance Co., and was a trustee of 
Brown University. His Cincinnati clubs 
included the Queen City, University, and 
the Commercial; also country clubs. 

Mr. Sage was married on November 
28, 1914, to Miss Carmen Blow of Mar- 
ion, O. Four children were born to this 
union; John Snowden, Barbara, Ran- 
dolph Taylor and Sylvia. Sylvia, the 
youngest child, died on June 1, 1928, fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. 
Grief over her death is believed to have 
reduced Mr. Sage’s vitality. 

In politics Mr. Sage was a Republican, 
but his interests were largely confined 
to elevating the standards of the public 
schools and the judiciary. His only pub- 
lic office was that of a member of the 
Cincinnati Board of Education, to which 
he was elected November, 1925, for a 
term of four years. 

The Sage funeral will be held this 
morning. Among the pallbearers is 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent ccanection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


proposition. 
Address, 





PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 








General Agent Doing 
Newark Welfare Work 


J. S. FEIN HELPS THE JOBLESS 





Also Aiding in Naturalization and Immi- 
grant Matters; Manager of 
Jefferson Standard Life 


A couple of months ago the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life opened an agency in 
Newark. Joseph S. Fein is manager. 
Mr. Fein is introducing a novel idea in 
making the company known and in brief 
it is this: 

The agency will help persons out of 
jobs to get employment. 

It will also do a lot of welfare work, 
including assistance to those seeking 
naturalization or persons who want aid 
in helping relatives enter this country. 
(Editor’s note: The Metropolitan Life 
has a bureau which assists policyhold- 
ers with the immigration of their fami- 
lies and relatives who want to enter 
this country.) 

In discussing the situation Mr. 
said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“We are not conducting an employ- 
ment agency, but we are making it a 
point to place a number of people in 
factories, offices and in other places. We 
are also helping new citizens and those 
who want to become such; also we are 
doing what we can in making it easier 
for those over here to bring worthy rela- 
tives whom they are anxious to have 
come to America. In a big sense it is 
welfare work. Incidentally, it is making 
the Jefferson Standard better known in 
the community.” 


Fein 


Industrial Plants Co-operating 
Mr. Fein has the co-operation of a 
number of industrial plants in and 
around Newark and has had luck with 
about half the applicants for positions. 
Most of those who have applied for help 


in getting jobs are married men. All 
references are verified. 
The agency has had a good start. 


Among the agents are Benjamin A. 
Salzberg, a graduate of New York Law 
School; Albert Fisher, formerly with the 
Royal in New York; Monroe Constan, 
who was engaged in general insurance 
work; and Edward Gordon and Sidney 
Janpole who were with other companies. 
Mr. Fein has been an insurance man 
for a number of years. 





SOME N. Y. CITY LEADERS 


A reporter for the New York “Herald- 
Tribune” says that the eleven months of 
1928 show the following paid-for produc- 
tion with ten agencies: Ives & Myrick, 
$41,756,977; C. B. Knight, Union Central, 
$37,773,646; J. Elliott Hall, Penn Mu- 
tual, $32,626,367; Beers & De Long, Mu- 
tual Benefit, $30,168,565; P. M. Fraser, 
Connecticut Mutual, $19,714,000; P. D. 
Cunningham, Mutual Life, $17,685,408; 
Harry Gardiner, John Hancock, $14,- 
544,500; John C. McNamara, Guardian 
Life, $14,645,500; Wells & Connell, Provi- 
dent, $8,887,530. 








Charles B. Knight, New York manager, 
Union Central. No action as to a suc- 
cessor to President Sage will be taken 
until January 8, the annual meeting date, 
and until that time Vice-President 
George L. Williams is acting president. 


————_. 
renee = 


INDIANA INSURANCE DAY 





Plans Being Completed Now For Sixth 
Annual Celebration at Indianapolis 
In January 


Plans for the program of the sixth 
annual Indiana Insurance Day were dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting in Indian- 
apolis of the executive committee in 
charge of the arrangements for the an- 
nual convention. Elbert Storer, Indiana 
agency manager of the Bankers Life, is 
general chairman. The convention, 
which is held each year in January, 
brings together all classes of insurance 
writers. Representatives of life, fire and 
casualty, company and agent associations 
and stock, mutual and reciprocal organi- 
zations attend the conference. 

Committee chairmen who are working 
on arrangements for the coming meeting 
are: Howe S. Landers, president of the 
Insurance Federation of Indiana; James 
A. Bawsen, chairman of the speakers’ 
committee; Ralph L. Colby, chairman of 
the entertainment committee; Ross Cof- 


fin, chairman of the registration com- 
mittee; C. F. Merrell, chairman of the 
reception committee; Red Robertson, 


chairman of the publicity committee, and 
Joseph G. Wood, secretary of the gen- 
eral organization. 

Organizations now affiliated in the pro- 
motion of the conference are the Insur- 
ance Federation of Indiana, Indianap- 
olis Fire Insurance Agents’ Association, 
Indiana Association of Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Companies, Indiana In- 
surance Society. Indiana Casualty Ad. 
justers’ Association, Indiana Association 
of Insurance Agents, Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, and the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Indi- 
ana. Officials in charge say the initial 
response on the part of the profession 
indicates a larger attendance than last 
year. 





PRESENTED WITH OIL PORTRAIT 





D. G. C. Sinclair, Metropolitan Life Man- 
ager, Honored at Montauk Club as 
President of Caledonia Hospital 
Donald G. C. Sinclair, Metropolitan 
Life manager, was honored last Satur- 
day night by his friends and associates 
at a dinner at the Montauk Club, of 
Brooklyn, on the occasion of the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary of the Caledonia Hos- 


pital, the only Scottish hospital in 
America. Mr. Sinclair is president and 
founder. Mr. Sinclair was presented 


with a full length oil portrait of himself. 
Samuel S. Voshell, Brooklyn, made the 


presentation. He is a vice-president of 
the hospital. 
Reference was made by one of the 


speakers to the fact that during the 
twenty years since the Caledonia Hos- 
pital was founded, Mr. Sinclair has built 
it up into a million-dollar organization. 
It was also disclosed that he has been 
the largest contributor to it. Mr. Sin- 
clair’s son, Donald G. C. Sinclair, Jr., a 
first year law. student at Harvard and 
who was graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania this year, made a few 
remarks. About 200 persons attended 
the affair. 





HIDDEN TAXES IN PREMIUMS 

The insurance department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
has distributed a bulletin on “Hidden 
Taxes in Your Premiums” showing that 


the special insurance taxes collected by 
each state are far in excess of the re- 
quirements for financing these state in- 
surance departments. 
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Thrift Leaders Meet 
In N. Y. to Plan Drive 


BIG BANKERS CLUB AFFAIR 








Graham C. Wells Speaks for Life 
Insurance Interests; Prominent Com- 
pany Executives Pledge Support 





Prominent life insurance men in com- 
pany with bankers, educators, building 
and loan executives and others gathered 
at the Bankers Club, New York, on 
Tuesday for the get-together luncheon of 
the National Thrift Committee, called 
by Adolph Lewisohn, its chairman. These 
interests are formulating and taking an 
active part in making National Thrift 
Week, January 17 to 23, 1929, a success. 
The outlook is most promising, accord- 
ing to John A. Goodell, executive secre- 
tary of the committee, who sounded the 
keynote of the 1929 drive as being to 
“plan your future through success and 
happiness.” Mr. Goodell estimated that 
the thrift message during next January 
will reach 20,000,000 people. ; 

With J. Robert Stout, finance chair- 
man, in charge, the meeting got off to a 
running start with the announcement 
that an important feature of the forth- 
coming drive would be a nation-wide 
network of state chairmen, men who 
stand high in their respective states 
whose duty it will be to secure a Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation for National Thrift 
Week. Assurance was also given by 
Chairman Lewisohn that he would en- 
deavor to get President Coolidge to is- 
sue a national proclamation. 

The bankers present are lining up their 
national program while the American 
Bankers Association through its trust di- 
vision is interested in the beneficial re- 
sults that may be obtained from a co- 
operative drive in all parts of the United 
States. 

Wells Outlines Life Insurance Activity 

One of the important speakers was 
Graham C. Wells, Provident Mutual, 
who was chairman of the life insurance 
end of the thrift movement two years 
ago. Mr. Wells emphasized that there 
were many angles of the thrift move- 
ment that had not been properly brought 
out by life underwriters. For example, 
he thought that many underwriters who 
have been active during thrift week in 
past years had not tied up as closely as 
they might have with other influential 
organizations in their communities. On 
this point Mr. Wells said: 

“Our story will be put across as we 
bring the combined influence of it on the 
professional men in the community. If 
we can affiliate ourselves with the influ- 
ential backing of important people we 
are going to make much more progress 
than if we, as life insurance men, tried 
to go it alone. Bankers, educators, 
building and loan, lawyers and others in 
similar fields are all as much interested 
in thrift as we are, so why not all get 
together for a smashing big campaign 
in local communities?” 

To bring his point home Mr. Wells 
brought out an observation he had 
gleaned from the selling achievements of 
one of the country’s leading life insur- 
ance producers. This man whose pro- 
duction runs into the millions doesn’t 
put so much stress on the actual selling 
talk but subtly makes his connections 
with prominent companies and corpora- 
tions work for him. A prospect hearing 
about him for the first time is strongly 
impressed by his standing and affluence 
and it is the most natural thing in the 
world for him to do business with a man 
of such importance. This, said Mr. 
Wells, was the kind of influence that 
the life insurance underwriter should 
give to his efforts in conducting the 1929 
thrift campaign. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Wells’ talk 
Chairman Lewisohn promptly gave his 
support to the ideas expressed so ca- 
pably by Mr. Wells. 

Another speaker was Professor Irving 
Fisher, economist of Yale University, 


who urged that thought be given to safe- 
guarding the stability of the American 
dollar in terms of which thrift is em- 
phasized. 

Companies Interested 


Prominent among the life insurance 
men present were: Edward Gray, vice- 
president, The Prudential; V. W. Ed- 
mondson, vice-president, Manhattan 
Life; James C. McLean, superintendent 
of agencies, Guardian Life; Roger B. 
Hull, managing .director, National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters; and Julian 
A. Myrick, past president, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Also 
prominent trust company men, including 
Clinton A. Wells, insurance trust man- 
ager, United States Mortgage & Trust 
Co.; Irving H. Meehan, Farmers Loan 
& Trust Co.; Reuben E. Lewis, trust di- 
vision, American Bankers Association, 
and others. 

Impetus was given to the enthusiasm 
aroused at the meeting by the reading 
of a number of telegrams from out-of- 
town companies that have expressed an 
interest in the thrift movement. These 
include the Equitable Life of Iowa; Pilot 
Life of South Carolina; Atlantic Life, 
and the Texas Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
cition. The Atlantic Life, in particular, 
plans to release a new policy just be- 
fore National Thrift Week which will 
be in effect a thrift policy to provide 
for coming years. The Manhattan Life 
is also making ambitious plans for the 
week, as well as the Connecticut Mutual 
and the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. 





OCCIDENTAL IN CANADA 
The Occidental Life of Los Angeles 
has entered Canada. The head office is 
at Winnipeg, Man., and is in charge of 
J. W. Miller. 


MAY BUY LIFE COMPANY 





Union Indemnity Group of New Orleans 
Considering This, According to 
President W. Irving Moss 

The Insurance Securities Co., holding 
company of the Union Indemnity and a 
number of other insurance companies, is 
negotiating for the acquisition of a life 
company. The agency plant of the com- 
panies in the chain is so extensive that 
President W. Irving Moss of the In- 
surance Securities Co. regards it as de- 
sirable that a life company be included 
in the group. He adds that if the com- 
pany cannot buy a life company on satis- 
factory terms it may organize one. 





IVES & MYRICK PRODUCTION 





November and Eleven Months Paid-for 
Business Production Far Ahead 
of Last Year 
The paid-for business of the Ives & 
Myrick agency for the Mutual Life for 
the month of November of this vear 
shows an increase of more than $2,000.- 
000 over that of the same month of 1927. 
The figures for the month just passed 
are $4,999,250 while those for 1927 were 
$2,793,060. For the eleven months of this 
year the total paid-for business amounts 
ta $41,756,977 as compared with $35,- 
313,482, an increase for 1928 of more 

than $6,000,000. 





TRAVELERS LEADERSHIP 
Joseph J. Koen and Samuel J. King 
of New York are in the lead for the 
presidency of the Travelers Life Lead- 
ers Club. W. G. Thayer Shedd, presi- 
dent in 1926 and 1927, is in third place 
so far. 
























































“Look, George, here’s Joe Jenks name on the program as a patron of this 


concert.” 


“Sure, Mary, he can afford to give pleasure to others as well as himself. 
He’s developed a large enough income selling Perfect Protection for 


Reliance Life.” 


50th Anniversary 
(continued from Page 3) 


ing the lifetime of anyone now connect 
ed with the institution. 


Talbot With Company 46 Years 

The present president of the company 
Walter Le Mar Talbot, began his Fidel 
ity Mutual career as an office boy whe: 
twelve years old. He passed throug! 
almost every stage of office work. |: 
1896 he became office department super 
intendent and shortly thereafter an agen 
cy director. He was elected vice-presi 
dent in 1911 and continued active direc 
tion of the agency force until his elec 
tion to the presidency in 1914. Recentl; 
a publication of the Fidelity Mutual Lif 
said: “Seldom has it been given to on 
man to be so close to all its activitic 
throughout the growth of an institutio: 
as has Mr. Talbot during his forty-six 
years of responsibility in the Fidelity. 
almost fifteen years of which have been 
spent as its guiding head.” 


Dinner at Manufacturers’ Club 


The fiftieth anniversary dinner of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life was a brilliant af 
fair, completely filling the auditorium of 
the Manufacturers Club which is across 
the street from the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. The attendance was about 50-50 
between men and.women. President 
Walter Le Mar Talbot was toastmaster. 
Other speakers included Frank H. 
Sykes, second vice-president in charge 
of production; C. M. Hunsicker, one of 
the leading agents; Carroll H. Jones, 
South Carolina manager; Philip  H. 
Gadsden, one of the directors; and Ed- 
ward Vance Cooke, author and poet. 

Mr. Talbot, who has been with the 
company so long told of the early days. 
The first rent bill was $41 a month. He 
read items from the first ledger. One 
that particularly amused the audience 
was an item of $1.50 charged for red 
ink. He briefly traced the company 
from its beginning to the point where 
it now has $81,000,000 of assets. It has 
paid $15,000,000 to policyholders and 
there have been 43,000 death claims. 
The average death claim payment for 
fifty years has been $1,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Sykes has been with the company 
thirty-two years. He said members of 
the Golden Fifty Club paid $42,000,000 
in new premiums in the time allotted. 

One of the entertaining features of the 
dinner program was the flashing on the 
screen of pictures of officers and execu- 
tives of the company taken when they 
were children. 

At a meeting on Monday there was 
launched the Fidelity Mutual Twenty- 
five Year Club. 





FRATERNALS NEW ACTIVITIES 





Missouri Congress Wants to Go After 
Juvenile Business; To Have Selling 
Courses 

A number of plans for extending the 
activities of the fraternals of the state 
were launched at the recent Missouri 
Fraternal Congress at St. Louis. It was 
voted to present to the next Missour 
General Assembly several bills designed 
to permit fraternals to compete with in- 
dustrial companies. One measure woul: 
permit the writing of juvenile policies 
and another allow members of fraterna 
bodies to designate beneficiaries othe: 
than blood relatives in their policies. 

A general educational plan was en. 
dorsed to make the public better ac 
quainted with the fraternal societies anc 
to get more publicity in the press. A 
committee was appointed to. formulat: 
plans for schools of instruction in life 
insurance selling for members of the or 
ganization. 

If the Fraternal Congress gets th 
legislation it wants the organizations wil 
be able to insure juvenile lives regard 
less of whether either parent was < 
member of the order. 
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E. D. Duffield Endorses 
Amendments Of Sec. 97 


WRITES LETTER TO SUPT. BEHA 





Thinks Proposed Readjustment Will Re- 
move Temptation to Write Larger 
Proportion by Term 





Before leaving for the Pacific Coast 
President Duffield of The Prudential 
wrote a letter to Superintendent Beha 
of the New York Insurance Department 
endorsing the proposed amendments to 
Section 97, and affiliated sections. These 
proposed amendments, sponsored by the 
New York Insurance Department, have 
been opposed by the New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters, of 
which Julian S. Myrick is president. 
President Duffield’s letter to Mr. Beha 
follows: 

Dear Sir: We have watched with 
much interest the efforts being made by 
the Department to modify Section 97 of 
the New York Insurance Law, so as too 
make it such as will better carry out the 
intention cf the original framers of this 
section. 

In our opinion the draft of the pro- 
posed amendments to Section 97, and the 
other sections incidentally involved, are 
such as, if enacted, will make the regu- 
latory provisions of the insurance laws of 
New York much more in accordance with 
the present-day requirements of the 
business than the existing statutes. In 
particular the proposed readjustment of 
the statute so as to remove the tempta- 
tion which now exists for companies to 
write a larger proportion of term busi- 
ness in order to make sure of sufficient 
margin on their other new business, and 
to maintain higher rates of premium 
than are necessary for every other pur- 
pose of the business merely to secure 
sufficient margin to enable them to com- 


law, should be viewed with especial sat- 
isfaction. 

We believe that the last draft of the 
proposed amendments, representing as it 
does a Gompromisé between varying 
opinions as to the most desirablé chaiiges 
to be made, is a decided forward step 
towards avoiding excessive acquisition 
expenses which was the purpose of the 
original Section 97. 


Edward D. Duffield. 





MUST FIND ONE AGENT 





Interesting Angle for Students of New 
Supervisors’ School of Penn 
Mutual Life 
The Penn Mutual starts its new super- 
visors’ school this week with Vincent 
L. Coffin in charge. The first school is 
being held in Philadelphia and general 
agents and supervisors from as far west 
as Billings, Mont., are in attendance. 
Among the students are six general 

agents. 

In order to pass, the students must 
find at least one new agent while they 
are in Philadelphia. These new agents 
are to be added to the home office 
agency which is under the direction of 
John A. Stevenson. The sehool opened 
on Monday with talks by various home 
office people and students went out in 
the afternoon of the first day and 
started looking for agency talent. 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL PROGRESS 


The paid-for business of the Provident 
Mutual for the month of November is 
12% ahead of the business paid for in 
November, 1927. The company has had 
eleven record months. The _ paid-for 
business for the year to November 30 
totals $114,784,235. This is over 12% 
ahead of last year and exceeds the total 


ply with the present requirements of the paid-for business of 1927. 





Taxes Often Void 
Wishes Of Testator 


A FACTOR IN MAKING A WILL 





New Book on “Wills” by G. T. Stephen- 
son Treats Subject from Viewpoint 
of Testator 





The things that may happen to defeat 
a testator’s wishes due to the vagaries 
of taxation are discussed in a chapter 
of the new book “Wills,” by Gilbert 
Thomas Stephenson, and published by 
F. S. Crofts & Co. Mr. Stephenson, who 
is an active trust officer and the author 
of “Living Trusts,” has written the book 
in non-technical language from _ the 
standpoint of the testator himself. In 
preparing the work, Mr. Stephenson as- 
sembled six hundred questions that have 
actually been asked representatives of 
trust companies concerning wills. 

In a chapter on taxes it is pointed out 
that: “The beneficiary under a will may 
be subject to an inheritance or succes- 
sion or transfer tax of the state, first, of 
which the testator was a resident; sec- 
ond, of which the beneficiary is a resi- 
dent; third, in which the property is lo- 
cated; fourth, in which is located prop- 
erty of a corporation of which the testa- 
tor is a stockholder; fifth, in which 
stocks or bonds are actually in safe- 
keeping; and, sixth, in which such stocks 
and bonds are transferable. 

Value Greatly Affected by Tax 

The real value of the gift to the bene- 
ficiary will be greatly affected by the 
way the taxes are paid,” the author fur- 
ther points out. “A testator in North 
Carolina, for example, makes a gift of 
$10,000 of bonds on a railroad that -runs 
through New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia and North Carolina, which 
bonds are in safe-keeping in Tennessee 
and registered in Ohio. See how many 
different states may levy an inheritance 


or 
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or succession or transfer tax on this one 
beneficiary for the privilege of taking 
these $10,000 of bonds. By the time all 
the toll is taken, the $10,000 gift may 
have been reduced to $5,000. Instances 
are known in which such taxes totalled 
more than the amount of the gift itself. 

“If the testator is silent about the 
payment of taxes the inheritance taxes 
imposed by the state will be collected 
out of the gifts and the beneficiaries will 
receive only the residue. If the matter 
is called to the testator’s attention when 
he is working on his will, he will, in 
nearly every instance, direct, that stich 
taxes be paid out of the general estate. 
Paying them out of the general estate 
means, of course, that the residuary 
beneficiaries will receive less and the 
specific beneficiaries more. 

“The testator who makes a number of 
specific gifts of land or securities or 
money and is silent about the payment 
of inheritance taxes may not be distrib- 
uting his estate at all as he desires to 
do or as he thinks he is doing.” 

The author says that in less than one- 
fourth of the wills he has analyzed is 
any mention made of the payment of in- 
heritance taxes; and yet in nearly every 
one of them, no doubt, the testator 
would have had the inheritance taxes 
paid out of the general estate had the 
matter been called to his attention. 





GAVE THANKSGIVING BASKETS 





Connecticut Mutual Employes Club Dis- 
penses Cheer to Families at 
Hartford 

The Employes Club of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life made the usual annual dona- 
tion of Thanksgiving baskets to families 
in and around Hartford. This year the 
number so aided was 127 men, women 
and children. Charles A. Banks of the 
Connecticut Mutual directed the activi- 
ties and the Visiting Nurses Association 
of Hartford co-operated by furnishing 
names. 
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notably successful. 











‘ ROY LOOMIS was born in New York City. 

tion from high school he took special courses at Columbia 
College. Mr. Loomis engaged in newspaper work with the old Mail 
and Express which was subsequently merged with the Globe and the 
present Telegram. He was active in Government war work, holding 
Then followed a short period of selling 





He entered the life insurance business in 1923 and has been 
Mr. Loomis is well prepared to discuss the 
monthly income plan with business executives and professional men. 


J. ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
50 Church Street, New York 


What Mr. Loomis has accomplished under our 
training, 


men of similar qualities can accomplish. 


After gradua- 


See our advertisement in the New York 
Evening Post next Tuesday and Thursday. 





LE ROY LOOMIS 
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New Companies’ Act Is 
Passed in Great Britain 


ROYAL ASSENT GIVEN AUGUST 3 





Important Amendments Will Not Be- 
come Operative Until Passage Of 
Consolidation Act Next Year 


According to a recent article in a lead- 
ing British insurance newspaper, dealing 
with the Companies Act, 1928, which re- 
ceived the Royal Assent on August 3 of 
this year, some important amendments in 
the law of companies under this new leg- 
islation will take effect (with one excep- 
tion) until the passage of the Consolida- 
tion Act, which is looked for early next 
year. Section 92 of the new Act went 
into effect immediately. Among other 
things, it prohibits the offering of shares 
for sale on subscription by house to 
house hawking. 

There follows a brief sketch of the 
history of legislation affecting the in- 
corporation of insurance companies in 
Great Britain. The article, in part, fol- 
lows: 

“It was not until 1844 that incorpora- 
tion of companies by other than Royal 
charter or special Act of Parliament be- 
came possible; it was some ten years 
later before the prospects of limited lia- 
bility became definitely recognized. A 
number of Companies Acts were passed 
from time to time until the legislation 
became so confusing (owing to parts of 
Acts being cancelled, new sections sub- 
stituted for old, new sections added, etc.) 
that it became necessary to consolidate 
the law into one Act. The whole law re- 
lating to what are known as joint stock 
companies was, therefore, in 1908, com- 
pressed into a lengthy statute of nearly 
300 sections, known as the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908. Short amend- 
ing acts were passed in 1913 and 1917. 
A great part of company law remained, 
however, “case law”; that is, the de- 
cisions from time to time given on cases 
in courts. And now, as explained above, 
the whole of the law is to be consoli- 
dated into an Act early in 1929.” 


Classes of Companies 


There are three varieties of companies 
which may be registered under the Com- 
panies Act as follows: 

Unlimited Company.—This is a little 
more than ordinary partnership, each 
shareholder being liable for the debts 
of the company. He is, however, free 
from liability at the end of a year from 
his ceasing to be a shareholder. Such 
companies are extremely few in number 
and of little importance commercially. 

Company Limited By Guarantee.—This 
class comprises companies (generally in- 
stitutions for the furtherance of the in- 
terests of some professional men, and 
non-trading concerns generally), the 
members of which guarantee to con- 
tribute a certain specified sum each to 
the concern in the event of its being 
wound up while they are members or be- 
fore the expiration of twelve months 
atferwards. Very few of these compa- 
nies are registered. 

Company Limited By Shares.—Most 
present day companies are of this class, 
and are known simply as limited com- 
panies or as joint stock companies. The 
main characteristic is that the liability 
of the members is limited to the amount 
unpaid on their shares. This class of 
companies was, at the passing of the 
Companies Act. of 1907, split into two 
divisions—public companies and private 














in the Company. 












companies. The former are the more 
important. 

The two classes of companies limited 
by shares as follows: 

Public Limited Company.—A_ public 
limited company is one the sharehold- 
ers in which have contributed to the 
capital of the undertaking for the pur- 
pose of conducting a business enterprise, 
receiving in the form of dividends a pro- 
portion of the profits, this proportion de- 
pending on the extent of their holding 
of shares in the company; and in which 
the liability of each shareholder is lim- 
ited to the amount owing at any time 
on his shares. 

Private Limited Company.—A private 
limited company is an association of two 
or more persons for the purpose of car- 
rying on new undertaking or business, 
the company being registered under the 
Companies Act, the shareholders’ liability 
being limited to the amount of the shares 
taken up by them, and the various re- 
strictions as to issue and transfer of 
shares, etc., being complied with. 





JOINS INSURANCE COMPANY 

J. Earle Dunford, well known Rich- 
mond lawyer, has recently become asso- 
ciated with the mortgage loan depart- 
ment of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia. For several years he was con- 
nected with the legal firm of Cutchins 
and Cutchins of Richmond, graduating 
from Richmond College in 1917. He saw 
service Overseas as a captain of the 313th 
Infantry, Seventy-ninth division. 


Once a Policyholder— 


Always a Prospect 
THE POLICYHOLDERS COMPANY 


ERN MUTUAL 7 


MILWAUKEF 


We SPREAD To PROTEC! 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 


of the new business paid 
52 .O 1 % tor in The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
applications of members previously insured 


in 1927 was upon 
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N. Y. LIFE DINNER 





Will Be Held in New Building of Com- 
pany in Madison Square; Hope Pres- 
ident Coolidge Will Flash Sig- 
nal For Formal Opening 

In celebration of the opening of the 
new home office building of the New 
York Life in Madison Square the build- 
ing committee of the company will give 
a dinner on the night of December 12. 
It will be held in the new building. It 
is hoped that President Coolidge will 
flash a signal to the dinner from the 
White House to mark the formal open- 
ing of the building. 

The building committee consists of 
Darwin P. Kingsley, chairman; Alfred 
L. Aiken, vice-chairman; Frank Pres- 
brey, Percy H. Johnston, John G. Mil- 
burn, Lawrence F. Abbott, John J. Pul- 
leyn, Nicholas Murray Butler, George B. 
Cortelyou, Thomas A. Buckner and Wal- 
ton P. Kingsley. 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS DINE 


About 500 persons attended a meeting 
recently sponsored in Terre Haute, Ind., 
by the Terre Haute Association of Life 
Underwriters and addressed by Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, dean of the Wharton School of 
Commerce and Finance. The dinner was 
held at the Hotel Deming. Larry Kigin, 
a member of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of Terre Haute, and agent 
there for the New York Life, presided. 


Change In Investment 
Viewpoint In Britaii 


OFFICES NOW SEEK MOBILIT 





Insurance Society of Edinburgh Hea: ; 
Discussion of Recent Tendencies 
in Investments 





The tendency of those in charge 
the investments of life offices in Brita.1 
is to overhaul investments with moe 
frequency and to rearrange them, sa | 
H. E. Raynes in a paper read before t! e 
Insurance Society of Edinburgh receni- 
ly. There has been a partial change «jf 
opinion on the function and purpose «f 
investments and a modification in the 
scope of some of them. 

One reason, he suggested, for thie 
change of viewpoint was the increasing 
popularity of endowment assurances as 
a form of investment, since an effect of 
this was that those responsible for the 
management of life assurance were func- 
{ioning more and more as trustees of 
savings, and “their capacity as investors 
was becoming more important than that 
as dealers in life contingencies.” 

Mr. Raynes referred to the existence 
of a school of thought which, on grounds 
both of return and of security, supported 
a policy of investment of insurance 
funds in the participating shares of pub- 
lic utility and commercial enterprises. As 
a counsel of investment perfection he 
suggested that the holding of or- 
dinary shares might be increased at the 
expense of fixed interest investments 
when commodity prices were rising and 
that a reverse policy might be adopted 
in the event of a sharp fall in the price 
level of commodities. Mr. Raynes dis- 
tinguished between the investment poli- 
cies of insurance offices and of invest- 
ment companies by stating that, while 
an investment trust only had a liability 
to its shareholders, an insurance com- 
pany must contemplate large demands 
on its funds to teet exceptional con- 
tingencies. Much of the investments, 
therefore, of insurance companies needed 
to be in liquid form, and the proportion 
of ordinary shares that might safely be 
held depended on the position of the 
individual offices. 





ENGELSMAN’S PROGRESS 





Penn Mutual General Agent Has Now 
$3,000,000 Agency With Average Pol- 
icy of $12,000; 10 Months Old 

Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent for 
the Penn Mutual Life in New York, has 
made such consistent progress since his 
agency started “from scratch” in Febru- 
ary that there is now $3,000,000 in paid- 
for business on his books. A significant 
feature of this record is that the average 
size policy written is about $12,000, which 
Mr. Engelsman believes to be more than 
the average size policy of most general 
agencies. The office has now seventeen 
full time agents. 

Before becoming a general agent Mr. 
Engelsman was a million dollar a year 
producer with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. And now in spite of his 
managerial duties he still finds time 10 
act as co-director of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Life Insurance and ‘o 
give some attention to his personal pri - 
duction. 





INCREASES DIVIDENDS 
The Home Life has increased its diy - 
dends for 1929 under its Preferred Who e 
Life policy. 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7500 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. sae. 








HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St.; New York 
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New McNamara Branch 
In Penn Station Zone 


J. M. EISENDRATH TO MANAGE IT 





A Leading Producer of Minneapolis 
Coming Here to Manage New 
Office of Guardian Life 





Julius M. Eisendrath, one of the large 
»roducers of Minneapolis, has joined the 
john C. McNamara organization (Guar- 
dian Life) as agency manager of a new 
branch office which will be established 
‘anuary 2 in the neighborhood of the 
Vennsylvania Station. The new office, 
which will be on Seventh Avenue near 
Yhirtieth street, will provide quarters 
end advanced equipment for a personnel 
of about twenty-five full-time men. This 
force will be assembled by Mr. Eisen- 
drath. 

For eighteen years Mr. Eisendrath has 
lived in Minneapolis where he has been 
active in civic and charitable affairs. He 
cntered the life insurance business less 
than seven years ago and has not failed 
to deliver a paid production of more than 
a million on more than 150 lives during 
the last five years. In the last three 
years his annual production has reached 
$1,300,000. He is an unusually hard 
worker, his plan being to reach his office 
at 8 o’clock and to reach his first pros- 
pect’s office soon after 9 o'clock. In 
the five year period he averaged three 
lives weekly for an approximate amount 
of $7,500 per application. He has been 
active in the Minneapolis Life Under- 
writers’ Association, having served on 
the membership and sales congress com- 
mittees. 

In talking of Mr. Eisendrath, John C. 
McNamara said this week: 

“It is for this reason, because of his 
experience in writing many average men 
for average amounts, that we feel Julius 
Eisendrath is especially fitted for induct- 
ing new men into this business, and for 
instructing, training and _ supervising 
them in the priceless regularity of new 
contact and production of which he is 
such a splendid master. His previous 
management and organization work well 
bears out this thought because for an 
extended period he has the record of as- 
sembling the entire personnel of his for- 
mer agency for a fifteen minute meeting 
at 8:30 every morning.” 

In Minneapolis Mr. Eisendrath was a 
leader of The Prudential and was asso- 
ciate manager of the company there. 

Jack Savlan, who operates one of the 
outstanding agencies in Minneapolis and 
with whom Mr. Eisendrath was associ- 
ated previously, writes of him: ‘“‘He is 
a student, a natural born salesman, a 
wonderful story-teller and a_ hard 
worker.” 





BANKER IN TROUBLE 


There was excitement in Columbus, O., 
newspaper offices during the past ten 
days following the resignation of Frank 
L. Stein, president of the Ohio National 
Bank, and the action of the bank in suing 
Stein for $150,000, asserting that he had 
made some loans without its full author- 
ity, and making other charges. 

_Stein some time ago succeeded Emil 
Kiesewetter, a former president of the 


-Ohio National Bank, as chairman of the 


board of the Columbus Mutual Life. 
Stein is not an insurance man and had 
no part in the administrative details of 
tie Columbus Mutual. He merely ad- 
vised the executive committee relative 
t) some loans, the trouble in no way 
a‘tecting the Columbus Mutual. 





NASHVILLE APPOINTMENT 

The National Life announces the ap- 
I intment of P. T. Throop & Sons, 
“ashville, as general agents for that ter- 
ritory. P. T. Throop has been engaged 
in the life insurance business for forty 
years and is well known throughout the 
Siate. His two sons, Willard L. and 
Kenner Moore Throop, are associated 
with the father in business. 


LEAVE FOR COAST 


Duffield, D’Olier, Munsick and Some 
Other Executives of The Prudential 
Will Be Away Twenty Days 
For the purpose of inspecting the 
agencies along the Pacific coast a num- 
ber of Prudential officials left last week 
for a tour that will extend over a period 
of twenty days. Those in the party in- 
clude President Edward D. Duffield, 
Franklin D’Olier, vice-president in 
charge of administration; George W. 
Munsick, vice-president in charge of 
agencies; John F. Mackin, assistant sec- 
retary of western group; A. E. N. Gray, 
assistant supervisor of field instructors; 
George Potter, executive secretary and 
A. F. Messner, manager of Division Q. 


NEWARK CHEST FUND 

Among the members of the insurance 
fraternity in Newark who have contrib- 
uted to the Newark Community Chest 
Fund are John R. Hardin, president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, who has do- 
nated $1,000; Roger Young of O’Gor- 
man & Young, general insurance agents, 
who has contributed $400, and Robert 
O’Gorman of the same firm, $150. 





JOHN BOOTH, VETERAN, DEAD 





Started With Metropolitan Life in 1880 
and Spent Many Years in 
Philadelphia 
John Booth, one of the veterans of the 
Metropolitan Life field force, died re- 
cently at Philadelphia where he had 
lived since he gave up active business 

about twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. Booth was eighty-one years of 
age. He started with the Metropolitan 
Life in 1880 as an agent in Providence, 
R. I. He was made a superintendent in 
1884 at Brooklyn, N. Y., later transfering 
to Wilmington, Del, and in 1891 became 
superintendent of the Philadelphia South 
district, relinquishing active duties in 
1902, since which time he had made his 
home in Philadelphia. 





APPOINTS GEO. H. HOLDEN 

Announcement has been made by the 
A. Holllander Agency of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the appoint- 
ment of George H. Holden, manager of 
the life department of the Lewis & Gen- 
dar, Inc., as branch manager for the 
Equitable. The Society will be repre- 
sented at 1 Liberty street, New York, 
and 153 Montague street, Brookyn, the 
offices of Lewis & Gendar, Inc. 








LIMITS INCREASED 


In keeping with its plans of 
expansion, the Manhattan Life 
announces the following im- 
portant changes in  under- 
writing practices: 


1. Limit on one life, $100,000 
2. Disability Benefits on $25,0(0 
3. $50,000 on one exammation 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


Madison Ave. at 60th Street 
New York City 


Organized 1850 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY 


President 























J. B. Hutcheson, district manager at 
Roanoke for the Mutual Life of New 
York, stood 49 among the leading pro- 
ducers of the company in number of lives 
in October in the United States and 
Canada. 








It Takes 


them. 


line. 


LIFE - - 








Most men know that Life Insurance 
offers the one best and surest solu- 
tion of their problem—but they do 
not “buy”—they have to be “sold.” 
And it takes a real salesman to sell 


Selling life insurance is not merely 
laying a policy before a man and 
asking for his signature on the dotted 
Life Insurance Selling is a 
profession. It requires careful prep- 


ACCIDENT ~*~ - 


A Real Salesman 
To Sell Them - 7 / 


VERY real, red-blooded man is interested in the future 
welfare and protection of his family. 
have all the comforts of life with which he can surround 
them. He would like to feel assured that whatever happens to 
him they will be taken care of. 


This Company is greatly interested 
in this type of salesmanship. We 
credit a large part of our splendid 
success and rapid growth to the 
constantly increasing number of real 
salesmen in our field organization. 
We have need for more such men. 


Operating in 40 States — Branch Offices and General Agencies 


in practically all important centers 


IC ah JOB 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 


He wants them to 


aration, a thorough knowledge of 
the business, a keen understanding 
of human nature and an ability to 
quickly analyze human needs. 


HOME OFFICE: 
HEALTH 


St. Louis 
GROUP 
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Foehl Agency Writes 
$9,000,000 In 9 Weeks 


GIVES DINNER TO PRODUCERS 





Prudential Executives Among Guests 
Of Manager in Celebrating 
Tenth Anniversary 





On December 2 Charles A. Foehl 
completed ten years as manager for The 
Prudential in New York and the agents 
and brokers affiliated with the agency 
celebrated the occasion by presenting to 
Mr. Foehl a total of $9,129,108 new busi- 
ness. The presentation took place at a 
dinner given to members of the organi- 
zation by Mr. Foehl Monday evening at 
the Hotel McAlpin. There were about 
175 present, including a number of Pru- 
dential executives from the home office, 
medical examiners and brokers. 

The producers of the organization, who 
rolled up the total of over $9,000,000 in 
nine weeks from October 1 to Decem- 
ber 2, came in for as much congratula- 
tions as Mr. Foehl because of his anni- 
versary. 


Home Office Executives Attend 

Among those at the speakers’ table in 
addition to Mr. Foehl and P. R. Garri- 
son, assistant manager of the agency who 
presided, were from the home office: Ed- 
ward Gray, vice-president; Edward S. 
Andrews, supervisor of field cducation; 
Dr. L. Allen Patton, medical director; 
Henry B. Sutphen, assistant secretary; 
E. K. Hopper, supervisor of Ordinary; 
Frank A. B. Page, manager Ordinary is- 
sue; Valentine Howell, assistant actu- 
ary; and Melville P. Dickinson, assistant 
secretary, who is in charge of group. 
The only outside guest at the speakers’ 
table was Charles B. Knight, manager 
for the Union Central Life in New 
York. All Prudential managers in New 
York, Brooklyn and Newark were in- 
vited and most of them were present. 

P. R. Garrison, assistant manager of 
the agency who presided presented to 
Mr. Foehl a scroll in tribute and com- 
memoration of his ten years as man- 
ager in New York. 
Found New York Wasn’t Hard Boiled 

In expressing his appreciation to the 
members of the agency and those out- 
side who contributed to the result Mr. 
Foehl said that he came to New York 
ten years ago with some anxiety as to 
the future here because he had always 
heard that Gotham was a_ hard-boiled 
and difficult place in which to achieve 
success. But in that decade he had 
found only pleasure in his task and 
friendship and co-operation in the busi- 





dends of the mutual. 


company. 





ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Insurance in Force Over.... 
er 


ee 


THE IDEAL POLICY 


The low initial premiums of the stock company, combined with the divi- 
A privilege a Master Mason cannot find elsewhere. 


ACACIA agents place more insurance per capita than agents of any other 


RENEWALS BASED ON VOLUME OF BUSINESS— 
NOT ON PREMIUMS COLLECTED 
If you care to better your position, write to 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President, Washington, D. C. 


101 Indiana Avenue 








ness. He recalled that it was twenty- 
six years ago that he gave up a position 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad in Pitts- 
burgh and called at The Prudential of- 
fice there because he had a policy with 
the company. At the time Charles B. 
Knight was manager for The Prudential 
in Pittsburgh. Before Mr. Foehl left 
Mr. Knight’s office he had a contract as 
an agent and there was born on that oc- 
casion a friendship between the two that 
is one of the human interest stories of 
the agency business. When Mr. Knight 
was advanced to the important position 
of manager at Philadelphia Mr. Foehl 
was made manager at Pittsburgh. Later 
Mr. Knight was given the still more 
important position of manager for Or- 
dinary at New York and again Mr. Foehl 
succeeded him by going to Philadelphia. 
Still another time he followed in the 
footsteps of Mr. Knight by coming to 
New York to take The Prudential agen- 
cy when Mr. Knight took over the Union 
Central Life agency here. 


Mr. Foehl said that at the agency 
meeting Monday morning, the day of his 
anniversary, he recalled with pleasure 
that there were a number of agents 
there who were with the agency when 
he arrived from Philadelphia. At that 
time Mr. Garrison was assistant manager 
as now. The nine wecks’ campaign, he 
said, had produced more business than 
the whole agency wrote in the entire 
year of 1919. 

Among those receiving special thanks 
from Mr. Foehl for the success of the 
production campaign were P. R. Garri- 
son and James E. O’Neill, assistant man- 
agers of the agency. 

Mr. Foehl explained that while the 
special production campaign in his honor 
had closed at noon on Monday, up to 








the time of the dinner so much addi- 
tional new business had come in that 
they had almost made the total ten mil- 
lion, or one million for each year of his 
managership. 

C. B. Knight as Insurance “Daddy” 

Mr. Knight had frequently been re- 
ferred to during the speaking as the in- 


- surance “father” of Mr. Foehl and when 


he spoke he said that he had been 
“daddy” to at least ten life insurance 
agency managers; and that Mr. Foehl 
had been a model child and had never 
given him a moment’s concern as to his 
future. 

Vice-President Gray compared The 
Prudential of today with old times and 
said that the company was considered as 
“Strong as Gibraltar” years ago when it 
had only a fraction of its present re- 
sources. He told of the origin of the 
use of the famous rock in the company’s 
advertising and said that over $5,000,000 
had been spent in putting this slogan 
before the public and it had been worth 
every dollar of it. Among other speak- 
ers were these: Edward S. Andrews, Dr. 
Patton, George W. Boyling, assistant 
manager of the agency in charge of 
brokerage; and Edward Kellman, who 
produced the largest number of appli- 
cations in the drive, twenty. 

There was a musical entertainment 
throughout the evening by professional 
artists and general singing. 





SURPRISE MR. AND MRS. WALLIS 


Allan D. Wallis, manager in Philadel- 
phia of the Equitable of Iowa, and Mrs. 
Wallis were given a surprise at their 
home in Melbourne, Pa. when sixty 
guests came in to help them celebrate 
their anniversary. Mr. and Mrs. Wallis 
have ten children. 


EQUITABLE EXTENDS LIMITS 





Maximum Age For Ordinary Insuranc.. 
Raised to Include Age 
Seventy 
Agency Vice-President Frank L. Jon. s 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Socie: y 
announced to the field force this week : 
extension of the age limits at which i:,- 
surance will be considered on the orc - 
nary life plan, from age 65 to age 7), 
The annual, semi-annual and quarter y 
premiums (without disability) for ag’s 

66, 68 and 70 are shown below: 


Ordinary Life Premium Rates Per $1,010 





Ages 
66 68 70 
Annual ..... $107.31 $120.25 $135.11 
Semi-annual 55.80 = 62.53 70.26 
Quarterly 28.44 31.87 35.80 


The limits for standard risks will be 
as follows: 


Age at 

Issue New Ins Total Ins. 
vate oueince 40,000 65,000 
Oe Pee 30,000 55,000 
OO n.d Aatindas: 30,000 50,000 
Oita tera 25,000 45,000 
7, Se ae een 25,000 40,000 





PREFERRED RISK PENSION 





New Policy Issued by Acacia Mutual 
Life, Washington; Units of 
$50 Monthly 

A new policy form known as the Pre- 
ferred Risk Pension Policy has been an- 
nounced by the Acacia Mutual Life As- 
sociation of Washington, D. C. This 
policy contract is designed to provide a 
life time pension for both man and wife 
and also to provide a monthly income 
for the children after the man and wife 
have both died. 

The policy is sold in units of $50 per 
month—that is, a man may provide him- 
self with an income beginning at age 65 
in the amount of $50, $100, $150 or more. 
This pension is paid him from age 65 
until his death at which time the pay- 
ments are made to the widow and con- 
tinue to her until her death. If the in- 
sured should die before age 65, then the 
pension to the widow begins immediately 
and continues until her death. Upon her 
death the secondary beneficiary receives 
the monthly pension payments until a 
total of 240 have been completed. jf 

Provision has been made that premi- 
ums will be waived and the pension pay- 
ments to begin immediately in the event 


of total and permanent disability. Any. 


total disability covering a period of at 
least six months will be considered as 
permanent. 








STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








Our New Methods for Uncovering 
Life Insurance Needs are Creating 


Increased Sales for our Agents 














Incorporated 1844 
Eighty-Four Years of Service 





























Organized 1845 








SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 





Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


The Boston Better 


Another Business Bureau in a 
Boost For pamphlet on getting 
Insurance ahead financially runs 


this statement: | 

Remember, it is an indisputable time- 
proved fact that the sure road to finan- 
cial independence is open to all of us in 
these four investment commandments: 

Make Regular Additions to 
Savings Accounts. 

Buy Life Insurance. 

Own a Home. 

Invest in Sound Securities. 

Life insurance is one of the best in- 
vestments. It affords the surest and 
safest protection yet devised for the pub- 
lic good. In the sound economic plan of 
any individual, life insurance fills a place 
no other investment satisfies. Savings 
accounts come first, because they supply 
a more immediate incentive to work and 
save, and because they build the capital 
necessary to purchase life insurance, 
homes and sound investment securities. 
Home ownership comes third because of 
family comfort and protection, and is an 
incentive to get ahead. Then come 
sound investment securities. 

* * * 


The Amicable Life 

of Texas has issued 

vs. a circular telling why 

$10,000 Realty the average man 

should value his $10,- 

000 life insurance policy more highly than 

he does the deed to his $10,000 real es- 

tate. It gives eight reasons. Here they 
are: 


$10,000 Policy 


1. It cost me less to obtain the policy. 
I had to pay down only one-fortieth of 
its face value. 

| had to pay full value of my real 
estate. 

2. It costs me less to 
policy. 

Taxes, fire insurance, repairs, etc., to 
my property amount to more than the 
deposits on the policy. 

The value of my policy must ap- 
preciate. This is guaranteed by its terms. 


ly real estate is as likely to depreciate 


maintain the 


as { is to appreciate. 


There is no flaw in the policy which 


© aft'r one year is incontestible. 


There may easily be a flaw in the title 


to my real estate. 


Should I become permanently and 
tot lly disabled my policy will pay me 
$10) a month. In addition no further 
de; osits will be required on the policy, 
but the values of the policy are increas- 
ing as though I were making the pay- 
merts, 


/ uring disability the expenses of taxes, 
re;uirs, etc., on the property are gomg 
on il the same, and must be paid by me 


or iny family in order to retain the prop- 
eri 


: Should natural death occur my pol- 
icy will bring to my family at once $10,000 
in cash without a cent of expense to them. 


The property might have to be sacri- 
ficed if ready cash be needed, and a com- 
mission in addition will probably have to 
be paid. 

7. Suppose I die by accident. The pol- 
icy will then be worth $20,000, double its 
face value, to my family. 

The real estate may then be worth its 
purchase price. 

8. When I die my policy will provide 
the necessities of life for my family. 

On the other hand, the expense of 
keeping up my property may deprive my 
family of even its shelter. 


* * x 
M. J. Donnelly, of 
What New Castle, Pa, a 
M. J. Donnelly leading agent of the 
Reads Equitable Society, 


was recently asked 
by The Eastern Underwriter to describe 
his reading habits. He says he is a 
regular reader of the “Saturday Even- 
ing Post,” “Literary Digest,” “Atlantic 
Monthly,” and New York “Times.” He 
likes psychology and enjoys reading H. 
A. Overstreet, author of “Human Be- 
havior” and “About Ourselves.” 
MIDLAND MUTUAL’S NEW POLICY 
The Midland Mutual Life of Columbus 
has brought out a new guaranteed low 
cost $5,000 special policy, which at age 
35 carries a premium of $104.25. Mana- 
ger of Agencies J. A. Hawkins expects 
this contract to be very popular. The 
first ten applications received gave the 
company an average of $6,700 per policy. 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 














PARTICIPATING INSURANCE 
ON ALL FORMS 


First year dividends (con- 
tingent on payment of second 
year premium.) 


Low Net Cost 
For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 
110 William Street 
New York City 

















Forty-four Per Cent on Policy Holders 


The Bankers Life Company established two records in 
October, 1928, “Policy Holders’ Month.” 

The paid-for production of $17,708,649 was the greatest 
October total, and the second greatest total for any 
month, in the Company’s history. 

More than 44 per cent. of the October production was 
written on Bankers Life policy holders—another 
Onward March record. 


OEE SEINE 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


THE ONWARD MARCH COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President DES MOINES, IOWA 
Established 1879 














A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection. 


$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 


ROM OEM MNS oda als cice'ceedisndusdelcabacaaes ee $5,000 
Any I iss nds checbdeedcasaneaviseaie 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths...................02.0--. 15,000 


Accident Benefits $50. per WEEK for fifty- two weeks 
$25. per WEEK thereafter 
JNon-cancellable) 
Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 
Also $5,000 ‘‘Preferred Risk’? Policy—high value— low premiums; 


per $1,000. Endowment a 
Income—Non-Medical. 


} age 35, $19.91 
ge 85—Juveniles age 10 years and upward—Monthly 


Insures and assures your client’s future and yours 


Are you Interested in an agency? Our Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell 
you all about it. Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord, New Hampshire INQUIRE 
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Sm a ot ine 


Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Service e 


N IDEAL became a reality when, on February Ist, 1848, 
A “The Mutual Life of New York” issued its first policy. 
The business of life insurance on the mutual plan started 

in America then and there. 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to greatness 
—age in itself is no great distinction. The Mutual Life began 
with high ideals of business conduct, which still prevail. It aims 
at quality and to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their representatives 
The Mutual Life has an outstanding record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as a career 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice- President and M of A | 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





34 Nassau Street _New York, N. Y. 
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A. W. Frye Of Maccabees 
Resigns Under Fire 


CHARGES BY GENERAL COUNSEL 








Veteran D. P. Markey, Recalled From 
Retirement, Becomes Acting Supreme 
Commander of Big Fraternal 





Detroit newspapers the past week have 
been full of stories relative to the in- 
ternal affairs of the Maccabees, the larg- 
est of the fraternal orders, and which 
has 50,000 members in Michigan alone. 
The stories are based on the resignation 
of A. W. Frye, supreme commander of 
the Maccabees. It is said he resigned 
to avert possible: dissention in the order. 

The first knowledge of this dissention 
came in September when John E. Owen, 
general counsel of the order, presented 
to the board of trustees charges against 
Mr. Frye. At a secret session the board 
accepted the resignation of Frye, and 
appointed Daniel P. Markey acting su- 
preme commander. Mr. Markey was 
head of the Maccabees for thirty-three 
years prior to 1924 when he retired in 
favor of Mr. Frye. He will remain in 
office until next July when a regular 
election of supreme officers will be held 
in Detroit. 


Frye’s Statement 

Mr. Frye said to Detroit newspapers: 
“The charges were brought against me 
by S. W. Hall, supreme record keeper; 
Mr. Owen, general counsel, and Frank 
H. Lee, all of whom secured their posi- 
tions through my efforts. I demanded 
the resignation of Owen last July. He 
refused to resign and the charges 
brought by him and the other two 
against me followed. The accusations, 
on the whole, are unimportant, and the 
‘trial’ seemed to be more for political 
supremacy in the organization than any- 
thing else. 

“TI resigned because I realized that if 
the uncertainty continued internal rum- 
blings would be heard within the order. 
In resigning, I have only the interest of 
the order in mind. That is of primary 
importance because the Maccabees al- 
ways has been and still is near and dear 
to me. I have given thirty years of my 
life to. the fraternity without a single 
blemish, and it doesn’t seem to me that 
these wholly ungrounded charges are 
fair.” 

Has Assets of $37,000,000 

The Maccabees have assets of more 
than $37,000,000. In 1885 it was incor- 
porated as a fraternal society. In 1914 
it absorbed the Knights of the Modern 
Maccabees and at that time its present 
title was adopted. In 1924 all of its busi- 
ness was revalued on the American 314% 
basis. 





REBATE COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


The complaint against Duke A. Put- 
ney, general agent at Richmond, for the 
Union Mutual Life of Portland, that he 
be allowed a rebate on the premium for 
a $2,000 policy issued February 7, 1928, 
to Moses B. Gwin, 64 years old, has been 
dismissed by the state corporation com- 
mission. 





J. P. Wells, district manager at Dan- 
ville, Va., for the Mutual Life of New 
York, recently took his thirty-second de- 
gree in the Masonic organization. 


AETNA LIFE CHANGES 





C. S. Richardson of New York Made 
Pacific Superintendent; Schriver 
At Peoria 

Several changes in Aetna Life field 
organization are announced by Vice- 
President K. A. Luther. Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Agencies L. O. Schriver 
who was acting manager at Peoria, Il, 
following the resignation of F. D. Craw- 
shaw, has been made general agent. 
John N. Adams.is transferred from the 
Pacific division and _ succeeds 
Schriver as central division superinten- 
dent. 

Carlton S. Richardson of the R. H. 
Keffer general agency in New York, is 
made Pacific division superintendent, 
succeeding Mr. Adams. Mr. Richardson 
joined the Aetna Life agency in New 
York in 1924 after a number of years of 
successful general business experience. 
Mr. Adams had been in the banking and 
investment business prior to going with 
the Portland, Ore., agency in 1926 where 
he was assistant general agent. 





LARGE BRITISH TAX CASES 





Heavy Death Duties Cause Writing of 
Some Big Lines For This 
Purpose 

The heavy death duties imposed in 
Britain are a source of some large lines 
of life insurance. London papers on one 
day recently gave two such cases. Ver- 
non James Watney, a former chairman 
of Watney’s, the great London brewers, 
left an unsettled estate valued at $10,- 
294,070. He had insured his life heavily 
to provide as far as possible for death 
duties, which will amount to about #,- 
250,000, and he expressed the hope that 
his successors would do the same. 

Edward Hicks of Henfield, Sussex, a 
Lloyd’s underwriter, left unsettled prop- 
erty worth $1,838,460, on which the du- 
ties on the property will amount to 
about $490,000. 


W. W. ARCHER, EDITOR, DIES 

William W. Archer, associated with the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia for 
a number of years as editor of the com- 
pany’s publications, is dead, aged 74. He 
passed away at his home in Richmond 
last week. Five years ago he retired 
from active work. Before becoming as- 
sociated with the company he was en- 
gaged in newspaper work in Richmond, 
starting his newspaper career aS a re- 
porter on the old Richmond Whig. Later 
he became an editorial writer on the 
“Evening State,” another Richmond 
daily. Besides a widow, he is survived 
by two sons. 





Mr. ° 











Underwriting Methods 


that are 


Sound—Liberal— Modern 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


87 Milk Street, Boston 











“IT’S A GOOD POLICY” 
MORE NEW POLICIES 


Retirement Income Policies 
(income to the insured) 


LOW COST PREFERRED RISK POLICY 
NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY and 
ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


clearly define contractual rights of all parties interested 


COMPLETELY REVISED PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY FORMS 
that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life underwriter. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 








LETTER UNANSWERED 





Jerome McLeland Has Not Told This 
Paper What He Means by “Nat- 
ural Law and Vibration” 

The Eastern Underwriter has not yet 
received a reply from Jerome McLeland 
of the Personal Guidance Bureau, As- 
bury Park, who is offering a confiden- 
tial service to agents for a fee of 8% 
of first year’s premiums on_ business 
closed through confidential data on 
prospective clients which he offers to 
give. The Eastern Underwriter a fort- 
night ago asked McLeland to explain 
one sentence in the mutual agreement he 
signs with agents. The sentence reads: 
“All data furnished the salesman is 
based upon scientific deductions and re- 
search dealing with Natural Law and Vi- 
bration.” 

What The Eastern Underwriter would 
like to know is what McLeland means 
by “natural law and vibration”; and 
how they will help agents sell policies. 


WITH LIFE PRESIDENTS 





H. S. Weaver Made Assistant Secretary; 
Yale and Columbia Law School 
Graduate . 
Hobart S. Weaver has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. Mr. Weaver 
was born in Torrington, Conn., March, 
1894, and is a son of the vice-president 
of the American Brass Co. He was an 
honor graduate of Yale University in 
1916. He studied law at Columbia Law 
School and received his diploma in 1920. 
He was admitted to the New York bar 
in November, 1920, and since this time 
has been engaged in the general practice 
in New York City. For the last four 
years he was in the employ of the law 
firm of Blandy, Mooney & Shipman. 





Emmett H. Rolston, general agent of 
the New England Mutual at Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn., died there this week. He was 
with the company thirty-six years, hav- 
ing started at nineteen. 
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“BACK OF THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE AGENT ~~~SPEED AND GOOD SERVICE 

















1851 


1928 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 


equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


agent. 


happiness of its representatives. 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 


George T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 





| The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
1927 Showed Greatest Gains in History of Company 


Wide Variety of Ordinary and Industrial Policies 
Give Agents Unusual Money Making Opportunities. 


OFFICERS 
E. J. Heppenheimer, President 
i 


E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
S. R. Brown, Secretary 




















Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 
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Broker Thorsen Joins 
Candy-Cigarette War 


AT LEAST, IT APPEARS HE HAS 





Writes Medical Directors Asking if 
Tobacco Smoking Will Make Heavy- 
weights More Acceptable 





J. Mitchel Thorsen, an uptown New 
York City insurance broker, who does a 
large business having among his clients 
some of the most important business and 
professional people of the city, has 
caused a stir in life insurance head of- 
fices by writing a letter to the chief 
medical directors asking them to go on 
record as to what they think heavy- 
weights should do to reduce their weight 
so as to make them more acceptable to 
life insurance companies. What has 
caused the excitement is a paragraph in 
Thorsen’s letter asking if tobacco smok- 
ing and water drinking will not help re- 
duce weight. Thorsen asks for an im- 
mediate reply, saying that if he does not 
get it he will feel at liberty to publish 
his letter in the daily press. 

The reason the letter has caused a stir 
is that there is a bitter fight going on 
at the present time in the advertising 
world between the cigarette companies 
and the association of confectionery 
manufacturers originating in an ad of 
one of the tobacco companies in which 
the public is warned against eating 
candy and advised to smoke cigarettes on 
the theory of the advertisers that candy 
eating increases weight and _ tobacco 
smoking cuts it down. 

Tobacco People Stand Pat 

When the cigarette ad first appeared 
there was a meeting of the confectionery 
people resulting in their writing an in- 
dignant letter to the tobacco people de- 
manding a retraction or at least a dis- 
continuance of such advertising. The 
tobacco people refused to change their 
attitude. The present confectionery ads 
are to the effect that candy eating is an 
aid to good health. 

J. Mitchel Thorsen is one of the clev- 
crest publicity men in the insurance 
business and at one time was associated 
with Edward L. Bernays, the “king of 
the public relations” men. At least 
some people give him that title, one of 
whom is not Ivy Lea, whose friends say 
he deserves the title. 

Interesting developments as a result 
of Thorsen’s letter may be expected. 





LARGE TAXABLE BALANCES 





Prudential and Mutual Benefit Show 

Substantial Increases for 1929 Per- 

~ sonalty Tax in Newark 

The Newark tax department this 
week received from The Prudential and 
the Mutual Benefit reports showing 
their taxable balances for the 1929 per- 
sonalty tax. 

The Prudential shows a taxable bal- 

ance of $78,948,320.73. This is an in- 
crease of $15,909,400 over the same item 
for 1928. The rate for 1928 is $3.83, and 
on that basis, The Prudential’s tax on 
personalty would amount to $3,023,719.89 
as’ compared with $2,414,428.17 for 1928. 
Vhe rate for 1929 has not been fixed. 
_ The Mutual Benefit balance is $19,533,- 
208, an increase of $4,275,268 over 1928. 
On the $3.83 rate basis, the tax is $748,- 
121.56. In 1928 the Mutual Benefit paid 
$584,381.40. 

Neither of the reports include real es- 
tate values. These are being assessed 
by the tax department. For 1928 the 


c:ty collected a total of $32,532,816.60 in 
t2xes, 





MOORE OF TOLEDO LEADS 
The outstanding record during Bank- 
ers Life “Policyholders Month” during 
the month of October was made by H. 
|. Moore of the Toledo Agency. In all 
“oore wrote fourteen applications, ten 
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Pioneering 


gq Progress always requires pioneering. Some- 
one must take the first steps, must lead in 
the exploring of new fields, must “‘go before 
and remove obstacles for those who follow.” 


















q In order to fulfil its obligation to humanity, 
life insurance must seek new ways of service, 
in addition to extending the old. Andsoit 
must have pioneers. The New York Life 
has always recognized this obligation. 


















q Many years ago this Company undertook to 
pioneer in the field of sub-standard risks. 
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q After a long and intensive study of declined 
cases, it found that special rates could be 
calculated, permitting, with safety, the ac- 


ceptance of many risks which previously had 
been rejected. 
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q On July 1, 1896, the Company issued its 
first sub-standard policy. Since then, the 
writing of insurance on impaired lives has 
been a part of the New York Life’s regular 
service to the public, and has gradually been 
adopted by a majority of the larger companies. 








To-day, Nylic Agents are en- 
abled to obtain insurance 
for approximately three 
out of every five clients 
who otherwise would 


be declined. 











NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
President 





New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 
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Urges Institutional 
“Ads” By British Co’s. 


YOUNGER OFFICES ARE FOR IT 
C. C. H. Drake of “Old Prudential” Tells 
London Institute Business Needs 
Advertising 





The idea of institutional advertising, 
or collective publicity, as it is called in 
Great Britain, was suggested before the 
Insurance Institute of London recently 
by C. C. H. Drake of the Prudential 
Assurance. Mr. Drake stressed the 
need for taking steps that will attract 
business rather than merely meeting the 
demands for insurance. Some of the 
British offices appreciate the value of 
advertising, he said, but there are others 
that are not achieving the progress that 
might fairly be expected of them at the 
present time, due to their conservatism 
in this respect. They are permitting 
more enterprising institutions to out- 
strip them. A plan of collective adver- 
tising is now favored in many quarters, 
he said, and particularly among the 
smaller and newer companies which 
would stand to benefit greatly by such 
a plan. 

Have Uniform Group Premiums 

Mr. Drake also discussed pension 
plans and said that in the framing of 
a scheme by an insurance office the ideal 
seemed to be the devising of a plan in 
such a way that the advantages of a 
private scheme were preserved, while 
the benefits were guaranteed and the 
insurance office assumed the responsi- 
bilities of administration. The life offices 
are always ready to submit plans de- 
signed to meet different circumstances. 
Group insurance policies were also dis- 
cussed in the paper. When these are 
issued either each individual may pay 
the same contribution in proportion to 
the sum insured and the firm pays the 
balance, or in other cases the employers 
may be prepared to pay the whole of 
the cost. It may be recalled that the 
majority of the British life offices re- 
cently decided to adopt the same rates 
of premium and also standard policy 
conditions for this type of insurance, 
which, in recent years, has been growing 
in importance. 





NEWARK AGENCY EXPANDING 





I. K. Schwartz, General Agent, North- 
western Nat’l, Plans to Appoint 
County Agents in N. J. 

I. K. Schwartz, general agent of the 
Northwestern National in New Jersey, is 
planning to appoint an agent in each 
New Jersey county, including Mon- 
mouth, Middlesex, Atlantic, Cape May, 
Camden, Passaic and Hudson, and will 

be known as county agents. 

Mr. Schwartz became general agent in 
September. He had been general agent 
of the International Life. His personal 
production since taking charge of the 
office has totaled $250,000 while the 
agency production amounts to $500,000. 
With the agency force are Maurice 
Strauss, B. Speiser, S. Pomykalo, Frank 
Schwartz and S. Hausman. 

While with the International Life Mr. 
Schwartz was a million dollar producer 
for more than four years, last year pro- 
ducing $1,600,000. 





PROFESSORIAL DEMONSTRATION 
The next meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York will 
take place at the Hotel Astor on the 
evening of December 11. The speakers 
will be Paul F. Clark, president of the 
National Association, and Professors Al- 
vin C. Busse and Richard C. Borden of 
New York University. Mr. Clark is an 
excellent speaker and will discuss “The 
Next Decade of Life Insurance.” 
Professors Busse and Borden, who at 
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the present time are connected with the 

English and public speaking departments 
at New York University, are going to 

= put on an actual sales demonstration. 


©! which were on policyholders, an aver- _————— en 
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British vs. 


U. S. Values 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tifiable exception has been taken. I was 
guilty of discourtesy in my choice of 
language, and am very sorry that I used 
the word “inferior,” but—in palliation, 
not in excuse—should like to suggest that 
the occasion was to a certain extent 
privileged and that not quite the same 
precision of language is customary at 
agency conventions as (say) at the meet- 
ings of the Actuarial Society. 

Admires American Life Institutions 

Mr. Moir’s paper covers the ground 
very thoroughly, and obviously it was 
written with a wider purpose than mere- 
ly to controvert the few words in my 
3irmingham speech to which exception 
has been taken; but my remark, in a 
sense, constitutes the “text for his ser- 
mon,” and it may be that some of his 
readers would get a false impression 
were my reply to be confined to what I 
did say and to omit all reference to the 
things which I did not say. 

May I in the first place express my- 
self as an admirer of the great Ameri- 
can life institutions and say that I did 
not accuse and never have accused them 
of extravagance? I have never for a 
moment suggested that it is scientific to 
compare expense ratios obtained by di- 
viding the total expenses by the premium 
income. I agree with the view that when 
investigating expense ratios weight must 
be given to the relative volumes of new 
business and some weight to the fact that 
British business consists mainly of Whole 
of Life insurance. I recognize that the 
disability benefits which are given in 
America in conjunction with life insur- 
ance are far in excess of what is the 
practice in Great Britain. I understand 
the cost of these benefits to the Ameri- 
can companies exceeds the additional 
premiums received for them. I agree 
that the surrender values paid in Ameri- 
ca are on the whole on a scale much 
more generous than is the practice in 
Great Britain; indeed, I will go further 
and admit that the British attitude to- 
wards the business of life insurance is 
tinged more with commercialism and less 
with idealism than I believe to be the 
attitude of those engaged in the busi- 
ness in America. I am fully conscious, 
too, of the fact that even when compar- 
ing two not dissimilar companies in 
Great Britain, and certainly when com- 
paring two great groups of companies 
operating under very different conditions 
in different parts of the world, a com- 
parison of points of detail is almost cer- 
tain to be ineffective, and that the only 
possible effective comparison is one 
which must be made on very broad lines. 

Some Things to Remember 


It is, however, worth remembering that 
while an individual, faced with the prob- 
lem of deciding where he will place his 
life insurance, might decide that he pre- 
fers to pay a low rate of premium rather 
than a high; that he prefers to have a 
policy containing guaranteed surrender 
values on the American scale rather than 
one securing surrender values on the 
British scale; that he prefers to have 
a policy (and to pay the additional pre- 
mium required) containing the very gen- 
erous American disability benefits; yet, 
if he takes a With-profit policy, all he is 
doing is electing in what form he will 
take his share of the profits, because to 
the extent that these things cost money 
the sum available for “dividends” or 
“bonuses” is correspondingly reduced. 
If an American company bases its sur- 
render values on the American Experi- 
ence with 3% interest and if a British 
company uses instead the HM table with 
414% interest, is that any evidence one 
way or the other as to which company 
gives its policyholders the best value for 
their money? Other things being equal, 


the American policyholder scores if he 
surrenders his policy, and, again other 
things being equal, the British policy- 
holder scores if he does not surrender. 
The question of equity arises as between 
one section of the policyholders and an- 
other, but the total of the benefits avail- 


able for the policyholders as a whole 
does not appear to be influenced. The 
business of life insurance as a whole in 
Great Britain and also, I believe, in 
America is so nearly mutualized that any 
additional liberality is in the nature of 
a redistribution of benefits rather than 
a genuine increase, and this is an aspect 
of our business which is apt to be over- 
looked. 
Amplifies Statement 

May I now come to what actually was 
said in Birmingham and endeavor to ex- 
press myself with more precisign. Hav- 
ing explained the circumstances under 
which I was speaking, it only remains 
to add that I did not intend the word 
“inferior” to be taken in the wide sense 
in which evidently it has been interpret- 
ed. What I had in mind (and I hope 
and believe my hearers so understood 
me) was that in my opinion the British 
offices give their policyholders better 
“value for money” than is given by 
American offices to their policyholders. 
It seems to me, as will no doubt be gath- 
ered from what has already been writ- 
ten, that while a reasonably liberal pol- 
icy in the matter of surrender values 
(which certainly ought to be guaranteed 
in the policv), an attractive supplemen- 
tary disability benefit, and a form of 
dividend or bonus distribution which is 
popular, are all factors calculated to as- 
sist the development of a large life busi- 
ness (and they are factors by no means 
absent from the policies offered by Brit- 
ish companies), yet they are not factors 
which determine as between one com- 
pany and another and as between one 
country and another which institution or 
group of institutions is in fact giving the 
policvholders as a body the greater value 
for the premiums received. From the 
point of view of deciding which gives 
the better “value for money,” compar- 
ing one company with another or one 
group of companies with another group, 
there are only three things which really 
matter. The first is the rate of interest 
earned on the fund; the second is the 
proportion of the premiums expended on 
commissions and expenses of manage- 
ment; and the third is the mortality ex- 
perienced. These three things are fun- 
damental, and, while after further inves- 
tigation I should like to correct the very 
rough figures given by me at Birming- 
ham last Winter, I still think the bal- 
ance is in favor of British life insurance 
as a whole from this “value for money” 
point of view. 

: Conclusion 

When quoting at Birmingham a dif- 
ference in the expense ratio of ten points 
against the American companies I must 
admit that I had not given sufficient 
weight to the fact that American ac- 
counts are in a cash form and not in the 
revenue form with which we in Great 
Britain are more familiar, and I now 
think when allowance is made for bon- 
uses applied in payment of premiums 
that a margin of about five or six points 
in favor of the British companies would 
be more accurate. On the other hand, 
after further investigation of the rates 
of interest now being earned, I can only 
come to the conclusion that the Ameri- 
can offices probably are not earning on 
their funds any higher return than is 
being earned by British offices. Of 
course, certain items of taxation may 
either be deducted from interest or add- 
ed to expenses of management, but I 
am only considering the combined ef- 
fect, and from that point of view it does 
not matter in which way taxation is 
treated in the accounts. It is more than 
a little difficult to make mortality com- 
parisons if only because in a sense one 
is comparing the mortality of a country 
with the mortality of a continent; but, 
while our underwriting methods differ 
considerably, I cannot persuade myself 
that there is any material difference, and 
I have seen no figures indicating any 
material difference, in the results 
achieved. May I repeat again that I 
am not criticising the actual ratio of 
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expenditure nor am I criticising the ac- 
tual rate of interest earned, and I cer- 
tainly am not criticising the attractive 
nature of the contracts offered by Amer- 
ican companies? I have as a matter of 
fact deliberately advocated a reasonable 
increase in our expense ratios in Great 
Britain for the purpose of getting more 
new business, and have also made public 
my view that we do not pay sufficient 
attention to the supplementary features 
of our contracts. 

May I conclude by repeating how sorry 
I am that I expressed myself so crudely 
at Birmingham. The last thing desired 
was to provoke a controversy on the re- 
spective merits of British and American 
insurance, and it never crossed my. mind 
that my remarks would be so widely re- 
ported. Under the circumstances in 
which I was speaking I think it was le- 
gitimate to put forward the view I was 
trying to express. I expressed myself 
badly, but in the narrow sense—“value 
for money”—I think my remark was 
substantially accurate. That is not to 
say that I fail to recognize the many at- 
tractive features of American life assur- 
ance contracts. 





_Dr. Wallace Troup has been made as- 
sistant medical director of the Metro- 
politan Life. 





Eternity itself cannot restore the loss 
struck from the minute. 
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—STEADINESS and STURDINESS 
of New England, coupled with age and 
conservation. 
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RETIRED AGENT MURDERED 

Christopher Columbus Coffee, seventy 
years old, residing in Mobile, Ala., and 
a retired agent of the Mutual Life, was 
brutally murdered recently by two ne- 


groes while hunting wild turkey near 
Hal’s Lake, Ala. He was first robbed of 
his diamond ring and shotgun and then 
killed and his body was thrown into the 
lake. The two negroes were caught 
shortly after his body was found. They 
confessed the murder. 


Such is the 
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Old Debit Man Made 
Sup’t In Ottawa, Ont. 

SUCCEEDS ROBINSON 

J. Ovide Cyr, Who Entered Agency 


Ranks of Prudential at Montreal, 
Has Fine Record 


SUP’T. 








J. Ovide Cyr has been promoted to be 
superintendent of the Ottawa, Ontario, 
district of The Prudential. He took 
over his new duties on December 3. Su- 
perintendent Cyr entered the agency 
ranks in the Montreal No. 2 district, on 
October 5, 1914. After serving as a 
debit man for several years, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant superintendent on 
May 28, 1917. In this capacity he had 
been quite successful. Due to the effi- 
cient methods employed in conducting 
the assistancy work and his executive 
ability, his name has been chosen from a 
field of promising candidates eligible for 
a more responsible title. Former Super- 
intendent Harry Robinson terminated 
his connection with the Ottawa district 
on October 27, 1928, in order to assume 
charge of the Toronto ordinary agency. 

Agents Frank J. Fryer, of Racine, 
Wis., and James R. Gaynor, of St. Paul 
No. 1, as well as Assistant Superinten- 
dent Caesar J. Tramontin, of Escanaba, 
have observed their fifth anniversaries 
as Prudential representatives. Victor E. 
Reynolds, assistant superintendent in the 
Duluth district, was recently admitted to 
Class “B” of The Prudential Old Guard. 
Assistant Superintendent Edward J. De- 
Tienne, of the Oshkosh district, was re- 
cently admitted to Class “C” and Super- 
intendent Russell K. Dearworth, of the 
Sioux City district, to Class “D.” Agent 
H. C. Smith, of the Waterbury, Conn., 
district, has qualified for a silver Merit 
Button, denoting that he has entered 
into the $100,000 class of ordinary new 
business writers. Agent J. P. Wuskell, 
of Hartford, has achieved the same dis- 
tinction. 

The following have recently qualified 
for bronze merit buttons, indicating that 
they have successfully placed $50,000 or 
more of ordinary net new _ business: 
Agent W. E. Potts, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Agent R. Moffatt, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Assistant Superintendent D. G. O’Con- 
nell, New Haven, Conn.; Agent N. 
Russo, Waterbury, Conn.; Assistant Su- 
perintendent H. D. Eisenberg, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and Agent J. P. Falcone, 
Hartford, Conn. 





VETERAN RETIRES 





Superintendent of Bridgeport Office of 
John Hancock Leaves Company 
After Long Period of Service 
Some home office officials and mem- 
bers of the field force of the John Han- 
cock recently paid tribute to Robert 
Spencer, retiring superintendent of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Agency after forty- 
me years in the service of the com- 
any. Mr. Spencer laid aside his duties 

m the morning of September 29. 

The meeting was in charge of Superin- 
endent of Agencies Thomas F. Temple, 
vho expressed the feeling of deep re- 
ret entertained by company officials at 
ir. Spencer’s retirement and empha- 
ized the fact that the action was purely 
t the request and insistence of Mr. 
spencer. Mr. Temple also spoke of the 
igh personal regard in which the man- 
zement individually held the retiring 
uperintendent. 

In addition to the new superintendent, 
ames F. Mahoney, formerly of Pater- 
mn, N. J., there were present as guests: 
). J. Sweeney, Superintendent of Brook- 
vn 4, who began with Mr. Spencer in 
he business forty years ago; P. F. 
onnors, Superintendent of New York 
; Thomas Bense, home office inspector; 
nd John P. O’Connell of the sales re- 
earch department. 





Agent Epperson’s Way 
Of Handling Arrears 


MET. LIFE AGENT’S SUCCESS 





Treats One Week Arrears Cases The 
Same As Those Of Longer Stand- 
ing; Good Follow Up System 





William B. Epperson, an agent for the 
Metropolitan Life, who works in the 
Tulsa, Okla., district, has achieved suc- 
cess as a debit man by treating his one- 
week arrears cases with just as much 
seriousness as those of four weeks’ 
standing. If one premium has been 
missed, Epperson follows it up with the 
same persistency as if it were about 
to lapse. 

The story of Epperson’s career is told 
in the current number of “Tower Talks.” 
Epperson learned early in his career 
that arrears were a bane of the busi- 
ness and so he set out to wipe them 
from the books. He first took stock 
of his industrial debit. It totaled around 
$120 with arrears of $142 and advance 
payments of $198. These advance pay- 
ments showed quite clearly, thought Ep- 
person, that policyholders paid ahead. 


The thing that worried Epperson the 
most was how to go about the business 
of convincing the rest of his policyhold- 
ers of this truth. Says the writer: 


“Epperson gave the question a good, 


deal of his own thought, and he con- 
sulted his manager frequently on the 
matter. He learned that advance pay- 
ments may be expected as a result of 
selling the business to meet a concrete 
need in the first place, collecting on it 
in advance when it is sold, making sub- 
sequent collections promptly and regu- 
larly, and pressing firmly and _ tactfully 
for payment when policyholders threaten 
to become delinquent. Conversely, ar- 
rears may be expected if any of these 
points are neglected. 

“Tt seemed to the new agent that the 
first thing he was bound to do was to 
systematize his collections. As he went 
around on his collection calls, Epper- 
son laid for himself the task of de- 
termining the reason why the policy- 
holder had become delinquent and then 
overcoming that reason through resell- 
ing, placating, advising, or whatever 
means the situation called for.” 

Shows Results 

Before the end of the week his meth- 
ods began to show results. His arrears 
had been reduced from $142 to $83, and 
his advance payments had jumped up 
to $245. His accounts continued to show 
decreasing arrears and increasing ad- 
vance payments. Finally, during one 
week in July, his accounts showed but 
$2.10 of arrears, an irreducible minimum 
inasmuch as sixty cents of this amount 
represented two weeks’ arrears on a 
thirty cent policy that had been trans- 
ferred in error, while the balance was 
due from a policyholder who had been 
without employment. The advance pay- 
ments had also reached $267. This was 
within the first quarter. 


Promotions And Changes 
In Prudential Forces 


NEW ASSISTANCY AT'NEWCASTLE 





J. J. Cunnaily, Assistant at Chicago, 
Completes Twenty Years’ Service 
With Company; Oid Guard Members 





John C. Palm, of the Altoona, Pa., No. 
1 district, The Prudential, has joined the 
ranks of agents who have been awarded 
the bronze merit button. for outstanding 
ordinary production. He has almost 
tripicd his net issue of the previous year, 
a record helped materially by the suc- 
cess of his presentation of the monthly 
income policy, just one-third of his busi- 
ness having been issued on this plan. 
Consistent with his ordinary record are 
increases in the industrial branch. The 
steady industrial production is evi- 
denced by the fact that Agent Palm has 
been credited with an industrial issue for 
the past eighty-two wecks. 

Another promotion to the assistancy 
ranks is that of Edward D. Sunderland, 
of Long Island City district, who has 
been made assistant superintendent in 
Division “B.” 

James J. Cunnally, assistant superin- 
tendent of Chicago No. 4, completed 
twenty years of continuous service with 
the company on November 19. He has 
entered Class “D,” Prudential Old Guard. 
When Cunnally entered the company’s 
service in 1908, he was placed in charge 
of an agency in the Chicago No. 6 dis- 
trict. In March, 1910, he was _ trans- 
ferred to Chicago No. 5 and served as 
an agent until July, 1911, when he was 
transferred to Chicago No. 4. On No- 
vember 29, 1915, he was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of Chicago No. 4, 
which position he now holds. 

The following field representatives 
were recently admitted to Class “A” of 
The Prudential Old Guard: Agent Ray- 
mond H. Guy, of Winona, Wis.; Agent 
Stenley F. Gajkowski, of Milwaukee No. 
3; Assistant Superintendent Ira P. Even, 
of St. Paul No. 1; Agent Edwin H. 
Schalmo, of Milwaukee No. 2; District 
Clerk Martina V. Johnson of Duluth, 
and Assistant Superintendent Harold T. 
Myers, of Duluth. Agent Edgar Stier, 
of the Philadelphia No. 5 district; Agent 
John F, O’Dea, of the Philadelphia No. 
9 district, and Agent William A. Burus, 
of the Philadelphia No. 10 district, were 
recently appointed assistant superinten- 
dents in their respective territories. 





PHILADELPHIA DINNER 

Thursday evening next has been set 
aside for the dinner of the Philadelphia 
As-ociation of Life Underwriters to be 
held in the Bellevue-Stratford. A. Rush- 
ton Allen, who is to speak before the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York in January, will give an address 
on “Conserving and Managing the Pro- 
ceeds of Life Insurance.” Another 
speaker of the evening will be Dr. Josiah 
H. Penniman, provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who will talk upon “A 
Liberal Education as an Asset.” 


The Bankers Union Life of Denver 
has been incorporated. Capital stock is 


$250,000. 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 
Policies are issued on both the ordinary 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 


“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


back of every door bell. 


Independence Square 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Names Superintendent 
For Canadian Business 


AETNA CHANGES IN DOMINION 





Robert I. Clancey to Have Headquarters 
at Toronto; E. J. Christmas 
Chief Agent 





The Aetna Life has appointed Robert 
I. Clancey, now manager at Winnipeg, 
Man., as Dominion Superintendent with 
headquarters at Toronto. Vice-Presi- 
dent K. A. Luther says that new man- 
agers will shortly be appointed at Mon- 
treal and to succeed Mr. Clancey at 
Winnipeg. 

Mr. Clancey, who joined the Aetna or- 
ganization in 1924, has been successful 
in developing western Canada for the 
company. In his new position he will 
have general supervision of the agencies 
in the Dominion. A Canadian by birth 
he is a graduate of Albert College, On- 
tario. He was western branch manager 
for the Great West Life of Canada and 
for a number of years was one of the 
largest producers in that territory, writ- 
ing in cxcess of $1,000,000 personal busi- 
ness annually. Before joining the Aetna 
Life Mr. Clancey was resident director 
in western Canada for the National Life 
of Canada. 

Ernest J. Christmas, who will become 
the Aetna’s chief agent for Canada, is 
the son of T. H. Christmas who died last 
August after a distinguished career of 
sixty-two years in the service of the 
Aetna. E J. Christmas has managed 
the Montreal agency since his father’s 
death. 





PHOENIX MUT’L.’S NEW MANUAL 





Treats on “Uses of Life Insurance for 
Business Purposes”; Valuable in 
Legal Matters 
That the usefulness of the modern 
trust company in life insurance is by no 
means confined to the administration of 
personal insurance estates is clearly 
shown in a new manual entitled “Uses 
of Life Insurance for Business Pur- 
poses,” which, has just been issued by the 
Phoenix Mutual Life and which will be 
of sound value to trust officers and at- 

torneys. 

In commenting upon the new publica- 
tion, Winslow Russell, vice-president of 
the company, declared that the questions 
of survivorship control, especially in 
partnerships and close corporations, give 
rise to an endless amount of litigation 
and dissipate the tangible and good-will 
assets of far too many going concerns. 
The decease of a principal often not 
only deprives his heirs of accustomed 
income and, at one stroke, destroys his 
equity in the business he has helped to 
build, but needless conflicts frequently 
react quite as disastrously on the sur- 
viving principals. It is not unusual that 
forced liquidation falls on the business 
itself. These conflicts are almost always 
avoidable while all the principals can 
meet in friendly discussion. They often 
become acute and _ all-but-impossible 
problems for the courts to solve when 
inexperienced interests step into the pic- 
ture. 

“The trust companies of the country, 
in recent years, have thoroughly demon- 
strated their competence to administer 
personal insurance estates; it is said that 
more than a billion dollars of life in- 
surance funds soon will have come under 
such protection. The purpose of these 
latest studies is to show how businesses, 
elso, now may have the benefit of simi- 
lar responsible and disinterested service,” 
declares Mr. Russell. 
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THE RED BOOK 
Included in this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter is “The Red Book of Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Selling.” The 
Red Book this year features aviation in- 


surance which is at the present time 
probably the most discussed of all the 
new insurance covers. Aviation insur- 


ance is described by experts and there 
are stories showing how agents, already 
taking advantage of the growing popu- 
larity of air travel, are hitching their 
stars to this new mode of transporta- 
One of the most interesting of the 
stories is that of Frank T. Priest of 
Wichita, Kan., Rea- 
sons for the success of several of the 
big agencies of the country are: given. 
Charles F. Enderly, of the Insurance 
Company of North America gives a 
striking interview assuring the produc- 
tion fraternity that fire insurance is go- 
ing ahead and is loaded with production 
possibilities. Again, there are character- 
istic Red Book personality stories, 
not the least interesting of the many 
features is the advice by three promi- 
nent executives given to young men in 
insurance agencies telling how they can 
get ahead. 


tion. 


the air-minded city. 


and 





DEFENSE OF LLOYD’S 

News cabled from New York and 
Washington to London saying that the 
United States Senate may conduct an 
investigation of Lloyd’s as one offshoot 
of the “Vestris” disaster has caused a 
stir over there and some resentment at 
the criticisms which have been heaped 
on Lloyd’s, the American charges being 
that Lloyd’s blacklists ship owners it 
does not like. The maritime insurance 
correspondent of the London “Daily 
Telegraph” runs this story which will in- 
terest American readers: 

It is very evident that the strictures 
passed in America on Lloyd’s in con- 
nection with the Vestris inquiry are 
based on an entire misconception of the 
functions of Lloyd’s, the insurance mar- 
ket, and Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 

The Register is a classification society 
which surveys ships under construction, 
and periodically thereafter, and allots 
symbols indicative of the degree of eff- 
ciency, of which the famous 100 Al is 
the highest. If it is suggested that 
Lloyd’s holds the shipping of the world 
in its hand because so much tonnage is 
classed by Lloyd’s Register, this is mani- 
festly absurd. Shipowners have a pref- 
erence for the Register as the highest 
authority, and much foreign tonnage is 
classified by it. But most maritime na- 
tions have their equivalent bodies, that 
of America being the Bureau of Ship- 


ping, which issues a book known as the 
“American Record.” 

The suggestion that Lloyd’s obtains 
power from a “Crown grant” is frankly 
incomprehensible, there being no such 
grant. As for Lloyd’s having power to 
blight the careers of ships’ masters, this 
is absurd. The granting or withholding 
of certificates for British mercantile ma- 
rine officers is entirely in the hands of 
the Board of Trade. In these days un- 
derwriters more often than not are un- 
aware of the name of those who com- 
mand and officer the ships they insure. 

No “Victimization” 

For this reason, the suggestion that 
a master of a vessel may be “blacklisted” 
by underwriters refusing to insure cargo 
on the vessel he commands may be dis- 
regarded. 

Any suggestion of “victimization” by 
underwriters is finally disposed of by the 
fact that Lloyd’s medals for Meritorious 
Services and for Saving Life at Sea— 
amongst the most prized awards open to 
the Merchant Marine—have often been 
given to captains for gallantry or ex- 
traordinary exertions on occasions when 
their vessels have been lost. 

Marine underwriters take no active 
steps to ensure the observance of meas- 
ures for preventing disaster. But the 
fact that they refuse to insure vessels 
which do not comply with the Board 
of Trade regulations in this respect is 
very effective in maintaining the high 
standard of seaworthiness for which 
British vessels have been famous since 
the days of Samuel Plimsol. In this 
connection it is to be noted that as yet 
the United States has no “load line” 
regulations enforceable by law. 

As for the allegation that British un- 
derwriters grossly favor British ships at 
the expense of vessels of other nations, 
the situation is quite otherwise. Owing 
to the keen competition for marine in- 
surance business, British underwriters 
are often accused of quoting lower rates 
on foreign vessels than on British ves- 
sels of equivalent classification in order 
to wrest the business from foreign un- 
derwriters. 





C. E. SCATTERGOOD DEAD 


Claude E. Scattergood, for many years 
prominent in casualty actuarial circles, 
died last week at the age of 51. Mr. 
Scattergood had had an active career, 
starting from the time he joined the ac- 
tuarial department of The Prudential in 
1899. He was assistant secretary of the 
Fidelity & Casualty at one time and 
served as chairman of the central statis- 
tical committee of the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau 
while with the F. & C. He was also the 
first actuary of the Morris Plan Insur- 
ance Society. In 1923 he joined the 
General Casualty & Surety as its vice- 
president and more recently was asso- 
ciated with the actuarial office of Miles, 
Meander, Wawson. Just before his fatal 
illness he had been elected a director of 
the newly formed Premium Adjustment 
Corporation. 














The Human Side of Insurance | 











HUGH LEWIS 


Hugh Lewis, general manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, clever 
man of the world, flyer, and probably 
the most versatile of all insurance men, 
will soon be on the water after a visit 
to America, which was almost hectic in 
its display of hospitality towards him. 
Among other social events were the din- 
ners given by Harold Warner, U. S. 
manager of the L. & L. & G,, and Presi- 
dent A. Duncan Reid of the Globe In- 
demnity, and by Sumner Ballard: The 
Ballard dinner was in the reinsurance 
man’s palace at No. 10 East Seventy- 
ninth street, taking place on December 
. The guests from the L. & L. & G. 
included Harold Warner, C. A. Notting- 
ham, Thatcher Brown and John Mackin- 
non. From the Royal were Frederick 
B. Kellam, H. A. Fortington and William 
Mackintosh. Others present were George 
G. Bulkley, president National Board; 
Charles L. Tyner and Wilfred Kurth, 
Home; Ernest Sturm, America Fore; 
R. P. Barbour, Northern; F. W. Koec- 
kert, Commercial Union; O. E. Lane, 
Niagara; Lyman Candee, Globe & Rut- 
gers; A. Duncan Reid, Globe Indemnity ; 
C. V. Meserole, Pacific; Percival Beres- 
ford, Phoenix Assurance; John O. Platt, 
Insurance Company of N. A.; Frank J. 
O’Neill, Royal Indemnity; Frank H. 
Cauty, Thames & Mersey; James A. 
Beha, Superintendent of Insurance; and 
F. Kortenbeauted, re-insurance. The din- 
ner of Messrs. Warner and Reid was on 
Tuesday night. About forty were pres- 
ent, including J. D. Simpson, London 
manager of the Liverpool, who is pass- 
ing through New York after visiting Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand; and Lewis 
Laing and F. C. Browning, who respec- 
tively have in their care the Canadian 
fire and casualty interests of the com- 
pany. 

“ Oa 


Charles M. Cartwright, editor of “The 
National Underwriter,” here for next 
week’s Hotel Astor meetings, was robbed 
while riding downtown-on the subway. 
He says he is $60 ahead because of the 
incident, as he lost $40 in cash, but re- 
gards the incident as worth $100. 





DIVIDEND ELECTIONS 
The Pacific Mutual announces it will 
accept permanent elections covering the 
applications of future dividends. This 


will reduce the amount of routine to be 
cared for by the agencies. 


Hubert W. Chapman, special agent i 
Pittsburgh for the Springfield Fire ¢ 
Marine, has been with that compan; 
twenty-two years. He began his insur 
ance career in the home office of th 
Hartford Fire. In 1902 he was sent t 
western Pennsylvania as special agen 
and in 1907 accepted a similar post wit 
the Springfield F. & M. In 1918 he wa 
elected president of the Underwrite: 
Association of the Middle Departmen: 
after six years’ service on various com- 
mittees of that organization. He is 
charter member of the Smoke & Cind 
Club of western Pennsylvania and servc 
a term as its president in 1916. 


en Ge Ae 
Jesse G. Read, Oklahoma insuranc: 
commissioner, has returned from a 


week’s hunting trip in western Okla- 
homa. While adding fuel to the cam) 
fire, the commissioner suffered a bad. 
burned hand. Although his hand 1s 
healing satisfactorily, the commission r 
will be seen with his hand in a sling | fou 
a week or more. 
eo 


E. Mulford Crutchfield, general agent 
at Richmond, Va., for the Equitable Life 
of New York, headed a committee which 
welcomed President Coolidge when he 
arrived at Swannanoa County Club. to 
spend Thanksgiving holiday. Mr. Crutch- 
field is one of the officers of the club 
which is located on a mountain top near 
Waynesboro. 


* * * 


Miss Olive J. Olly, secretary to Charles 
A. Foehl, manager for The Prudential 
in New York, had been ten years in 
that position on Monday and on that 
evening, seated at a front table in the 
Green Room of the McAlpin Hotel, she 
looked about the banquet room and saw 
175 agents, brokers, and eight home office 
executives from The Prudential, cele- 
brating with a fine dinner, varied enter- 
tainment by professional artists, and 
general singing. “It’s nice of all these 
people to come here tonight,” said Miss 
Olly. Some thought that the occasion 
was Manager Foehl celebrating his 
tenth anniversary as agency head in 
New York, but Miss Olly started at 
scratch with him on that Monday morn- 
ing ten years ago and she gets a special 
thrill out of these anniversary spreads. 


* * * 


Herbert Jenness, connected with the 
Baltimore branch of the Fidelity & De- 
posit, recently earned a place in the spot- 
light by selling a $100,000 blanket fidel- 
ity bond to a wholesale clothing firm 
which had previously carried a schedule 
bond covering its employes in. yarious 
amounts. The premium on the new bond 
amounts to $2,500, which represents an 
increase of more than $1,000 over the 
premium on the old bond. Mr. Jenness 
says that he simply showed the firm how 
much it would cost to cover each of its 
bondable employes in the amount of 
$100,000 under a regular fidelity schedule 
bond, and after that it was clear sailing. 

* * * 


Fred Dennis, representative of the 
Studebaker Corporation at Pittsburgh, 
addressed the last banquet of South 
Bend, Ind., agents of the Conservative 
Life Insurance Company of America. 
Mr. Dennis formerly was a resident :«! 
South Bend and was treasurer of the 
insurance company. A. S. Burkhar, 
vice-president of the company, spoke ©o1 
“Salesmanship,” and H. O. Johnson, a 
sistant secretary, also gave a talk. 

* ok x 

Joseph Lazard, publisher of marine it'- 
surance forms and formerly connecte:| 
with one of the marine underwriting 0’ - 
fices in New York, has just issued 1) 
subscribers to his service the “Tu: 
Forms of 1928.” 
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The New Directors of the National 
Surety 

Whenever one of the big companies 
adds a number of directors there is al- 
ways close scrutiny of their names and 
influence on the part of executives of 
other companies. The National Surety 
came through a few days ago with an 
announcement of four new directors: 
Louis W. Hill, Frank T. Heffelfinger, 
James Riordan and Albert M. Green- 
field. 

Mr. Hill is the son of the pioneer ter- 
ritorial builder and railroad magnate of 
the Northwest, the late James J. Hill. 
Louis W. Hill is not only chairman of 
the board of the Great Northern but is 
a factor in the other Hill roads—the 
Northern Pacific and C. B. & Q. Inci- 
dentally, the Hill family were among the 
first clients of the Joyce & Co. office in 
Minneapolis, long before Mr. Joyce came 
east to triumph in the building up of 
the National Surety. They were clients 
who stuck, too. 

Frank T. Heffelfinger, who is presi- 
dent of F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is not the famous “Pudge” Heffel- 
finger, famous Yale football star, but a 
brother. He married a daughter of Mr. 
Peavey. The relations between Mr. 
Joyce and Frank H. Peavey were un- 
usually close. In fact, in the early days 
when Mr. Joyce needed a friend he 
found him in F. H. Peavey, who not only 
threw his influence and sponsorship be- 
hind Joyce but was always ready with 
an introduction that would help. Inci- 
dentally, Colonel James F. Peavey, for 
years with Marsh & McLennan, brokers, 
and now retired, is a brother of Frank 
H. Peavey. The latter died about twen- 
ty years ago. Mr. Joyce, however, has 
never forgotten the Peavey friendship 
nor been ungrateful. 

Mr. Riordan is president of the Coun- 
ty Trust Co. of New York and one of 
Governor Smith’s most intimate friends. 
During the interim of Smith’s terms 
when he was not Governor, Smith was 
a director of the National Surety. That 
was when Nathan L. Miller was Gov- 
ernor of New York. When Smith was 
again elected Governor he resigned his 
National Surety directorship. 

Albert M. Greenfield is one of the 
wealthiest men in Philadelphia, a finan- 
cial and real estate genius. His para- 
mount business is real estate. Only about 
‘orty years old, he is identified actively 
with many enterprises. One of his best 
iriends is Tom Smith, vice-president of 
the National Surety, and a large personal 
producer in Philadelphia, aided by his 
sons, all good surety insurance men. 
Smith was at one time postmaster and 
at another time mayor of Philadelphia. 
‘le has been in the surety or insurance 
business thirty years. 

It will thus be seen that the new di- 
rectors of the National Surety form an 
interesting and influential quartette. 





















From Baltimore to New York! 

In taiking the other day with a surety 
executive who started his career in Bal- 
timore I ran across the interesting fact 
that there are now about two dozen or 
more casualty and surety men in New 
York City who may be classed as Balti- 
moreans. With few exceptions these 
men all came into the business about 
the same time and in many cases their 
friendships with each other began when 
they were schoolmates. In fact, quite 
a few of them lived within three or four 
blocks of each other in Baltimore and 
even now in New York their respective 
offices are within the area from Fulton 
street to Liberty street with only one or 
two exceptions. 

A quick glance at a list of these Bal- 
timoreans reveals the following person- 
alities: Thomas J. Grahame, vice-presi- 
dent, Globe Indemnity; Paul Rutherford, 
vice-president, Hartford Accident; Vin- 
cent Cullen, vice-president, National 
Surety; E. D. Livingston, president, Sea- 
board Surety; Wallace Harvey, general 
counsel, Fidelity & Deposit; Col. Harvey 
L. Jones, vice-president, New York Cas- 
ualty, and Emil L. Hoen, surety vice- 
president of the same company; Colonel 
George Upshur Pope, surety city agent; 
Luther E. Mackall, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Casualty; F. Robert- 
son Jones, secretary-treasurer, Work- 
men’s Compensation Publicity Bureau; 
E. L. Meanley, manager, surety depart- 
ment, R. C. Rathbone & Son; John T. 
Harrison of Flynn, Harrison & Conroy, 
brokers; O. Wilson Gott, surety produc- 
tion man with the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety. 

Also William Farrell, casualty under- 
writer in the New York office of the 
Globe Indemnity ; Holmes Thomas, agent 
of the Aetna Life, who also conducts a 
general brokerage business; Frank J. 
Sayler, superintendent, bonding depart- 
ment, Royal Indemnity; William W. La- 
Porte, fidelity underwriter with the 
Royal Indemnity; Thomas Hughes, pro- 
duction man with the Ocean Accident; 
McRae Ford, court bond manager of the 
Standard Accident; Joseph Sandman, 
production superintendent, Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity; William B. Bullock, as- 
sistant secretary, Fidelity & Deposit and 
American Bonding; Morris Miller, judi- 
cial bond department manager, Fidelity 
& Deposit, and R. J. Hollingsworth, 
broker. 

The first notation to be made about 
the foregoing list is that Messrs. Gra- 
hame, Farrell, Rutherford, Pope, Sayler, 
Ford, Hollingsworth and Gott all started 
their careers with the United States F. 
& G., at its home office. The following 
began with the Fidelity & Deposit: 
Messrs. Miller, Harrison, Livingston and 
LaPorte. Those who started with the 
American Bonding include: Messrs. Cul- 
len, Mackall, Meanley, Bullock and Har- 
vey, while Harvey L. Jones and Emil L. 
Hoen gained their first impressions of 
the business in the Maryland Casualty. 


How They Started 

Almost without exception all of these 
Baltimoreans attended the public schools 
in Baltimore; comparatively few of them 
are college graduates and among those 
who took law courses at the University 
of Maryland are: Messrs. Harvey, Hoen, 
Mackall, Ford and Hughes. 

I was interested in tracing the careers 
of these men and starting with Thomas 
J. Grahame I found that he had been 
twenty-seven years in the business and 
almost ten years with the Globe Indem- 
nity. Although he started as a surety 
man with the United States F. & G., he 
is now one of the best known casualty 
men. I am told that Mr. Grahame’s big- 
gest chance came when the Globe In- 
nemnity transferred him from its super- 
intendent of agencies to New York City 
manager. Here was a potential oppor- 
tunity to make good and he did so with 
such progressiveness that the premium 
volume of that office last year was $8,- 
100,000. It was about $2,000,000 when he 
took it over in 1918. 

Mr. Grahame’s outstanding character- 
istic is his personal progressiveness, 
coupled with a remarkable memory for 
facts and figures. Brokers come to him 
because of his recognized ability to take 
a “target risk,” particularly in compen- 
sation and general liability lines, and 
convert it into a profitable line. 

His hobbies are along athletic lines 
and I am told that he is a corking good 
trap shooter; that he is better than the 
average at golf and that no matter what 
the sport he usually excels in whatever 
he takes up. He was a football player 
when a youngster in Batlimore. 

Rutherford a Football Star 

Paul Rutherford was also a football 
star on the old Walbrook team in Bal- 
timore and the story goes that the late 
President Bland of the United States F. 
& G., got so alarmed at one time be- 
cause so many of his employes were 
playing the game that he issued an order 
forbidding such playing. The football 
enthusiasts in the office, including Mr. 
Rutherford, got around this order, how- 
ever, by playing under assumed names. 
And thus it may be said that perhaps 
some of their greatest feats which would 
have rated them headliners in these days 
were accomplished under nom de plumes. 

Mr. Rutherford and Col. Pope both 
started with the United States F. & G, 
at about the same time. It is interesting 
to note that whenever Rutherford got a 
promotion Pope did, too, as he was Ruth- 
erford’s assistant. After field positions 
with the American Bonding and Fidelity 
& Deposit, Mr. Rutherford came to New 
York in 1914 as the New York manager 
of the Hartford & Accident. Here he 
gave early indication of production abil- 
ity by capturing the fidelity bond sched- 
ule of the New York Central Railroad 
from an old established surety company 
that had had it for many years. } 

It seems that he secured his first rail- 
road line so easily that he determined to 
land next the hardest business he could 
tackle. He knew that the New York 
Central schedule was coveted by the 
company that had had it for so long but 
undaunted he began an intensified cam- 
paign for the line. He met every official 
of the New York Central, selling himself 
and his company from the bottom up 
with the result that after six months’ 
time he landed the business and has held 
it ever since. 

Mr. Rutherford is considered one of 
the best liked men in the business for 
his personal qualities. 


Cullen, Gott, Thomas and Hughes 


Vincent Cullen started asean office boy 
in the American Bonding. He went over 
to the Fidelity & Deposit when the Am- 
erican Bonding was bought by that com- 
pany and had his first field experience 
in the Cleveland general agency of the 
F. & D. Cullen’s war career is particu- 
larly brilliant, serving first on the Mex- 
ican border with the famous Black Horse 
Troop of Cleveland. He had only been 
back in Cleveland for a few weeks when 
he was called into the world war with 


the Ohio National Guard. He served in 
France as a captain of artillery and saw 
action in the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 

Back in this country he joined the 
Baltimore agency of the National Surety 
and later came to New York City with 
the Hartford Accident. From there he 
became the first production manager and 
subsequently manager and vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit New York 
office. His appointment to the National 
Surety early this year as vice-president 
of its Greater New York department will 
be remembered as one of the biggest 
news surprises of the year. 

Mr. Cullen is the quiet type with lots 
of force and energy as a production ex- 
ecutive. He has great personal charm 
and the ability to make and keep the 
warmest kind of friends. A cavalry of- 
ficer before the war, he has always been 
a good rider and lover of horses. 

O. Wilson Gott is one of the most pic- 
euresque and best liked surety men “on 
the street.” He is the typical Southern 
gentleman, being a native of Maryland, 
and a brother of the late Edwin Gott, 
who was Secretary of State of Maryland 
and later head of the fidelity department 
of the United States F. & G. O. Wilson 
Gott also received his early training with 
this company and was with the National 
Surety at one time. He is now connected 
with the New York office of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety as a surety produc- 
tion man and although he has been fre- 
quently asked to join other organizations 
at practically his own terms, he remains 
loyal to the Aetna. 

Holmes Thomas, I understand, has 
travelled widely abroad and is very fond 
of watching steeplechase races. He 
makes his headquarters in the Aetna 
Life offices in New York where he is 
an agent for life insurance business, as 
well as conducting a general brokerage 
business of his own. 

Another man who started with the 
United States F. & G. is Frank Sayler, 
now superintendent of the bonding de- 
partment of the Royal Indemnity. Mr. 
Sayler was a stenographer in his early 
days. He came to the Royal Indemnity 
about 1919, 

Thomas Hughes is now production 
man with the Ocean Accident. His 
father was one of Baltimore’s most 
prominent lawyers. Mr. Hughes after 
graduating from the University of Mary- 
land law school practiced law with his 
father for several years before coming 
into insurance. 


Ford, Livingston, Sandman and Harvey 

McRae Ford has been characterized 
as one of the most capable court bond 
underwriters in the business and is now 
manager for this class of business with 
the Standard Accident in New York. He 
had his start with the United States F. 
& G. He is a student of the business, 
quiet by nature and a deliberate, careful 
thinker, 

E. D. Livingston, president, Seaboard 
Surety, is one of the cleverest surety 
executives that the business has known. 
Always an independent thinker, his lat- 
est experiment is the theory that a com- 
pany can form a needed function by 
writing preferential risks at preferential 
rates. He had his start in the Fidelity 
& Deposit about twenty-eight years ago 
when that company was headed by the 
late Governor Warfield. After leaving 
the Fidelity & Deposit he had half a 
dozen or more years’ experience with 
various surety companies, and in 1911, 
when the Royal Indemnity was formed, 
he stepped into its official family as vice- 
president in charge of surety and pro- 
duction. He was popular both in the 
home office and field. Agents liked him 
for the consideration he gave to their 
problems, no matter how small they 
were. 

Eleven years passed, during which 
time the surety volume of the Royal 
Indemnity steadily increased under his 
supervision. Then came the launching 
of the Independence Indemnity in 1922 
with Charles H. Holland at its helm. Mr. 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








Fire Results Appear 
Better Than in 1927 


LOSS RATIOS ARE IMPROVED 





Underwriting Results Will Be As Good 
Anyway As Last Year; Investment 
Profits Large 





As the close of 1928 approaches fire 
insurance underwriters in the eastern 
states believe that their experience will 
be better even than that of last year, 
which in turn was excellent compared 
with previous years. The remaining days 
of December may bring some bad losses, 
especially if the weather should turn very 
cold suddenly, but barring such unfore- 
seen and-unhoped for developments, 1928 
will go into history as one of the banner 
fire insurance years of the last two dec- 
ades. 

Fall River, in New England, and Flor- 
ida, in the South, were the two outstand- 
ing sore spots of the year in the Atlantic 
seaboard states. But even these dis- 
asters apparently have not overcome the 
otherwise generally favorable experience 
noted month by month as loss figures 
have been compiled. The number of 
claims this year remains high but the 
fire or other type of damage sustained 
thereunder has been fortunately held 
down. These..results bespeak greater 
fire department efficiency, reduction of 
carelessness on the part of the public, 
and more general interest in the work 
of fire prevention. 

Another important factor in under- 
writing experience this year has been 
the further cutting of moral hazard loss- 
es. Most lines of business outside of the 
textile industry in New England and coal 
mining in the central and southern states 
are more prosperous this year than last. 
Even the two last named activities show 
signs of emerging from the red ink col- 
umns. Prosperity is the best antidote 
for moral hazard losses for it removes 
the great incentive to incendiarism, name- 
ly declining sales in the face of large 
stocks of goods. 

Increase in Security Values 


Coupled with a lower loss ratio has 
come the greatest “bull” market in the 
financial world within recent times. Most 
fire insurance companies have shrewd 
financiers at the. head of their invest- 
ment departments and the securities held 
have undoubtedly been among those to 
show the greatest appreciation in value. 
At the beginning of 1928 fears were en- 
tertained and publicly expressed that the 
upward trend of investment values was 
near its end. Such has not been true. 
Today one hears the same warning, and 
whether or not there will be additional 
enhancement of values next year remains 
to be seen. 

What is mentioned above applies to 
the fire insurance business as a whole. 
Individually, the companies may show 
contrasting results. The larger groups 
undoubtedly, however, will reveal sub- 
stantial progress in assets and surplus. 
Some of the smaller groups and lone 
companies may or may not speak well 
of this year. The competition of many 
new compames in the fire insurance field 
has begun to make itself felt and this 
factory may tend to offset profits in 
some instances. But as a large propor- 
tion of the new comers to the business 
did not start writing risks until late in 
the current year their full weight re- 
mains to be felt. Next year will wit- 
ness the big fight for a place in the sun 
to be staged by the millions of dollars 
newly invested in fire insurance. 

While some: fire insurance side-lines 
will, as they frequently do, show little 
or no profit, this cannot be said of auto- 
mobile or inland transportation covers. 


Commissioners At 
Tne Astor Next Week 


FIRE TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 





Beha’s Final Appearance in Role of 
Superintendent; Dunham in Line 
For the Presidency , 





When the insurance commissioners 
hold their regular winter meeting at the 
Hotel Astor in New York next Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Insurance 
Commissioner Charles R. Detrick of 
California, newly elected president of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, will preside. Having served 
on the laws and legislation, examinations, 
workmen’s compensation and _ reserves 
other than life committees he is well- 
known to insurance men in all branches 
of the business. Last December at the 
Hotel Astor he came suddenly into the 
limelight when he fired the first gun in 
the fight on the International Life of 
St. Louis. 

Fire insurance men are expecting that 
there may be some discussion of unau- 
thorized insurance and also of the uni- 
form insurance code recommended to the 
commissioners by the American Bar As- 
sociation, among other subjects. The 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents will be represented at this meet- 
ing by President R. P. DeVan, execu- 
tive committee chairman Clyde B. Smith 
and Secretary-Counsel Walter H. Ben- 
nett. 

Insurance Superintendent James A. 
Beha of New York, first vice-president 
of the commissioners’ convention, has 
tendered his resignation as head of the 
New York Insurance Department to go 
with the International Germanic Trust 
and therefore he will retire soon as an 
official of the commissioners’ body. Com- 
missioner P. Dunham of Connecticut is 
second vice-president and Beha’s retire- 
ment as superintendent will place him 
in line as the next president of the com- 
missioners. 

A familiar figure to be missed at the 
sessions next week will be the late John 
C. Luning of Florida who died this last 
summer while the commissioners were 
holding their annual meeting at Rapid 
City, S. D. Many who had been ac- 
customed to see Mr. Luning at the Astor 
in years previous were his staunch ad- 
mirers. 








Even that poor relation—marine insur- 
ance—may this year contribute something 
to surplus after all the expenses of its 
own upkeep are covered. 

Competition, rather than bad fire loss- 
es, stands out as the vital problem now. 
The question of whether there is over- 
production in the business is still un- 
solved. With their losses down the old- 
established companies face the fight of 


















Sterling Securities 
Corporation 


with millions to invest, has at command the 
¢ most skilled investment experts to select and 
supervise its scientifically diversified securities. 


The Directors of Sterling Securities Corpora- 











Eternal Vigilance 
Is the Price of Safety 
The average investor has neither time nor facili- 
ties to watch his investment funds constantly. ; 























© tion are men of outstanding accomplishments 
in commercial and financial circles in leading , 
P cities throughout the country. We recommend { 
¢ participation in this rapidly growing and ; 
capably managed $16,000,000 Investment Trust. | 
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retaining that business which has been 
profitable to them against the more re- 
cently organized but high commission 
companies. Nevertheless, 1928, assum- 
ing nothing unforeseen develops before 
January 1, 1929, will be classed as a 
successful year from the fire insurance 
company standpoint. 





BOSTON BLUE GOOSE MEETING 


A dinner-meeting of the New England 
pond of the Blue Goose will be held 
at the University Club in Boston on 
Friday evening, December 14, at 6:30 
o'clock. William J. Cordes, superintend- 
ent of the New England division of the 
Retail Credit Co., will make a talk. 





COMMONWEALTH CAPITAL 


The Commonwealth of New York is 
now a $1,000,000 company. The last legal 
formalities were consummated Novem- 
ber 30. The Commonwealth is one of 
the North British group which also in- 
cludes North British & Mercantile, the 
Pennsylvania Fire, the Mercantile of 
America, and the Homeland. 











STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





J. A. KELSEY, President 


° Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 





CAPITAL ; ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE . 
OTHER LIABILITIES . 
NET SURPLUS. . . 
TOTAL ASSETS. .. 


+ . 
. . 
° . 
. . 
. . 





Statement December 31, 1927 


. 
7 
. 
. 
. 


- «+ $1,000,000.00 
- «+  1,098,796.26 
aes 196,660.00 
- + 1,786,197.15 
- «  4,081,653.41 
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CHICAGO PLAN ADOPTED 





Independent Program on Commissions 
and Brokerages Passed by Vote 
of More Than 5 to 1 

The Chicago Board of Underwriters 
has approved the new independent com- 
mission and brokerage plan by a vote 
of more than 5 to 1. This plan was pro- 
posed by the executive committee and 
submitted at a special meeting nearly 
three weeks ago. The vote on that sec- 
tion of the new schedule regulating com- 
missions to be paid to Class 1 members 
was approved by 120 to 23 and the sec- 
tions governing commissions and_brok- 
erages and members in Classes 2 to 5 
inclusive and providing for a new prop- 
erty classification and territorial subdi- 


visions were approved by a vote of 122 
to 16. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE CHANGES 

The Royal Exchange group of compa- 
nies has rearranged its New England 
field force by giving General Agent H. 
R. Hatch general charge of Massachiu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, V«r- 
mont and Rhode Island with headquar- 
ters at Boston. Special Agent J. S. 
McCormick at Hartford is associa‘ed 
with Mr. Hatch. The Maine agencies 
of the Royal Exchange, State, Provid»nt 
and Car & General will be supervi ed 
by State Agent Leon O. Tebbetts of 
Waterville. 





PERCY LING’S MOTHER DIES 

Mrs. Louise J. Ling, mother of Pe-cy 
Ling, general agent in the Middle !)e- 
partment of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, died last week. Funeral s¢*v- 
ices were held Saturday in Brook! vn. 
Percy Ling is receiving condoler: = 
nis 


from a wide circle of friends in 
part of the country. 
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New Booklet On How 
To Check Farm Fires 


FROM FIRE WASTE COUNCIL 





Ways of Building Up Effective Rural 
Fire Departments Are Described in 
Much Detail 





Methods by which rural communities 
are holding in check the ravages of farm 
fires are set forth by the agricultural 
committee of the National Fire Waste 
Council, with the co-operation of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in a pamphlet just issued, called 
the Rural Fire Department. Good roads 
and motorized equipment, the report 
points out, have placed in the hands of 
such communities an effective weapon 
against the fire menace. Cases are cited 
of rural fire departments saving within 
a year property valued at many times 
the cost of the equipment. In many sec- 
tions of the country farmers are realiz- 
ing that this is one of the most effec- 
tive methods of safeguarding their homes 
and property. 

“Farm fires in the United States,” the 
committee says, “cost from 2,000 to 3,- 
500 lives every year and from $100,000,- 
000 to $150,000,000 in property loss. At 
the minimum estimate the condition is 
appalling. It is the more depressing be- 
— the waste to a large extent is need- 
ess. 

“The cause of much of this enormous 
waste is well known and should be cor- 
rected. Various fire prevention organi- 
zations have distributed much valuable 
information gained from wide experience 
and observation relative to the principal 
causes of fires and their elimination. 

Cheap Flues Prove Costly 


“Defective flues cause the loss of many 
homes. A good brick flue with terra- 
cotta lining, built on a solid foundation, 
costs little more than a makeshift which 
sooner or later will cause trouble. Yet 
a man who spends thousands of dollars 
for a home sometimes will equip it with 
a cheap flue that jeopardizes his entire 
investment. 

“Unrodded barns are a favorite mark 
for lightning. The average barn may be 
rodded at moderate cost. Insurance sta- 
tistics show that from 95 to 98% of 
buildings burned by lightning are not 
rodded. With this protection the light- 
ning hazard practically may be elimi- 
nated. 

“Many other common hazards could 
be enumerated. Smoking and matches 
are a constant menace. The cigarette 
is especially to be feared because its use 
is so general. 
housed and maintained, are safe, but due 
to the presence of gasoline and other 
oils, electric wiring and accumulations of 
oily waste and rags in storage spaces, a 
severe hazard may be introduced. 

“First of all, fire should be prevented 
by taking every possible precaution 
against the known hazards. But in addi- 
tion to these precautions, each rural 
community can add to its security by the 
ganization of a rural fire department. 

Many Successful Rural Departments 


“Rural fire departments are now in use 
in many parts of the country and are 
ery successful. The splendid fire fight- 
ng apparatus owned and the well or- 
‘ranized and well trained fire companies 
naintained by many farm communities 
oday, are outstanding evidences of the 
‘ery real interest now being taken gen- 
erally in providing adequate means of 
ire protection for the billions of dollars 
‘nvested in farm property in the United 
States. No longer in these communities 
‘o fortunate as to have modern motor- 
zed fire fighting equipment, operated 
by a well trained fire company which 
can be called by telephone, does the 
‘armer have to sit idly by and watch 
us buildings and their valuable contents, 
ften his savings of a lifetime of hard 
vork, go up in smoke. 

“While it cannot be said that modern 
rural fire fighting equipment can entirely 


Motor vehicles, properly. 


eliminate farm fire losses, it is evident 
that the motorized equipment used in 
many communities often travels many 
miles in answer to an alarm and yet 
arrives in time to prevent serious loss 
and hold the fire from adjoining build- 
ings, thus rendering a service of great 
value. 

“While much has been accomplished in 
providing farm fire protection in some 
states, much more remains to be done 
in this broad field. Nearly half the peo- 
ple of the United States live on farms 
or in small country towns and many of 
these localities still lack the protection 
of organized fire :departments. This they 
-~ just as much as do their city neigh- 

ors. 

“The methods used in organizing rural 
fire companies vary in different communi- 
ties. Organization usually starts at a 
public meeting at which talks are made 
by prominent citizens and often by of- 
ficers of nearby rural fire companies who 
can tell many things of interest from 
their own experience. At these meet- 
ings the value and advisability of secur- 
ing good equipment, even though the 
cost is greater, should be stressed. Funds 
for the purchase of equipment are raised 
in many ways. Some states have legis- 
lative provision for taxing the school 
district or township to put a fire depart- 
ment into operation. In the absence of 
legislation, funds are raised by subscrip- 
tion, forming of an association and sell- 
ing ‘the stock, charging a fee for mem- 
bership, or by charging a fee of fifty 
cents on each thousand dollars worth of 
assessed value of property, and in other 
ways.” 





TO INCREASE CAPITAL 





American, Newark, to Add $5,000 000; 
Stockholders to Vote on Proposi- 
tion December 26 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the American of Newark which 
was held on November 22, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved by the board of directors of 
the American of Newark that it is ad- 
visable that the authorized capital stock 
of the company should be increased from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000, and that the 
charter of the company should be fur- 
ther amended, changed and altered so 
that the second section shall read as fol- 
lows: 

“That the amount of the authorized 
capital stock of the company shall be 
$10,000,000, divided into 2,000,000 shares 
at the par value, $5; and the property 
and concern of the company shall be 
conducted and managed by twelve direc- 
tors, a majority of whom shall be citi- 
zens and residents of New Jersey and 
shall not hold a like office or agency in 
any other fire or marine insurance com- 
pany, to be chosen by ballot by and from 
among its stockholders; four of the di- 
rectors shall be elected at each annual 
election to serve for three years and un- 
til others are chosen in their stead.” 

A meeting of the stockholders to take 
action upon the resolution will be held 
at the office of the company at 70 Park 
Place, on Wednesday, December 26. 





L. BURKERT SPECIAL AGENT 


The Commercial Union and affiliated 
companies have promoted Louis Burkert 
to special agent for New Hampshire 2nd 
Vermont with headquarters at 922 Elm 
street, Manchester, N. H. Mr. Burkert 
has been connected with the organiza- 
tion from boyhood and is well qualified 
to take up his new duties as special 
agent. 


A. F. I. A. DINNER MEETING 


The annual dinner meeting of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association 
was held in New York City last week. 
Reports for the year were favorable. The 
following were re-elected as trustees: 
H. A. Smith, president of the National of 
Hartford; J. W. Cochran, president of 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia, and 
William H. Koop, president of the Great 
American. 
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Penna. Agents On 
Commission Fight 


AGAINST EXCESSIVE SCALES 





A. S. Galland, Head of Local Association, 
Says Agents Will Oppose Excess 
Brokerages Paid by Agents 





Local insurance agents in Pennsylvania 
are expressing themselves upon the bat- 
tle now being waged between the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association and the 
Firemen’s of Newark group of companies 
which recently resigned trom the E. U. 
A. In an open letter to the members of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
ance Agents published in the “Pennsyl- 
vanian, President Abram S. Galland of 
Wilkes-Barre says he believes, on the 
advice of counsel, that the separation 
feature of the clear agency contracts 1s 
valid and enforcible and local agents can- 
not complain. ; 

As to commissions the Pennsylvania 
Association is against any agent who re- 
celves excess commission paying exces- 
sive rates of brokerage in violation of 
the brokerage rules of local boards, says 
Mr. Galland. Also the Association can- 
not justify excess gommissions. Con- 
tending that the companies are making 
a good profit Mr. Galland says the agents 
should participate in the form of fair 
commissions plus contingents and limi- 
tation of agencies. A commission war, 
Mr. Galland fears, will lead to state in- 
terference and the formation of state 
funds. 

E. U. A. Contracts Upheld 

“In general terms it may be said that 
at the time the present Eastern Under- 
writers Association contract was im- 
posed upon the agents of Pennsylvania, 
the Pennsylvania Association was a very 
weak organization,” said President Gal- 
land. “It is much stronger today than 
it was then. However, we are tacing a 
condition in which many of our members 
signed contracts to maintain clear offices, 
and in which it was agreed that upon 
their failure to maintain clear offices rep- 
resenting only Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation companies, the Eastern Under- 
writers Association companies were priv- 
ileged to withdraw and terminate their 
respective agencies. We believe that this 
is a valid and enforcable contract and 
that our members cannot legally com- 
plain against suffering the penalties 
thereof if they see fit to violate that 
contract. It may be said, at this time, 
that the Firemen’s group of companies 
was a party to the enforcement of the 
original contract. - 

“The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents believes that the ques- 
tion as to whether any agency should 
represent Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion or non-association companies 1s a 
question purely within the judgment of 
the individual agent. The Pennsylvania 
Asscciation of Insurance Agents believes 
very firmly that any agent who receives 
higher than the Eastern Underwriters 
Association commissions should not be 
permitted to use his excess commissions 
for the purchase of business at exces- 
sive rates of brokerage in violation of 
the brokerage rules of local boards. 

“The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents believes that there are 
only two classes of producers—agents 
and brokers and that the payment of 
any excessive brokerage to a producer 
because he is termed a non-policy writ- 
ing agent is a violation of ethics and 
ought to be a violation of local board 
rules. It cannot be a violation of local 
board rules if there is no local board. 
Therefore, as rapidly as possible we have 
to complete our local Board organiza- 
tion. 

Cannot Justify Excessive Commissions 


“As to the commission question we, 
ourselves, are not strong enough, at this 
time, to open up this question with the 
companies. That is also a matter de- 
pendent upon successful local board and 
state wide organization. We cannot jus- 

tify excessive commissions. The com- 


panies are now making a profit and from 
our point of view we believe we should 
participate in that profit. Through rea- 
sonable limitation of agencies there 
would be more inducement on the part 
of the average local agent to carefully 
underwrite his business. Under the pres- 
ent plan of multiple appointments an 
ayent may turn down a given risk for 
one of his companies and his neighbor 
will accept the same risk. 

“For this,reason the system of mul- 
tiple representation tends to increase 
losses. What we would like to see is a 
plan of remuneration which would guar- 
antee a fair and adequate commission 
to the agent with the contingent on the 
profits of the agency. If, onthe other 
hand, we allow a commission war to de- 
velop it will only be a question of time 
when the states themselves will take a 
hand and we all know that when the 
state took a hand in the commission sit- 
uation in Massachusetts the agents’ com- 
mission on automobile liability insurance 
was reduced to 10%. The writer per- 
sonally would like to see a strong agency 
organization on one hand including all 
of the good agents of the state and a 
strong company organization on the 
other hand including all of the good 
companies, all paying an agreed adequate 
rate of commission. 


“The companies cannot stand commis- 
sion wars any better than we can stand 
rate wars. Until the companies them- 
selves can get together, we as an asso- 
ciation, can not take a position as be- 
tween the association and the non- 
association companies. There is, how- 
ever, a proper rate of commission. Any- 
thing higher than that rate of commis- 
sion is burdensome to the public. Any- 
thing lower is burdensome to the agent. 
It would seem that the proper commis- 
sion could be best determined by confer- 
ence and co-operation as between or- 
ganized companies and organized agents. 

“The Fayette County Agents Associa- 
tion is on record with the Pennsylvania 
Association in favor of a contingent 
commission. With the stand of the Fa- 
yette Agents Association we are heartily 
in accord, but we do think that before 
we can attempt any negotiations on the 
subject of commissions we must first ob- 
tain a secure position on the question of 
agency limitation. If we had a knowl- 
edge and workable plan on agency limi- 
tation whereby we would be protected 
from the competition of our own com- 
panies in our own territory, the question 
of commissions would not be so ma- 
terial. If we do not secure agency limi- 


tation in some legitimate way commis- 
sions can never be high enough.” 













DECEMBER— 
and looking backward 


“Always look forward” is the popular slogan, but 
this time we advocate taking a backward look. Not 
just a glance, but an honest-to-goodness survey of 
what you have accomplished in your business during 


the last twelve months. 
* * 


December is the last month of the year. 


most of it. 
results for 1928. 
* * 


+ * 


Make the 


And just when it is over, check up on 


* * 


Ask yourself if you’ve gone after every prospect “hot 
footed.” Check up on yourself if you have adequately 
covered your clients or if you have told them about 
other lines which they should have to secure them 


insurancewise. 
* * 


* * 


Then, having taken a long, clear view of the past 
year, turn foreward and make your plans for the 


year soon to come. 
prosperity. 


* * 


Look to the future for increased 


* * 


But do not forget the present for it is on what you 
have today that you build tomorrow. One thing you 
have—have had and will continue to have as long as 
you represent The Carolina Insurance Company. 
That is the dependability of protection to your 
clients whose insurance is placed in this Company. 


* * 


* * 


And to you, as a Carolina representative, a future 
built on such a foundation means much. 


* * 


* * 


If there is no representative of this Company in your 
locality, remember that dependable agents are invited 
to apply for representation. 
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24 COMPANIES DISSOLVED 


Many of These Companies in Pennsy!- 
vania Are Mutual Fire Insurers; 
Unclaimed Funds Left 

Decrees dissolving twenty-four insu-- 
ance companies chartered in Pennsy! 
vania were entered by Dauphin Coun: 
Court at Harrisburg, December 3. / 
the same time, under escheat procee:- 
ings, $13,134.51 in unclaimed funds 
the companies, was ordered paid into t!-e 
state treasury by the liquidators. The 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department hod 
taken over affairs of the companies sev- 
eral years ago for liquidation. 

The dissolved companies and_ the 


amounts of unclaimed funds escheated 

Gres 
Guaranty Mutual Fire, $59. 
Floor City Mutual Fire, Johnstown, $56. 
American Union Fire, $5,859. 
Textile Mutual Fire, Schuylkill Haven, $142, 
Federal Health & Accident, Philadelphia, $18, 
Sterling Mutual Health & Accident, $90. 
Industrial Mutual Fire, Reading, $51. 
Citizens Life of America, $146. 
William Penn Life, Pottsville, $74. 
Peoples Health & Accident, Philadelphia, $16. 
Bankers Protective Life & Benefit Assn., $480, 
Central Mutual Fire, Lebanon, $214. 
Independent Order of Puritans, $1,498. 
Exchange Mutual Fire, $257, 
Sterling Mutual Fire, Schuylkill Haven, $8. 
United States Mutual Fire, $345. 
Steelton Mutual Fire, Steelton, $623. 
Lahaska Mutual Fire, Philadelphia, $453. 
Scranton Fire, $742. 
York County Mutual Live Stock, $18. 
National Home Guard, Warren, $101. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Mutual Fire, $418. 
Modern Protective Association, $1,418, 
Provident Mutual Fire, $89 





N. Y. EXCHANGE PLANS 


Meeting Next Wednesday to Vote on 
Formation of Executive Com- 
mittee of Nine Members 


Formal action on December 12 will be 
taken by the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange to create an executive commit- 
tee to administer the Exchange’s affairs. 
This committee will consist of nine mem- 
bers, three elected for three years, three 
tor two years and three for one year. 
Each year thereafter three members will 
be elected for three year terms. Of these 
members three will represent local com- 
panies, two agency companies, two for- 
eign companies and two will be selected 
without regard to class representation, 
providing the recommendations are ap- 
proved. The committee members will be 
at the January meeting of the Exchange. 
_ Duties of the executive committee will 
include the nomination of a manager and 
other employes, recommendation of as- 
sessments, supervision of financial affairs 
and direction of the operation of the 
Exchange. It is also recommended that 
there shall be a committee on rates con- 
sisting of seven members. 








JERSEY SPECIALS TO DINE 

At the regular monthly dinner meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Special Agents’ 
Association .to be held next Monday 
evening at the Elks’ Club, Newark, Mil- 
ford W. Howard, former congressman 
from Alabama, will address the members 
on “The Truth About Italy and Musso- 
lini.” The dinner will be preceded by 
a special meeting of the tenth anniver- 
sary committee and the executive com- 
mittee. 





HORSE INS. CO. ELECTS 

The Northampton Horse Insurance 
Co., with headquarters at Easton, Pa, 
held its one-hundredth annual election 
on Monday of this week and elected the 
following as directors: Joseph S. Grad- 
wohl, Lovene A. Koehler, Frank S. Dil- 
lard, William H. Best, George T. Sard, 
Clayton Gross, Eugene Schnable and 
William Bitz, Preston Koehler, C. F. 
Brotzman and Oliver Gradwohl were 
elected auditofs. The funds of the com- 
pany are reported as low despite the 
fact that no thefts of horses have been 
reported in four years. If the horse of 
a member should be stolen now, each 0 
the 160 members would have to be “s- 
sessed 50 cents to cover the loss. The 
principal source of income for the com- 
pany now is the collection of 50 cent 
fines for non-attendance at meetings. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
A. 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ; 


JANUARY 1ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 








ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$40,000,136.83 $19,459,279.01 $7,500,000.00 $13,040,857.82 $20,540,857.82 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY | 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$6,000,966.28 $2,930,594.84 $1,000,000.00 $2,070,371.44 $3,070,371.44 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$4,828,245.29 $2,820,808.68 $600,000.00 $1,407,436.61 $2,007,436.61 
ORGANIZED 1866 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,907,721.63 $2,557,216.60 $1,000,000.00 $1,350,505.03 $2,350,505.03 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$4,835,369.35 $2,520,317.56 $1,000,000.00 $1,315,051.79 $2,315,951.79 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





$5,250,424.26 $2,567,447.92 $1,000,000.00 $1,682,976.34 $2,682,976.34 
ORGANIZED 1886 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE co. 
OF CONCORD, N. 
$760,298.04 $375.00 $300,000.00 $459,923.04 $759,923.04 





TOTAL PREMIUM RESERVE 


$27,594,166.15 -EASTERNDEPARTMENT § —$95, 684 495.78 





10 Park Place 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT ee PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Chie ili, " CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 60 See tiis 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Gueiens Ohne San Francisco, California 
rye ae MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 
JAMES SMITH JOHN R. COONEY Managers Managers 
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Auto Conference May 
Increase Commissions 


RATE REDUCTIONS ALSO SEEN 





Eastern Conference Committee Working 
With E. U. A. to Get More Com- 
panies Into the Conference 





It is expected that next week or the 
week after the executive committee of 
the Eastern Automobile Underwriters 
Conference will have submitted for its 
consideration a proposal to increase au- 
tomobile insurance commissions in East- 
ern ordinary territory and also to con- 
sider reductions in the present automo- 
bile fire, theft and collision rates. These 
matters were discussed at meetings last 
week of the special committee of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association to 
consider supervision of automobile busi- 
ness and a committee of the Eastern 
Automobile Conference. 

Instead of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association voting as requested by the 
Eastern Automobile Conference to as- 
sume jurisdiction over automobile com- 
missions it appears likely that the auto- 
mobile conference will endeavor to take 
steps to remove the advantages now held 
by non-conference companies and thus 
pave the way for their entrance into the 
conference. Concessions will probably 
be made by both sides but the automo- 
bile conference will probably have to go 
more than half way to meet the de- 
mands of the companies now writing au- 
tomobile insurance independently. 

Several fire companies belonging to 
the E. U. A. are outside the automobile 
conference and it is their high commis- 
sion and low rate competition which the 
conference members seek to offset. They 
pay for the most part 25% in the low- 
est commission territory and their rates 
are below those charged by the confer- 
ence writers. When these companies 
joined the E, U. A. two years ago they 
made it a condition of acceptance that 
automobile underwriting would not come 
under E. U. A. control for two years. 
That period has elapsed. Meanwhile the 
conference companies have complained 
rather bitterly of the competitive edge 
the non-board companies, also in the E. 
U. A., have on them. 

E. U. A. Auto Committee 


It was due to pressure resulting from 
this dissatisfaction that the conference 
voted that the E. U. A. be asked to step 
into the picture now and require that all 
its companies adhere to the auto con- 
ference rules, commissions and practices. 
The E. U. A. has no jurisdiction over 
rates. It did not see its way clear to 
accept the conference invitation at the 
time it was proffered over a month ago 
but appointed a committee headed by 
Sheldon Catlin to seek ways and means 
for having the non-conference compan- 
ies join the conference. 

Automobile underwriters are generally 
of the opinion that the conference com- 
panies will have a good underwriting ex- 
perience this year and that next year’s 
rates will be lower than those prevail- 
ing during 1928. This is one step towards 
nullifying the preferential position of the 
non-conference writers. . Another is to 
increase commissions to the point where 
the non-conference companies will not 
consider it profitable to increase them 
further. At the present time the con- 
ference companies are hampered in the 
freedom of competition and while they 
have been making money, they have also 
seen some of their largest and best risks 
taken over by the E. U. A. non-confer- 
ence companies. 

In addition, it is the hope that many 
of the new fire insurance companies not 
belonging either to the E. U. A. or the 
auto conferences will join the Eastern 
Conference when the way has been 
cleared to make their entrance less cost- 
ly to themselves. Some of these com- 
panies use the old valued form of auto- 
mobile policy which the conferences have 
definitely rejected as obsolete and which 
they will never again permit their com- 


panies to include among their forms. But 
many believe that the non-conference 
companies will be agreeable to dropping 
that particular policy if they can ob- 
tain other concessions from the confer- 
ence. 

The secretarial meetings of the vari- 
ous territorial automobile conferences be- 
gan this week in Atlanta, Ga., starting 


Tuesday and scheduled to last three or: 


four days. Following these the making 
of the rate manuals will be undertaken 
and whatevér rating changes will be 
made in Eastern territory will be watched 
closely. 





Big Struggle Looms 


In Fire Insurance 


(Continued from Page 1) 
automobile conference. If not in the 
present conference as constituted and op- 
erated, then in such a conference as an 
adjunct of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association or in a new conference to 
take the place of the Eastern Automo- 
bile Underwriters Conference. 

Separation in the large cities. 

A slash in rates in such sore spots as 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, where 
certain companies are offering high com- 
missions, plus a contingent, and hun- 
dreds of new agents, mostly non-policy 
writing, have been and are being ap- 
pointed. 

The closest kind of watch on new com- 
panies and why they are going ahead, 
when they do make progress. 

Viewpoint of One of the Prominent 

“Regulars” 

One of the most prominent of the 
“regulars” and one of the most militant 
said to The 
week: 

“We have arrived at a place now where 
drastic action is necessary not only to 
protect our business but to prevent in- 
roads being made by our competitors. 
If there ever was a time when the com- 
panies can get together effectively, this 
is the time, and if it cannot be arranged 
amicably, then we must compel them to 


Eastern Underwriter this - 


play in the fold. The companies which 
make war on others by special induce- 
ments, playing outside the flock, going 
their own way, must be brought to a 
halt by the use of the big stick if they 
will listen to reason in no other way. 
If we cut down the rates in places where 
the commissions are ultra large, the com- 
panies paying such commissions will not 
be able to continue doing so, as the rate 
will not be able to carry the high com- 
mission loading. There are certain states 
where rates are regulated, and of course 
the commission is an element in the 
rate. Now if after the rates are fixed 
some companies take advantage of the 
situation by paying higher commissions 
the whole rate formula is thrown out of 
keel. 

“Our group, for one, is tired of being 
a goat. We are willing to stand the 
gaff of losing money on rates or com- 
missions for a‘*time in order to bring 
everybody to their senses and stabiliz- 
ing this great business so that there will 
be a fair deal and no discrimination for 
everybody. Fortunately, the companies 
are in a better financial condition now 
than they have ever been. 

“The organization of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association was one of the 
biggest things that has happened in the 
business. It came after the companies 
had gone through an unprofitable period 
lasting some years. Now they are in a 
position to make the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association and the affiliated associa- 
tions strong, powerful and all co-opera- 
tive. We cannot always have profitable 
underwriting. Of late we have been for- 
tunate in having both profitable under- 
writing and profitable investments. If 
we throw away these advantages by dog 
eating dog we will be foolish.” 

The Other Side 

This article reflects the views of the 
militant, regular faction and is printed 
as showing a decided trend of the in- 
surance situation. The other side of the 
story—that of the independents—is also 
interesting. It consists in part of coun- 
ter charges of practices in some loca- 
tions by the so-called co-operating com- 
panies. 
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Stability 


Quietly lending force to the agent’s 
solicitation is the assured’s knowledge 
of the company’s strength—the years 
of sound business administration that 
have characterized its growth. 


Constantly working in behalf of the 
P. F. & M. agent is his company’s 


reputation. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
( 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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More Litigation On 
Russian Companis 


TWO APPEALS ARGUED HE:.£— 





Taken From Orders in the Cases of -he 
Second Russian and the Norther : 
Ins. Co. of Moscow 





Litigation over the disposal of the funds 
of the old Russian companies operating 
in the United States has not yet ce: ed 
despite the many fights taken to c urt 
so far. Two appeals from orders ©! a 
lower court were argued last week >e- 
fore the Appellate Division of the \ew 
York Supreme Court. They involved the 
United States branches of the Second 
Russian and the Northern Insurance Co, 
of Moscow. One appealed order denied 
motion by the superintendent of insur- 
ance to direct the attorneys appearing 
for the Second Russian to exhibit their 
authority to so appear and vacating the 
stay of proceedings in connection with 
a petition directing the superintendent 
of insurance to turn over surplus funds 
of the Second Russian to the alleged 
directors of that company, and the other 


from order denying motion by the super- 


intendent of insurance to strike out and 
expunge from the records certain parts 
of an affidavit upon the ground that cer- 
tain statements therein recited and “ir- 
relevant, immaterial, scandalous and im- 
pertinent.” 

The appellant contended that the for- 
mer directors had no authority to com- 
mence the proceedings for the company 
nor to execute the alleged retainer in 
Paris. It was contended that the order 
of December, 1927, should be reversed 
because it vacated the stay obtained by 
the superintendent of insurance in No- 
vember, 1927, which was a continuation 
of the original stay in the liquidation 
order of May, 1925. It was also argued 
that the release of the surplus funds at 
this time by the superintendent of in- 
surance to the so-called directors in 
Paris would be unlawful, unjust and im- 
proper, and would violate the trust im- 
posed upon the superintendent of in- 
surance. 

The respondents contended that as the 
orders under review awarded no relief 
and were made in a proceeding which 
has since been discontinued, the appeals 
are academic. They urged that the order 
sustaining the authority of the attor- 
neys to appear for the Northern of Mos- 
cow was properly made and contended 
= the motion to expunge came too 
ate. 





MAY RE-INCORPORATE IN _ 1929 


It has been announced at the office 
of the Federal National Insurance Co. 
of Newark, located at 462 Broad street, 
Newark, that the company’s charter 
which expired last October, will prob- 
ably re-incorporate the latter part of 
next February. The company filed 
papers of incorporation in October, 1927. 
The capital was to be $200,000 with a 
surplus of a similar amount. The in- 
corporators were unable to raise the 
necessary capital within the time allotted 
by the department of insurance of New 
Jersey and it was decided not to meke 
any attempt to revive the company until 
next year. 





GETS TEN YEARS IN JAIL 


Russell Wood will have to serve en 
years in the Virginia penitentiary ‘or 
setting fire to buildings on an estate in 
Fairfax County which resulted in $0,- 
000 property loss. This sentence, he 
maximum for the offense, was impo-e 
when he entered a plea of guilty st 
week. 





OHIO ASKS FIRE DATA 


Fire insurance companies have “e- 
ceived from the Ohio Insurance Dep: rt- 
ment questionnaires calling for classi: ed 
experience and other information in c n- 
nection with the investigation of fire in- 
surance rates in that state. 
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nds out—for every man is his own Santa 
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per- 
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Claus. Whether your Christmas © 


stocking is fat or lean depends to 


a great extent upon you. 





We know many agents whose stock- 


ings will have a a) pleasing bulge 


because they have augmented their 
premiums by developing those classes 


whick some still refer to as“sidelines”’. 


peals 
order 
ittor- 
Mos- 
-nded 
> too 


Cultivate U. & O., Rents, Rental 
Value, Windstorm, Registered Mail, 
Parcel Post and Inland Transportation 


lines and you can bet that Santa e 


Claus will be good to you next year. 





Ghee CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, NGY. 


CASH CAPITAL: FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





y st “The Continental Commands Confidence” 
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F. A. Gantert Manager 
Of U. S. Fidelity Fire 


LEAVES NORTH BRITISH GROUP 





Becomes Also Director and Vice-Presi- 
dent of New Running Mate for 
the United States F. & G. 





F. A. Gantert, general agent of the 
North British & Mercantile group, is 
resigning that position at the end of this 
month to become a director, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the United 
States Fidelity Fire Corp. of Baltimore, 
the new fire running mate of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty. With the 
North British Mr. Gantert has _ had 
charge of the Western department busi- 
ness. 

The formation of so many new fire 
insurance companies has opened the 
way to advancement for a number of 
the younger fire insurance executives 
who have shown splendid capabilities in 
their positions with the old established 
companies. In the ranks of the latter 
financial recognition is accorded to 
those who deserve it but titular ad- 
vancement is liable to be less rapid. As 
vice-presidents and general managers of 
the newer companies these younger 
men have a wider field in which to ex- 
ercise their talents and to develop their 
own ideas. 

Mr. Gantert is forty-four years old and 
has had more than twenty years of ex- 
perience in the fire insurance field. He 
is a close student of the game and 
through his experience in the field has 
made a detailed study of rate-making, 
fire underwriting and tornado under- 
writing. In the Middle West he was at 
one time a member of the executive 
committee of the Indiana Fire Under- 
writers’ Association, and he has served 
on other important fire insurance com- 
mittees. His contact with the every 
day problems of fire insurance has been 
unusually close and this experience will 
stand him in good stead with the United 
States Fidelity Fire, which company 
starts under most favorable auspices 
through its close connection with that 
powerful casualty and surety company, 
the United States F. & G 

Career of Mr. Gantert 


Mr. Gantert was born in New York 
and attended school and college in this 
city. He entered the New York State 
Department of the. British America and 
Western Assurance companies in this 
city and in 1907 was appointed a spe- 
cial agent and inspector for those com- 
panies for Indiana, Kentucky and part 
of Tennessee. In 1913 he became state 
agent of the North British & Mercantile 
in Indiana. In 1920 he was called to the 
home office and made assistant general 
agent in the Central department. The 
following. year he was made general 
agent of that department and a year 
ago, when the Central department was 
merged into the Western department, 
Mr. Gantert was placed in charge of the 
enlarged department. 

The new company will have among its 
twenty-one directors the following: J. 
Kemp Bartlett, R. Howard Bland, 
George M. Shriver, Charles B. Gillett, 
Carl Ross McKendrick, John M. Den- 
nis, Edwin W. Levering, Jr., Robert D. 
3artlett, W. W. Symington, Sidney Hall, 
F. A. Gantert, J. Tabb Robertson, Allan 
L. Carter, Charles B. Alexander, J. Kemp 
Bartlett, Jr., Austin McLanahan, George 
S. Jackson and Charles H. Knapp. Capi- 
tal will be $1,000,000 and surplus $3,000.- 
000 at the start. The new company is 
authorized to engage in fire and marine 
insurance operations. 





SPRINKLER WARNING 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, in view of the approach of the 
cold weather period, has issued a warn- 
ing as to the precautions that should be 
taken to prevent the impairment of auto- 
matic sprinkler equipments due to freez- 
ing. 


GOOD WORK DONE IN WEST 





Pacific Coast Committee Returns to New 
York; Aim to Have General Agen- 
cies Drop Local Risks 
When the Eastern advisory commit- 
tee returned to New York late last week 
from its trip to the Pacific Coast to 
co-operate with the Board of Underwrit- 
ers of the Pacific in clearing up some 
of the difficult problems confronting fire 
insurance there it reported substantial 
progress. Especially was this true in 
the direction of divesting general agents 
of their local agency connections. This 
has been one of the biggest sore spots 

in the Far West. 

Meetings were held at Seattle, Del 
Monte, San Francisco and Portland. At 
Seattle general agents, special agents and 
local agents were heard. The semi- an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Under- 
writers of the Pacific decided that gen- 
eral agencies and local agencies must be 
separated entirely. In San Francisco 
where some brokerage firms are also 
general agents of companies, these firms 
are to become members of the San 
Francisco Insurance Brokers’ Exchange 
and place their brokerage business in 
companies other than those they repre- 
sent as general agents. 

‘It is believed by those returning to 
New York that a better spirit of co- 
operation has been created in the Pa- 
cific Coast states territory and that the 
various interests will work together to 
solve rather than aggravate the prob- 
lems which have so far defied solution. 
The committee from the East discussed 
matters calmly with the warring fac- 
tions and what has been done is con- 
sidered to be in the best interests of 
advancement and harmony. 





Columbia Agency, Inc., New York City, 
has been chartered at Albany with cap- 
ital of 100 shares non-par value. Nathan 
Siegel, Jr., Davis M. Zimmerman and 
David Bernstein, New York City, are 
directors and subscribers. 





insurance to him.” 


NAME 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


YOU HAVEN’T MENTIONED 


GROUP INSURANCE 
. TO THIS MAN . 


NE of your clients may be getting to the point of want- 
ing Group Insurance and would be glad to have you 
handle it for him, but “You haven’t mentioned Group 

He may go elsewhere. 


Group Insurance is a “specialty” with some companies, and 
and the John Hancock is one of them. 


Consult with the Home Office of this Company, or any of 
its Agencies, for advice or assistance in 'regard to all forms of 
Group, Wholesale and Salary Deduction Insurance. 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company is in a 
position to handle your surplus brokerage business, and ex- 
tends to you every possible opportunity to use its facilities. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Inguiry Bureau:—JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send copy of “Management, Men and Motives,” 
and other information pertaining to Group Insurance. 


Roosevelt L. Clark 
Dies of Pneumonia 


ONCE AMERICA FORE AD. M’G’R. 





Had Since Been With National Broad- 
casting Co. and J. Walter Thomp- 
son Agency 





Roosevelt L. Clark, who was a familiar 
figure in insurance advertising circles 
some years ago when he was advertising 
manager of the America Fore Group, 
died suddenly the day before Thanks- 
giving of pneumonia. He was thirty-two 
years old. 

Mr. Clark’s death comes as a shock 
to his many friends in the insurance 
business. He was very popular among 
them and held a high place in the In- 
surance Advertising Conference. “Rosy,” 
as he was familiarly known, came to the 
America Fore Group at a time when it 
was just beginning to broaden out in its 
advertising. Possessed with considerable 
artistic ability and the faculty of writ- 
ing clever advertising copy, he won rec- 
ognition in the insurance advertising field 
for the originality he put into the Am- 
erica Fore’s advertising. It was with 
regret that the company accepted his 
resignation when he left to join the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., where he was 
given charge of the radio advertising and 
publicity work. - 

Again in this field he made many 
friends and attracted so much attention 
by his good work that he was recently 
selected by the J. Walter Thompson Co., 
ene of the leading advertising agencies 
in the country, to head its newly formed 
radio advertising department. 

Mr. Clark is survived by his wife and 
one child. His funeral was held in New 
Brighton, Staten Island, last Saturday. 





On the great clock of time there is but 
one word—Now! 
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DESIRABLE 


FLOORS anv OFFICES 
| TO RENT 


Beautiful Fireproof 
LEHIGH BUILDING 


In the Heart of the Insurance District 


106-108 S. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Day and Night Elevators, Excellent Janitor 
Service, Ownership Management, Lowest 
Rental in Philadelphia. 
$1.50 Per Square Foot 

Fourth Floor has 1500 Square Ft. Altered tc 
Suit Texant—Entire First and Second Floor 
Available—Rent Sent on Application—First 
Floor has 1294 Ft.—Second Floor has 1273 Ft. 


(Not Including Private Vault) 

First and Second Floors Have Private Stair- 
ways, Also Private Toilet and Storage Room. 
GEO. S. CUMMINGS 
60 Park Place - Newark, N. J. 




















TO REDUCE FIRE RATES 

The Underwriters’ Association of the 
District of Columbia will meet at the 
New Willard Hotel in Washington on 
December 13 to act upon a proposed 
change in the agreement to effect a re- 
duction in dwelling house rates and a 
substitution of the modern term rule for 
the old one. It is proposed to reduce 
the fifteen cent rate on protected brick 
dwellings to ten cents and to cut the 
contents rate from twenty-five cents to 
eighteen cents. On protected frame 
dwellings the reduction would be from 
thirty-five cents to twenty-five cents 
for each year. 





ANOTHER BANK AGENCY 
The Lincoln Savings Bank interests, 
of Evansville, Ind., have entered the 
realty and insurance business, through 
purchase of the North Side Realty & 
Insurance Co., of that city, according to 


announcement of officials, telling of a’ 


deal involving $150,000. The business 
will be conducted by the bank, with H. 
B. Veach and L. H. Taylor in charge 
of the new department. New officers 
of the institution are W. E. Wilson, 
president; H. B. Veach, vice-president; 
and directors, C. A. Humphreys, L. H. 
Taylor, Henry Walker, J. W. Heyna, T. 
J. Morton and Edward Griener. 





U. S. F. C. C. ELECTIONS 

The United States Fire Companies 
Conference held its annual meeting last 
week. Routine business was transacted 
and the retiring officers were re-elected 
as follows: President, H. A. Smith, 
National of MHartford; vice-president, 
Paul L. Haid, Continental; secretary- 
treasurer, T. M. Marson. Wilfred Kurth, 
Home; R. M. Bissell, Hartford Fire, and 
Edward Milligan, Phoenix of Hartford, 
were re-elected members of the execu- 
tive committee and two places were left 
vacant to be filled later. 





FARMERS MUTUALS MEET 

The thirty-first annual convention of 
the Farmers County Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies of Missouri held at 
Mexico, Mo., at its closing session on 
November 15 elected Edgar Skinner of 
Bethany, Mo., president to succeed T. E. 
Hook of Mexico. Skinner is also secre- 
tary of the Harrison County Mutual 
Fire Association. 


MAKES HOLE IN ONE 

. N. Iverson, vice-president of tie 
Public Fire of Newark, has joined the 
famous “Hole-in-One” club of golfers. 
He achieved this distinction Sunday 
while playing with President J. T. Dar- 
gan, Jr., of the Public and Clarence Mc- 
Daniel. 








Grafman Trading Corporation, Brock- 
Ivn, has been chartered at Albany w th 
$5,000 capital to engage in the insurance 
brokerage business. William FE. Gr: f- 
man, George A. Grafman and Saul Gr: f- 
man, Brooklyn, are directors and svb- 
scribers. ° 
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Agents Offer Changes 
In Automobile Covers 


TO MEET CLUB COMPETITION 





Simpler Rate Book, Lower Rates, Road 
Maps, Broader Provisions Urged 
at Chicago Meeting 





A number of suggested changes, which 
members of the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents believe to constitute 
a cenuinely constructive program for the 
promotion of stock company auto in- 
surance, were presented last week to a 
committee representing the Western Au- 
toriobile Underwriters’ Conference. The 
company committee, which met the auto- 
mobile committee of the Michigan As- 
sociation in Chicago, exhibited an open- 
minded and receptive attitude with a 
result that some hope has been gener- 
ated among the agents that at least 
some suggestions may be adopted. 

The program outlined at the confer- 
ence included the following points: 

Design and adoption of a simpler rate 
book. (It was suggested that the agents 
would like to see rating by list price 
rather than special ratings for each car 
but the company men explained the 
drawbacks inherent in this plan.) 

Allowance of a 10% reduction from 
the uusal renewal rates when policy- 
holders have suffered no losses upon 
which to collect claims during the pre- 
vious year or years. 

Adoption of lower rates for glass 
breakage and combination of such rate, 
if possible, with collision schedule. 

Classification of collision rates accord- 
ing to car age groups the same as is 
now practised for fire and theft coverage. 


Road Maps with Policies 


Provision with policies of road maps 
similar to those provided by many of the 
mutual and reciprocal carriers. 

Reduction of collision rates for the sec- 
ond or third car in a single ownership. 

Changes in the present age limit re- 
striction to conform with the licensing 
provision of the state law. (Drivers’ li- 
censes may be issued under the Michigan 
law to persons 14 years of age while 
most stock company policies limit cover- 
age to cars driven by persons of at least 
16 years of age.) 

Elimination of the “other insurance” 
clause so as to make the policy contrib- 
utory with other valid and collectible in- 
surance which may be in force on the 
same car by oversight or misunder- 
standing. 

Alteration of the form on the face of 
the policy so as to permit the agent to 
indicate the items of coverage contained 
in the policy and also the coverage not 
included. 

Submission of these suggestions nat- 
urally precipitated a general discussion 
of mutual and reciprocal competition 
which has been intense in Michigan. 
The agents told of the conditions they 
have found prevalent in their field and 
of the rapid growth during the past few 
years of outstanding “at costers” as the 
Inter-Insurance Exchange of the Detroit 
Automobile Club. The managements of 
some of these organizations, it is admit- 
ted, have inaugurated many service fea- 
tures which have facilitated sale of their 
Policies. It is the idea of Michigan 
agents to incorporate some similar fea- 


stures in stock company policies and to 


add to the superiority of stock coverage 
fron. the standpoint of safety and of 
Universal service some of these perhaps 
Superficial but nevertheless appealing 
aids to selling. 


Companies Listen Attentatively 

Members of the company committee 
Save sympathetic ear to the agents’ ex- 
Pres-ions and, from their viewpoint, ex- 
Dlainvd some of the matters which have 
een rather obscure to the agents. In 
relat nm to rates, the last available loss 
atic. on auto business, those for 1926, 
Were quoted, to show that the companies 
are uot seeking unreasonable profits. 
Some of these loss ratios cited were: 
fire, 35%; theft, 63%; full coverage col- 


lision. 93.2%; $50 deductible collision, 
63.6% ; $100 deductible collision, 67%. 

Chairman Leo Weadock of the Michi- 
gan Association automobile committee 
headed the agents’ delegation. Mr. 
Weadock, a prominent Saginaw agent, 
is vice-president of the State Association. 

Representing the companies at the 
conference were: Harold Miller, presi- 
dent of the Conference and assistant 
manager of the Insurance Company of 
North America; Frederick P. Hamilton, 
vice-president and manager of the 
Queen’s western department; Mr. Max- 
well of the Hanover; Paul Fry, assistant 
manager of the Conference; Frank 
Greer, manager of ‘the automobile de- 
partment of the Boston’s western de- 
partment at Lansing; Mr. Powrie of the 
Fire Association; Mr. Leininger of the 
Springfield. 





FRED C. MOORE DIES 





Assistant Secretary of Hartford in 
Charge of Special Risk Department 
Succumbs to Pneumonia 

Frederick C. Moore, assistant secre- 
tary of the Hartford Fire, died Tuesday 
morning of pneumonia in Hartford. 
Funeral services will be held at 2 p. m. 
today from the family home at 48 Whit- 
ney street, Hartford. Mr. Moore was 
born in Wilmington, N. C., in 1868 and 
was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1892. He was 
with the Middle States Inspection Bu- 
reau for five years and later with the 
Factory Insurance Association. 

Eight years later, in 1904, Mr. Moore 
went with the Hartford Fire as superin- 
tendent of the special risk department 
and had handled the affairs of that de- 
partment up to the time of his death. 
He was elected assistant secretary in 
1920. He was a splendid technician and 
authority on fire protection engineering, 
as well as one of the most loyal members 
of the Hartford’s staff. 





EMPLOYERS GROUP SHARES 





Holding Company Stock Put on Market; 
Has Assets of Fire and Casualty 
Companies 

Shares in the Employers Group Asso- 
ciates were opened to public trading on 
Monday in Boston. This company, which 
has been forced to take over all the 
assets of the American Employers and 
the Employers Fire and 100,000 shares 
of the 1,500,000 shares of the Employers 
Liability of London, is being put on the 
market by a syndicate headed by Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. 

There are 220,000 shares of no par 
value. The stock is being issued at 34%. 
Trading privately on the Boston and New 
York markets pushed the stock up as 
high as 48. One-third of the issue is 
understood to have been allotted to the 
employes of the companies in this coun- 
try and the balance goes on the open 
market at 4%. The stock is understood 
to be slightly less than the book value 
of the assets represented. 


PAOLA GERBER HAS ARRIVED 

Announcements have arrived in this 
country telling of the arrival of a baby 
girl named Paola on November 18, the 
parents of which are Mr. and Mrs. Otto 
Gerber, now residing at 29 Via Reggio, 
Rome. Mr. Gerber was formerly vice- 
president of the Fire Office of America, 
with headquarters in Newark, and which 
was to have represented several German 
insurance companies in this country. 








C. O. SATRANG DIES 


Charles O. Satrang, superintendent of 
agencies in the southern branch of the 
Milwaukee Mechanics at the home office, 
died last week at his home in Milwaukee. 
He was sixty-seven years old and is sur- 
vived by his widow and four children. 





GRIFFIN WITH COSMOPOLITAN 

A. J. Griffin, special agent and exam- 
iner for the Pacific Fire and affiliated 
companies, has resigned to join the Cos- 
mopolitan Fire in a similar capacity. 
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When Your Sprinklers run, Amuck! 
Every minute 20 gallons of water— 
and not clean water, like Niagara’s 
splash down when just one 
sprinkler head misbehaves. 

The loss is terrific. 
“Ask the man who’s had one” 

Freezing - thawing weather 
causes more losses than 





any other one cause. 











ON For our Agents 
(Ay a) a convincing envelope enclosure is 
anruey)e 





available as an advance salesman 
of Sprinkler Leakage Insurance. 
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German Reinsurance 
Progress During 1928 


RELEASE OF AMERICAN 





FUNDS 





Some Companies Increasing Guarantee 
Funds While Others Quit Field Be- 
cause of Reduced Profits 
———E 
The most important event for German 
reinsurers this year has been the mea- 
sure for the release of their American 
funds which, after varying negotiations 
for several vears, has ben enacted, says 
the British insurance journal, “The Re- 
view.” in its annual reinsurance number 
published in November. Though a series 
of formalities has still to be complied 
with before the funds are at the free 
disposal of the comnanies concerned, it is 
hoped that this will not take much time. 
The release of these funds will mean 
a further strengthening of the financial 
of most of the old-established companies 
which are especially interested in this 

transaction. 

Tudging by what has become known 
with reference to the intentions of the 
companies in question it may be ex- 
pected that the greater part of the funds 
thus received by them will be used to 
establish new connections abroad as well 
as to secure and extend those already 
existing. 


Increase Guarantee Funds 


In order to maintain effective comne- 
tition, and also to avoid eventual reavire- 
ments of the State Supervision Office, 
some of the companies not concerned in 
the release of American funds have 
deemed it advisable to increase their 
guarantee funds. The Frankfurter Ruck 
has increased its share capital to Rm. 
3.000.000; the Wurttembergische Ruck 
also has increased its canitel. The Ham- 
burg Insurance Co. of 1897 has made a 
rearrangement of its financial position. 
which upto now has been partly based 
on guaranty liabilities: its share capital 
now stands at Rm. 3,000,000. 

The “Review” goes on to say: 

“The diminishing prospects of profit 
have, however, led to the withdrawal of 
several companies. The Deutschland, for 
instance, has now definitely renounced 
re-insurance, and having transferred its 
running business to the Ruckversicher- 
ungsverband der Deutschenoffentlichen 
Feuervicherungs-Anstalten has now 
turned to new functions, i. e.. encour- 
aging investment of savings in buildines. 
The Rheinisch-Westfalische Ruck. which 
has for some time past been winding-un 
its old business, has now gone into of- 
ficial liquidation and made calls on its 
shareholders in respect of the monevs 
unpaid on the shares held by them. It 
may be mentioned that the Westland, 
whose business has not attained any no- 
ticeable volume, has gone into liquida- 
tion through bankruptcy. 

“There is an element of almost incom- 
prehensible optimism in the fact that two 
new companies have been floated, i. e., 
the Argus and the Ruhag, both in Ber- 
lin, and in the view of established in- 
surance opinion both with insufficient 


capital. 
“By the arrangement between the All- 
gemeine Garantiebank and its re-in- 


surers a matter that has been alarming 
the reinsurance world for years has now 
been finally settled. 

“In spite of difficult competitive con- 
ditions, the business of the German re- 
insurance companies has made a further 
though not rapid, yet steady and notice- 
able development during the year under 
review. In this matter a favorable in- 
fluence was exercised by the successful 
endeavors of the German brokerage firms 
which, thanks to their intense efforts, 
succeeded in re-establishing pre-war con- 
nections with former correspondents 
abroad. Numerous business relations 
have been taken up, especially with com- 
panies in Great Britain, the United States, 
Japan, Australia, Canada, etc.; on the 
other hand the temporarily very close 
connections with Italian companies, the 


Baltic States, Poland, and with Balkan 
companies, have in many cases slack- 
ened on account of the unsatisfactory 
results of their business. It is true that 
the re-insurance connections between 
Great Britain and Germany are mainly 
in marine insurance; relations in fire 
business and in other branches have not 
yet reached the desired extent. 
Marine Insurance Difficulties 

“Difficulties have arisen in marine 
business through the decisions in the 
English Law ‘Courts, according to which 
marine re-insurance contracts are valid 
only if a stamped policy has been is- 
sued, in accordance with the provisions 
of the British Stamp Act and the Ma- 
rine Insurance Act of 1906. The Inter- 
national Union of Marine Insurance has 
endeavored to overcome this difficulty 
bv elaborating a proper Arbitration 
Clause. As a consequence of this a 
good many British companies have in- 
corporated an Arbitration Clause in their 
treaties with German re-insurers provid- 
ing in the event of differences for an 
arbitral tribunal with its seat in Ham- 
burg. It must, however, be admitted 
that the British legal requirements rep- 
resent a hindrance to the _ reciprocal 
transaction of international re-insurance 
business, so that an amendment to the 
law in this respect—a law so inexpedient 
for treaty re-insurance business—may be 
desirable. 

“Most of the importing companies al- 
ready have a license to transact re-in- 
surance business in France, and the Bay- 
erische Ruck, too, has now been author- 
ized for business by the government. 

“The tendency to amalgamation which 
has been particularly striking in Ger- 
many in recent years has again been 
strongly in evidence in the past year, 
mainly, however, in life business, which 
under the present circumstances is, per- 
haps, the only branch giving prospects 
of profit upon which re-insurers mav, 
to a certain extent, rely. The Sud- 
deutsche Ruck, for instance, has acquired 
the majority of shares from the Branden- 
burger Leben; the Bayerische Ruck has 
taken a considerable interest in the pro- 
motion of the Norddeutsche Leben; close 
connections have been established be- 
tween the Frankfurter Allgemeine and 
the Aachen-Leipzig Leben; and the Dus- 
seldorfer Ruck has obtained influence 
in the Eos und Excelsior Leben, etc., etc. 
The Kolnische Ruck has amalgamated its 
two affiliated companies, the Minerva and 
the Mecur. The Mecklenburgische Ruck 
has by its participation in the flotation 
of the Norddeutsche Kraftfahrzeug mani- 
fested interest for a branch of insurance 
which, owing to the results so far ob- 
tained, has in general not been in favor 
with re-insurers. \ 

Foreign Affiliations 


“There are no further affiliations be- 
tween German re-insurance companies 
and foreign establishments to be noted 
this year as far as is known, although 
various rumors have been spread con- 
cerning some close relations having been 
connected also in this respect, especially 
with Austria and Scandinavia. 

“In the other branches of business the 
continued demand for ‘reciprocity’ is 
proving a great obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of new connections. The 
purely re-insurers generally have at dis- 
posal only a limited amount of business 
fit for reciprocity. In this matter it 
should be borne in mind that entering 
into re-insurance relations on a recipro- 
cal basis implies, for the direct-writing 
companies, risks which their responsible 
leaders often do not clearly perceive. 





INDIANA FIRE MARSHAL 

The Indiana State fire marshal’s office 
paid $83,528 into the state auditor’s of- 
fice during the last year, according to 
the annual financial report prepared by 
G. H. See, chief clerk in the office of 
Alfred M. Hogston, state fire marshal. 
Fees collected by the department go into 
the fire marshal’s fund for operation of 
the office and the department thus is 
partially self-supporting and does not de- 
pend on money from taxation. 


PUBLIC FIRE AGENCIES 





Four Board Companies Withdraw From 
Virginia Agency When Public 
Enters; Others Satisfied 

Coincident with taking on the Public 
Fire which is reported to pay 25% com- 
mission and a contingent, the Norfolk 
local agency of Thomson-Etheridge re- 
signed four other companies in its office. 
These companies were the Royal Ex- 
change, American Central, Eagle, and the 
Automobile of Hartford. Only one other 
companv remains. This is the National 
of Hartford. Apprised of the situation, 
Dan L. Coulbourn, Virginia state agent 
for the National, got in touch with his 
home cffice last week and then made a 
special trip to Norfolk to make inquiry 
into it. 

Action of the Public Fire in planting 
with agencies in that territory is being 
followed with deep interest by special 
agents of board companies as well as by 
local agents generally. Recently, the 
comp2nv planted with the Willis, John- 
son & Davis agencv in Richmond, this 
being one of the first agencies to be 
entered in Virginia. It was stated that 
the connection was satisfactory to the 
First American, Milwaukee Mechanics 
and the Merchants of Providence, com- 
ponies already in the office. The First 
American, however, subsequently with- 
drew. 

Another board company withdrew 
about the same time from the F. C. Hol- 
lis agency at Winchester, when it devel- 
oped that the Public Fire had entered 
the agency. Meanwhile Louis T. Miller, 
special agent of the company in this part 
of Virginia, continues to make other 
agency connections. 





A. R. PANKOW HONORED 


Another Masonic honor has been con- 
ferred upon A. R. Pankow of the Arm- 
strong-Roth-Cady Co., of Buffalo, to add- 
to the many he has already received in 
recognition of his services to the fra- 
ternity. He was chosen as the first 
president of the Buffalo branch of the 
Royal Order of Scotland just organized 
in that city, at a meeting held in the 
Consistory Club there. 





ALBANY IN VIRGINIA 
The Albany, running mate of the At- 
las, has been licensed in Virginia to 
write general fire lines. 





J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
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FRANK L. BROKAW & CO. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw 
Howard C. Hill 


Hanover 1176 


Walter J. Nichols 
Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


Charles W. Higley, President 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Building, 
34 Pine St. 

New York City 
Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., 
General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
99 John Street, New York 




















O. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 














Royal Exchange Assurance 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 


(New Hampshire Corporation) 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
The First Company Organized to Insure Automobiles 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Aachen & Munich Wins 
Refund From Trust Co. 


REVIEW OF THE LITIGATION 





United States Supreme Court Refuses 
to Review Decision Given in Favor 
Of Insurance Co. 





An action by the Aachen & Munich 
ire against the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York has brought about an impor- 
int decision of the United States courts 
iivolving the relations of German nation- 
als with American banks during the war 
eriod. 

The facts in the case were quite un- 
usual. On March 26, 1917, the American 
office of the Aachen & Munich had in- 
structed the Guaranty Trust Co. to re- 
uit to the home office at Aachen, Ger- 
nany, 250,000 marks by wireless that 
lay. The bank acknowledged the in- 
structions and charged the insurance 
company’s account with $43,137, repre- 
senting the dollar equivalent of the 250,- 
000 marks, plus the wireless charges. At 
the trial it was brought out that upon 
receipt of these instructions the bank 
had delivered to the telegraph company 
a message for transmission by wireless | 


a Century in 


interests of pol 


agents. 


Miao ae ara 





and had also prepared confirmations to 
be sent by mail. It further appeared that 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 


Agents Wanted Where Not | 
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while the United States had not yet en- 
tered the war, on March 26, 1917, it was, 
nevertheless, exercising certain control 
over the wireless station and that as a 
result of the governmental control, the 
message of the bank to its Berlin cor- 
respondent, the Berliner Handelsgesell- 
schaft, had not been allowed to pass 
through; also the bank’s mail confirma- 
tion had been intercepted. 


action arose before the war. The case 
again came before another judge of the 
United States District Court in New 
York, who again held in favor of the 
bank. 

The insurance company appealed to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
and the appeal was heard by three judges 


=! 


sitting together. The court apparently 
considered the case carefully, even re- 
sorting to the procedure of ordering a 
re-argument, after which it handed down 
a decision reversing the lower courts and 
deciding in favor of the insurance com- 
pany, holding that there existed between 
the parties a bank-depositor relationship 





Deposit Account Reduced 

Shortly after the United States en- 
tered the war on April 6, 1917, the bank 
was notified of these facts, but neither 
the insurance company nor its United 
States office was told of the failure of 
the attempted remittance. After notifi- 
cation, the bank did not cancel the 
charge of $43,137 made against the 
deposit account of the insurance com- 
pany, but allowed that deposit account 
to stand at the reduced balance. Some 
time later, being required by the Alien 
Property Custodian to state the amount 
on deposit for the account of the insur- 
ance company, the bank reported and 
paid over the balance without disclosing 
the fact that the account had been re- 
duced by the amount of this remittance 
which had not been consummated. After 
the war the insurance company for the 
first time discovered these facts ,and 
since the $43,137 had not been paid by 
the bank either to it or to the Alien 
Property Custodian for its account, the 
insurance company in November, 1922, 
made demand upon the bank for pay- 
ment of this sum with interest. 

lhe bank refused to pay, and the in- . 


surance company carried its claim into \p 


court. The bank responded with many 

deienses, emphasizing most of all the de- 
feise of the statute of limitations, it 
being asserted that the cause of action 

having arisen before the war, the six- h 
year statute of limitations was not sus- mm a 
pended by the subsequent disability 
caused by the war. 

‘tticle 300 of the Treaty of Versailles 
between the German Government and all 
. — Pg os excepting the 3 

ited States, specifically provided that d d f h 
th: war should ment ia statutes of reminded O t 
limitations. The Treaty of Berlin be- 
tween the United States Government and Ke 
th: German Government did not have yA 
this same provision. 

Company Loses In Two Courts 

The action of the insurance company 
av.inst the bank was begun on February 
924, and it first came before one of 
judges of the United States District 
C itt in New York, who ruled against 
the insurance company, holding that the 
war did not suspend the operation of the 
‘ute of limitations where a cause of 
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THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


in which no cause of action could arise 
until demand for payment had _ been 
made by the depositor upon the bank, 
and that since no demand had been 
made until 1922, after the insurance com- 
pany had ascertained the facts concern- 
ing the failure of the attempted remit- 
tance, the cause of action had not ac- 
crued until then and regardless of the 
construction to be placed upon the New 
York statute of limitations the statutory 
period had not elapsed. 

The court held that “the debit of 
$43,137.72, being a mere temporary or 
tentative entry, should as a matter of 
bookkeeping have been reversed when 
the trust company learned that no trans- 
fer had been made, there was never in 
fact a valid charge, and the account was 
eventually as though nothing had taken 
place.” 

The bank attempted to appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, but that court has noow refused 


_to review the case, so that the decision 


of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals becomes the final decision con- 
trolling the recovery by the insurance 
company from the Guaranty Trust. 

The Aachen & Munich Fire was rep- 
resented in this case by Carl Schreiner 
as its attorney-in-fact, and by Messrs 
Cabell, Ignatius & Lown of New York 
as counsel. 





NATIONAL LIBERTY FIGHTS 





‘Vill Not Peacefully Accept Rejection 
From Bureau Agencies as Part 
of Housecleaning Move 

The National Liberty is not accepting 
without a fight the moves being made by 
the Western Insurance Bureau to eject 
it from clear Bureau agencies as part of 
the “housecleaning” undertaken by the 
Bureau. Vice-President Charles A. 
Coates of the National Liberty has been 
in Chicago and he says there has been 
no resignations of agents following the 
affiliation of the National Liberty com- 
panies with the Home of New York 
group, which are (Western) Union com- 
panies. 

Mr. Coates pointed out that the Bu- 
reau permits other non-affiliated com- 
panies to operate in Bureau agencies and 
that the National Liberty companies 
would thereafter remain, paying the us- 
ual Bureau commissions and abiding by 
Bureau regulations. National Liberty 
field men, it is reported, have been in- 
structed to explain to local agents in 
the West that the company has not affil- 
jated with the Union as was expected 
and that their agencies are not mixed as 
a result of the Home deal. 


TO BAR DUMMY AGENTS 





Kentucky Commissioner Acts to Break 
Up Subterfuges of Ohio Agents 
to Get Business 

Insurance Commissioner S. M. Saufley 
of Kentucky apparently has the correct 
solution for breaking up the practice of 
dummy insurance agents at Newport, 
Covington, Latonia, Dayton and towns 
on the south bank of the Ohio River, 
writing business for the benefit of the 
Cincinnati agents for whom they are 
working. 

For years there has been a continual 
fight between Cincinnati, O., and the 
Kentucky agents regarding the encroach- 
ment upon Kentucky business. On the 
south bank of the Ohio there are a 
number of small towns, and two fairly 
large ones in Newport and Covington. 
Cincinnati agents, while not willing to 
maintain regular or branch agencies in 
these cities, have been in the habit of 
having an employe, living on the south 
bank, secure a license, and perhaps work 
from his home or with desk room in a 
coal, plumbing or other office where mail 
can be sent him and where telephone 
calls will be taken for him. 

Saufley has announced that he plans 
to revoke the licenses of all dummy 
agents hereafter, and will not permit 
stenographers, bookeepers and other em- 
ployes of Cincinnati agents to hold li- 
censes in Kentucky. 
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APPLETON & COX MOVE 





Now Located in New and Larger Head- 
quarters in Kerr Bldg. on Beaver 
and South William Sts. 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., ocean and inland 
marine and automobile underwriters and 
managers for a large group of American 
and foreign insurance companies, moved 
over last week-end from their offices at 
1 South William street to offices in the 
Kerr Building at 8 South William street 
and 44 Beaver street. These new head- 
quarters in the Kerr Building provide 
more light and better concentration of 
departments than was possible in the old 

“marble palace.” ; 

The underwriting of special marine 
business is handled on the ground floor 
on the South William street side of the 
building. All the executive quarters are 
located on the third floor where a long 
line of private offices face directly on 
Beaver street. Douglas F. Cox, C. C. 
Macy, H. E. Mance, Floyd Johnson and 
the other heads of departments are sit- 
uated here. On the third floor also are 
the claims, cotton and personnel depart- 
ments. ; 

Manager Kruse of the automobile de- 
partment has his staff on the fourth floor 
and on the fifth floor are the reinsur- 
ance, accounting and statistical depart- 
ments. The purchasing department is 
situated in the basement of the building. 
The interior decorating was not com- 
pleted when Appleton & Cox moved in 
and this week the ordinary routine has 
been punctuated with the noise of car- 
penters’ hammers and the smell of wet 
paint. 





c. E. RICKERD DINED 

The American of Newark gave a 
luncheon yesterday to C. E. Rickerd, 
president of the Insurance Ad confer- 
ence, at the Newark Athletic Club. Mr. 
Rickerd outlined his plans for the sea- 
son and also told what the conference 
is accomplishing and how it can broaden 
its scope. Among others present were 
Harold E. Taylor, American of Newark; 
Arthur A. Fisk, The Prudential; Luther 
B. Little, Metropolitan; Frank Ennis, 
Continental group; Chauncey S. Miller, 
North British & Mercantile; Leslie Til- 
linghast, Great American Indemnity; T. 
A. Bernard, Newark Fire; Archibald 
Kemp, Firemen’s of Newark; H. B. 
Lamy, Jr., N. J. Fire; W. T. Thach, 
Mutual Benefit; W. Van Winkle, Com- 
mercial Casualty; W. D. Ward, N. J. 
Fidelity & Plate Glass, and R. W. 
Smiley, Globe Indemnity. 





VIRGINIA CODE ATTACKED 


A report comes from Virginia that the 
fire insurance companies doing business 
there on Monday questioned the consti- 
tutionality of the code of 1928 in their 
answer filed with the State Corporation 
Commission. It says: 

“The answer pleads to the constitu- 
tionality of the act on the grounds that 
it violates Sections 1, 6 and 11 of Article 
1 and Section 1 of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. It is claimed that the act 
‘arbitrarily and unreasonably restrains 


and interferes with the right’ of the com-, 


panies and their customers to enter into 
contract; that it is discriminatory in 
favor of local mutual fire insurance com- 
panies, and that exercise of the power 
given in the act constitutes deprivation 
of property without due process of law.” 





F. L. GREENO RE-ELECTED 

Follett L. Greeno was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Underwriters’ Board of 
Rochester on Tuesday. Other officers 
elected are: Vice-president, Ernest A. 
Paviour, and secretary-treasurer, Louis 
Hawes. Gilbert T. Amsden, Arthur L. 
Griffith and Charles H. Mowris were 
elected directors. 





HAS WIDE CIRCULATION 
The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents is distributing each 


month 1,000 copies of its publication, the 
“Pennsylvanian.” 


BROKERS’ COST REPORT 





New Statement Quotes From Merritt 
Committee Findings; Want From 
3 to 4% Profit 


The Fire, Marine and Liability Brok- 
ers Association of New York, through 
its committee on operating costs, yes- 
terday issued a report on brokerage ex- 
penses supplementing that prepared by 
W. A. Billingham of the New York In- 
surance Department. The conclusion of 
the committee’s statement says: 

“That values and premiums have risen 
is true, but the rate of increase of oper- 
ating expenses has outdistanced the rate 
of premium increase. This is true of 
companies as well as brokers. While 
companies have access to their premium 


yield to meet their higher expenses, 
brokers have no such recourse. They 
must rely on fixed brokerage rates. 
With our expenses on fire business aver- 
aging 121%4% and brokerage rates aver- 
aging little over 12% on country-wide 
fire business, no profit can be derived 
from our extensive fire business. The 
establishment of 15% and 20% rates 
should yield an average brokerage of lit- 
tle over 16%, thus enabling the leading 
brokerage houses to secure a profit of 
3% to 4% on their fire business. That 
_ is a modest return will not be de- 
nied. . 





AGENT SEEKS BEHA’S JOB 
Lester Fisher, who has been an insur- 
ance agent in Rochester for a number 
of years, has declared himself a candi- 
date for appointment as Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York State to suc- 


ceed James A. Beha, and the Unde: 

writers Board of Rochester has endorse | 
his candidacy. Mr. Fisher is a Dem 

crat. In 1914 he was appointed Depu: 

Compensation Commissioner for Distric; 
No. 9 when the compensation law wert 
into effect. Since retirement from offi: 
ten or twelve years ago he has been |, 
the insurance agency business. 





ROSSIA CAPITAL CHANGES 

Directors of Rossia of America ha: 
authorized the company to apply to the 
Connecticut General Assembly for pev- 
mission to split stock on a two and a 
half for one basis. It is also propose 
to increase the capital stock to $5,000,010 
from $2,000,000. An extra dividend | j 
50 cents and regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 were declared, both payable Jau- 
uary 2 to stock of record December 1}, 











For 64 years the Fireman’s 
Fund has been building 
slowly and with infinite 
care, a world-wide spirit 
of friendliness and good 
will that is being trans- 
lated into commissions by 
our agents everywhere. A 
Company so widely and so 
favorably known is a good 
Company to represent. 
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Uniform Blank Cards 
For Inspection Reports 


COMMITTEE MAKES - REPORT 





}. Interest of Accuracy and Economy 
Uniformity Is Desired For Reports 
On Special Risks 


The special committee working on a 
u iform blank card for inspection bu- 
r au reports has completed its work and 
nade its recommendations. Those on 
the committee included George S. Tomp- 
kins, special risk department superinten- 
d nt of the Fireman’s Fund at Boston; 
l. P. Walther, chief engineer of the 
( 
s 
| 
| 
N 





‘ontinental, and Leonard Peterson, as- 
; tant manager of the improved risk de- 

rtment of the Home of New York. 
The committee has been working since 
May and believes that its product will 
bring increased accuracy and economy 
o effort. The committee in its report 
stated: 

Your committee recommends that the 
Conference of Special Risk Underwrit- 
ers request the different inspection bu- 
reaus to adopt a uniform index system 
for their reports as follows: 

1. That the index be a card system. 

2. That the cards be 3”’x5” in size. 

3. That the cards be either printed 
or mimeographed. 

4. That each bureau furnish town 
guide cards and street guide cards for 
the larger cities. 

5. That the index card for sprinklered 
tisks be white and for non-sprinklered 
risks pink. 

6. That the index card will contain the 
following information: In the upper right 
hand corner, in capital letters, the name 
of the town and state. 

Immediately below the file number is 
to be placed. 

In the upper left hand corner, but on 
the same line with the file number, the 
street address. It is recommended that 
all the streets be named and the num- 
bers given. When risk is located on 
more than one street, additional cards 
for cross reference purposes should be 
made. Such card should have the fol- 
lowing wording in the lower left hand 
corner, “Duplicate card for street cross 
index.” 

Immediately under street location 
should follow name of the risk in large 
letters. 

Following this should be class of risk, 
but indented about one-half inch, for 
example: Furniture factory, clothing fac- 
tory or tenant manufacturer (radio tubes, 
paper stationery, printing). 

Following the class of risk should be 
an explanatory note in the event that 
the card replaces a card previously pub- 
lished. For example: This replaces card 
file: INO@i...4/a0 , formerly John Doe Man- 
ufacturing Corp., dated January 16, 1925. 

Nollowing the note should be the date 
of publication of the card. 





COMMONWEALTH WITH WRIGHT 
the Wright Agency of 84 William 
Sstrcet, New York, has been appointed 
\ ropolitan district and suburban agent 

the Commonwealth of the North 
i tish & Mercantile group. This office 

» has country-wide binding facilities 

fire risks under the underwriting 
! Robert F. Wright, who is well-known 
ng brokers in this city. 





<ANSAS CITY RATE REPORT 


he civic department of the Chamber 
oi Commerce of Kansas City has com- 
ed and published its report upon fire 
in irance rates and fire losses in Kan- 
Sa City, Mo. This report was prepared 
'n compliance with instructions of the 
In irance committee of the chamber and 
wh the co-operation of many fire in- 
Su-ance men. 





Bronx Fire 
ha e been licensed to do business in the 
St te of North Carolina, effective No- 
iber 15. The American Equitable has 
n licensed in New Mexico, as of No- 
ember 15, 


he Sylvania and the 


< orc 
= 0 


Warnings on Xmas 
Holiday Decorations 


NEW YORK BOARD STATEMENT 





Inflammable Decorations Not Covered 
in Fire Policies; Changes Must 
First Be Approved 





The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, through Superintendent William 
B. White of the Bureau of Surveys, has 
issued its customary warning against the 
use of inflammable holiday decorations 
not approved by the fire underwriters. 
These warnings apply to all policyhold- 
ers, but especially to mercantile houses 
and public buildings such as churches, 
clubs and schools where elaborate Christ- 
mas entertainments are often held. The 
statement of the Board follows: 

“So many disastrous fires have oc- 
curred not only in mercantile establish- 
ments, but in churches, clubs, public 
buildings and homes, caused by the in- 
troduction of inflammable decorations 
and exhibits, and the danger to life and 
property is so great that the practical 
prohibition of this class of display is 
deemed necessary by the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Clause in Standard Policy 

“Your attention is hereby respectfully 
called to the fact that the introduction 
about premises of Christmas greens, har- 
vest specimens and other inflammable 
materials, such as cotton and paper 
scraps to represent snow and the use of 
motion picture machines, constitutes an 
additional hazard not contemplated by 
underwriters in issuing policies of indem- 
nity covering the usual fire hazard. In 
this connection we refer you to one of 
the conditions of the standard form of 
fire insurance policy, wherein it is stip- 
ulated that: ‘Unless otherwise provided 
by agreement in writing added hereto 
this company shall not be liable for loss 
or damage occurring’ * * * ‘while the 
hazard is increased by any means within 
the control or knowledge of the in- 
sured.’ 

“The installation of electric lights for 
display or advertising purposes often in- 
troduces a serious fire hazard unless the 
work is carefully done by men who are 
thoroughly competent and familiar with 
the necessary safeguards for this class 
of hazard. 

“We desire to call your attention to 
the fact that fire insurance contracts re- 
quire that all additions, changes or al- 
terations made in electrical equipments 
be reported to and approved by this 
board, and wherever changes or addi- 
tions for temporary or permanent use 
are to be installed, application for ap- 
proval should be filed on blanks provid- 
ed for that purpose. All electric work 
should be approved by certificate from 
this board before being placed in serv- 
ice. 

“It is also essential that decorations, 
even of approved material, should not 
be so installed as to interfere with the 
proper operation of automatic sprink- 
lers.” 





EXAMINERS HOLD MEETING 

The Examining Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion met last night at the St. George 
Hotel in Brooklyn. Clinton T. Bissell, 
associate consulting engineer of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, gave 
an interesting talk on “Building Con- 
struction and the Fire Hazard.” 





SUN GENERAL AGENTS 

George R. Burton & Sons of New 
Haven, Conn. have become general 
agents for all Connecticut for the Sun 
Insurance Office and the Patriotic. This 
agency will handle the supervision and 
development of the Sun group of compa- 
nies in the Connecticut area. 


AGENT ON CLUB’S BOARD 
At the annual meeting of the Buffalo 
Club on December 1, John L. Tiernon, 
Jr., president of the "Tiernon, Porter & 
Doerr Companies, Inc., was elected to 
the directorate of the former organiza- 
tion, Buffalo’s best known club for men. 














Great American 
Insurance Company 


= New Pork sz 


Company 
INCORPORATED - 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1. 1928 


$12,500,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


23.422,855.2 1 


NET SURPLUS 


2 1.066,1 19.35 
56.982.974.56 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$33,560,119.35 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$194,691,909.09 


HOME OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Cc. R. STREET, Vice-President 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww.H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 253 Sansome Street 
CHIGAGO—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bld¢. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Franklin W. Fort 


(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1928 


CARTEAL PAID IN. .cccccccccccccecccccccscccccccseceee $ 3,000,000.00 
ES Any ALL LIABILITIES... cccccccccccccccccces 26,549,875.91 
NET SU JRPLU cece cece wees essere essere seesressesees 14,525,817.16 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND 1,@00,000.00 
Cec ccccccccccccsccccescccsccscccees 44,075,693.07 





18,525,817.16 


F. a Ag pom Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, V.-Pres. & Sec’y 
Cowee, Secretary e M. Anderson, Secretary 
PN. c ‘Hewitt, Secretary . B. Seymour, Treasurer 
Assistant Secretaries 
L. C. Breed (Automobile) H. B. Collamore 
V. I. G. Petersen (Marine) 


H. A. Smith, President 
C. ‘i Secretary 
"a Miller, Secretary 


R. C. Alton 























INSURANCE CO., LTD., 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 
FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE 
TORNADO, RIOT AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 


. BRANCH, 12 Gold Street, new ¥ 
FRANK & DUBOIS United zpates Managers. ERNEST BOYD Underwriting Mgr. 
FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. WALLACE “KELLY, Branch Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 


ee ee Cdaddeceseacete a. eee @ COs aicccx: New York, N. Y. 
PACIFIC COA ccccccccce McClure -_ Wadddadcuddedsaaé San Fra 
EARO DUANA VIRGINIA eccoecccHarry R. Bush...... eusedundaeed Greensboro, N. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN ...ccccccccecA, H. Turmer...cccccccccesccess Atlanta, 
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Recent Fire Insurance Decisions 








Appeal Decision on Iron Safe Clause 

Une Jake Schneider, owner of a de- 
partment store in Fairfax, South Caro- 
lina, won his case in the United States 
Court of Appeals which affirmed a de- 
cision against the Massachusetts Fire & 
Marine to the effect that an interpreta- 
tion of the iron safe clause did not re- 
quire the keeping of cash sales slips. 
‘the action was on a policy covering a 
stock of merchandise and the court ruled 
that there was no voidance of the policy 
by the action of the store proprietor. 

The plaintiff conducted a department 
store, the court explains in its opinion, 
the credit sales ot which were almost 
negligible. Within a few months after 
the store had been opened for business, 
a fire destroyed the insured merchan- 
dise. ‘the cash sales slips were not kept 
in a sate and were destroyed by the fire. 
Other books, including invoices, were 
produced by the insured. 

Invoices for goods were entered in a 
book, and upon receipt of different con- 
signments, the merchandise was checked 
and verified with this book. The court 
held that this was a sufficient inventory 
under the circumstances, to comply with 
the policy. 

Jt was also shown at the trial that it 
was not customary tor department stores 
to preserve their sales slips. The fail- 
ure was held not to constitute a breach 
of warranty of the iron safe clause con- 
tained in the policy. The defenses re- 
lied on, it was held, therefore were in- 
sufficient to bar recovery on the policy. 

Lower Court Is Upheld 

The appellate court, by its decision, 
affirmed tne judgment of the lower court 
for recovery tor the plaintiff. 

In its opinion the court said in part: 

“Appellant contends that the failure 
to preserve and produce the cash sales 
slips constituted a breach of warranty 
of the iron safe clause. No other objec- 
tion is urged as to the method of keep- 
ing the books nor is fraud suggested. 

“A similar provision to that above 
quoted appears in all standard fire pol- 
icies on merchandise in stores and it is 
well settled that it is to receive a rea- 
sonable interpretation and may be com- 
plied with substantially and not literally. 
While full legal effects should be given 
it to prevent fraud or imposition on the 
part of the insured, the intent of the 
parties should be sought and a practica- 
ble application of the clause be made to 


the facts of each case. See Liverpool, 
etc. Ins. vs. Kearney, 180 U. S. 132. 
“A reasonable interpretation of the 


clause is that the insured agrees to, in 
good faith, as a prudent man, keep and 
produce such books as are usual and 
necessary in the ordinary ccnduct of his 
business. 

Provisions of the Policy 

“The provision of the policy relied on 
is as follows: 

“*The assured will take a complete 
itemized inventory of stock on hand at 
least once in each calendar year and, 
unless such inventory has been taken 
within 12 calendar months prior to the 
date of this policy, one shall be taken 
in detail within 30 days of issuance of 
this policy, or this policy shall be null 
and void from such date, and upon de- 
mand of the assured the unearned pre- 


a comp‘ete record of business transact- 
ed, including all purchases, sales and 
shipments, both for cash and credit, from 
date of inventory, as_ provided for in 
the first scction of this clause, and dur- 
ing the continuance of this policy. 

“‘The assured will keep such books 
and inventory, and also the last preced- 
ing inventory, if such has been taken, 
accurately locked in a fire safe at night, 
and at all times when the premises men- 
tioned in this pelicy are not actually 
open for business; or, failing in this, the 
assured will keep such books and inven- 
tories in some place not exposed to a 
fire which would destroy the property 
hereby insured. 

“In the event of failure to produce 
such set of books and inventories for the 
inspection of this company, this policy 
shall become null and void, and such fail- 
ure shall constitute a perpetual bar to 
any recovery thereon.’ 

“Surely, a reasonable ‘nterpretation of 
the iron safe clause does not require us 
to say in effect that insurance running 
into the millions is void and that the 
premiums for protection kave been paid 
in vain, if the insured fails to record 
his cash sales in detail in such estab- 
lishments. We find no merit in this con- 
tention.” 





KENTUCKY F. U. A. MEETS 

The Kentucky Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation at its annual meeting last week 
at the Brown Hotel elected J. V. Bow- 
man, state agent of the Fire Association, 
to the presidency, succeeding W. B. 
Triplett, of the Queen. Marshall Mellor 
of the Hartford Fire was elected vice- 
president, and E. A. Parsons of the 
Springfield was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. W. B. Triplett and Less Riker, 
the latter with the London Assurance, 
were elected to the advisory committee 
for a period of two years, and C. P. 
Thurman, of the Continental Fire, was 
elected for a one year term. The retir- 
ing president, Mr. Triplett, was present- 
ed with a fine set of matched golf clubs. 





LOUISVILLE INSURANCE 


Although the State of Kentucky is 
showing a tendency toward carrying its 
own or no insurance on state buildings, 
more especially the capital group, the 
City of Louisville believes in adequate 
coverage. Last week George T. Cross, 
City Buyer, placed $75,000 of fire and 
windstorm coverage on a new city in- 
cinerator, which is of concrete, steel and 
brick construction, and as near fireproof 
as it could be built. However, there is 
danger from lightning and wind. 


COSMOPOLITAN AGENT 

Effective when the company secure; 
its license to do business in Texas, ‘he 
Cosmopolitan Fire of New York has ap- 
pointed Cravens, Dargan & Co. of Hous- 
ton, its general agents. This is one off 
the leading general agencies in the 
Southwest. The company has applied 
for admission to Texas. 


DROPS PEACH INSURANCE 


S. M. Thompson, superintendent of the 
rain, crop and hail division of the Hart- 
ford Fire in the South, says that as his: 
company has suffered heavy losses om 








TRANSIT COVER ARGUMENT 





Long Delays in Collecting Losses From 
Common iers Ample Justifica- 
tion For Insurance 


The America Fore Companies present 
a good argument for transportation in- 
surance when they present through the 
columns of the “Auto-graph,” the pub- 
lication of the inland marine and auto- 
mobile departments, a digest of a recent 
piece of litigation in which a shipper col- 
lected damages from a railroad after a 


waiting period of two years. At a low 
cost insurance companies assume these 
same risks, pay claims promptly and then 
take subrogation to whatever rights the 
shipper had against the common carrier. 

The “Auto-graph” says: 

“An interesting case was settled re- 
cently in favor of a New England shipper 
who had filed a claim in 1926 against a 
railroad company for indemnity under a 
Uniform Bill of Lading due to total loss 
by fire on a carload of cotton. At 1:30 
p. m. of a particular day in September, 
1926, the shipper had loaded the cotton 
in a freight car located on the shipper’s 
private siding. The car being sealed, the 
defendant railroad carrier at 2:45 p. m. 
issued its customary bill-of-lading, in- 
tending to pick up the car the following 
morning. At eight o’clock that evening 
the merchandise was destroyed by fire. 
The railroad company denied liability on 
the ground that the car was loaded by 
the shipper and was burned on his pri- 
vate property before the time had ar- 
rived when defendant usually made its 
switching movement and therefore not 
at carrier’s risk. The court in handing 
down its decision ruled that ‘A carrier 
is liable as an insurer for damage to a 
carload of cotton on a private siding 
where the car has been sealed and bill 
of lading issued although the damage 
occurred before the car was removed and 
before the time the carrier customarily 
removed cars from the siding.’ 

“While the carrier was finally called 
spon to pay this loss, the shipper was 
compelled to wait two years for reim- 
‘bursement. Here is where an Annual 
‘Transit Floater would have saved the 
shipper much annoyance, delay, expense 
and tie-up of capital. There are no ‘ifs’ 
or ‘buts’ about our transit floaters. Claims 
are paid promptly to the assured and 
we inherit any delay and/or expense in- 
cident to recovery of damages from third 
parties.” 





Brevoort 


Madison Street, east cf LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
kala ee stores, 
anks usiness 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
‘eminent among Chi- 
sago hotels for qual- 
Ity of service at 
moderate cost. 


E. N. Mathews, 
President. 


R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 














‘BILHEIMER’S NEW POST 

A definite sales program for disposing 
of the balance of the stock of the Fire 
Insurance Company of Chicago, now 
completing organization with $2,000,000 
capital and $3,000,000 surplus, has been 
put in operation by the directors with 
the appointment of W. E. Bilheimer as 
divisional sales manager operating under 
the supervision of President Harold W. 
Letton and Darby A. Day, one of the 
principal directors and organizers. Mr. 
Bilheimer has been a leader in sales or- 
ganization work for many years and is 
particularly well known through his life 
insurance sales development activities 
throughout the country. 





MISSOURI AGENCY CHANGES 


John H. Bormann & Co., of Maple- 
wood, Mo., has been appointed a Class 
3 agent for the Security and the North- 
ern of New York. They will clear busi- 
ness through William H. Markham & 
Co., of St. Louis. This agency has taken 
over the partnership business of Brader- 
Bormann-Muehlenburg. Arthur W. Bra- 
der, who was a member of the partner- 
ship, is now operating as an individual. 














Assets $9,411,332.56 





John, Gold & Platt Streets 
= 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
United States Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, Manager 


Policyholders’ Surplus $3,710,699.84 


A Nine Million Dollar Company, Fifty Per Cent of Whose Assets Will Cover All Liabilities 


HALL & HENSHAW, AGENTS 


Liabilities $5,700,632.72 


New York City 
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FOUNDED 1805 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
United States Head Office 
555 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
New York City Office 
1 Liberty Street, New York 




































mium from such date shall be returned. peach crop insurance this year it would U. S. Mer. Asst. Mgr. 

“The assured will keep a set of books, not issue insurance on peaches in the Robert R. Clark Arthur H. F. Scham: 
which shall clearly and plainly present South during 1929. pe! 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 





























oadline Changes 
May Come in Europe 


JMMITTEES GATHER DATA 


mber Ships and Oil Tankers May Be 
?ermitted In Some Countries To In- 
crease Present Loads 


The British Load Line Committee 
ich has visited the Scandinavian coun- 
es and others in northern Europe to 
n information on the loading of tim- 
t-laden ships, oil tankers and other 
rgo vessels has gathered a mass of 
eful information which will be present- 
«| to the public sometime next year. 
There will be some specific recommenda- 
tions for modifications of the Load Line 
Rules now in operation. 
These recommendations are contained 
in the draft rules drawn up by the Load 


Line Committee appointed in 1913 and 
are in the report of the committee, which 
was published early in 1916. But, ac- 
cording to the terms of reference to the 
committee the draft rules in question 
have, since their publication, been amend- 
ed by the Board of Trade in consulta- 
tion with the classification societies which 
assign freeboards to ships. They have, 
however, never been put into operation, 
and the committee are asked to say 
whether or not they should now be ap- 
plied to British ships. 

Shipowners will recognize the momen- 
tous importance this major portion of the 
inquiry is to all shipowners. It is true 
that the load line marks on a ship’s 
side are of an arbitrary nature, but they 
do provide a standard of loading, and if 
that standard is to be altered, it may 
well affect the competitive value of Brit- 
ish cargo- carrying ships, not only of 
those engaged in overseas trading, but 
also of those engaged in our home and 
coasting trades. 

It is not surprising that the commit- 
tee has taken a large body of evidence 
on this subject, and shipowners have 
given the committee every assistance in 
the matter. It seems that further evi- 
dence is not needed. It was fair, there- 
fore, to assume that in turning to the 
more particular parts of the inquiry, the 
committee had arrived at a decision on 
the general question. From information, 
however, current in shipping circles, it 
docs not appear that any decision will 
be announced for some time to come. 
eh doubt the evidence requires to be 

ted and set over against the operation 
of the rules of 1906 under which load 
lincs are assigned today. And, further, 
the questions involved are of a highly 
technical nature, requiring most patient 
li! -stigation, 

he committee is, no doubt, aware that 
an: alterations made must be based on 
g: ands which will satisfy those who 
‘ate ships, not only shipowners but 
also —_ who command and sail in 





is pretty certain that the visit to 
I hern countries and to Holland for 
ection of timber ships and consulta- 
with government officials responsi- 
for administering the rules under 
ch these ships are permitted to load 

e deeply than ordinary cargo ships, 
ks considerable progress in the work 
he committee. It is known also that 
proposed deeper loading of oil tank- 
has received consideration. Here 
‘n evidence has been obtained, but 
ther the committee has all it wants 
this particular part of its investiga- 
1, One cannot say, except that for 
ie time no request has been made to 


shipping industry to offer additional 
nesses, 
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New Orleans Cuts 
Pilferage Losses 


_ 


PRAISE GIVEN FOR SYSTEM 





English Underwriters Say Excellent Re- 
sults Here Could Be Profitably 
Copied Elsewhere 





Marine underwriters view with pleas- 
ant amazement the report of the New 
Orleans Harbor Board, which states that 
for the third successive year not a single 
case of pilferage has occurred in New 
Orleans harbor on property controlled by 
the board. In England this curbing of 
the pilferage evil is regarded as a test 
of what can be done when strenuous 
measures are taken to reduce theft. It 
is suggested that the New Orleans plan 


be used in other ports of the world ° 


where pilferage is still rife. 

Commenting upon the New Orleans ex- 
perience the Liverpool “Journal of Com- 
merce” says: 

“This happy state of affairs owes its 
existence aparently to the policy adopt- 
ed by the Harbor Board in 1922, when 
the mental and physical standard of the 
men on patrol was brought up to that 
required for naval service, and when a 
special campaign against ‘dock rats’ was 
undertaken. Moreover, the port sheds 
are now equipped with gates that can 
be locked at night, and it would seem 
that the board are very fully alive to 
the necessity of protecting the interests 
of those whose goods pass through their 
custody. 

“It would be interesting to learn the 
cost of this anti-pilferage service, and 
compare it with the value of the goods 
to which it applies. It is more than 
probable that it would work out at an 
infinitesimal fraction of the value, and 
the question arises whether it would 
not be well worth while for underwrit- 
ers to encourage similar enterprises at 
places where pilferage is rife. If, for 
instance, at some of the Australian ports 
where, despite improvements, the pilfer- 
age losses are still enormous, would it 
not be possible for underwriters to col- 
laborate with the shipowners using those 
ports to induce the authorities to under- 
take some scheme similar to that which 
has proved so successful at New Orleans, 
and even a subsidy, the continuance of 
which would be dependent upon results, 
might be contemplated. The cost of pil- 
ferage claims to underwriters and ship- 
owners is, in some cases, enormous. 
Surely some expenditure in an endeavor 
to prevent, or at least to minimize, those 
losses, would be justified.” 


Bailee Clause Under 
Fire in England 


BROKERS STATE OBJECTIONS 





Say Interests Of Assured May 
Prejudiced On Covers For United 
States Shipments 


Be 





The bailee clause in marine policies 
covering shipments to the United States 
and Canada seems to be causing much 
controversy in England. Many brokers 
object to the insertion of this clause in 
policies and they state their position 
about as follows: the bailee clause ought 
not to be incorporated in the body of a 
marine insurance policy; it ought not to 
be added to a marine policy unless spe- 
cifically mentioned in the “slip”; and it 
is objectionable in that it prejudices the 
interests of the assured by suspending, 
in certain circumstances, the protection 
of his policy. 

The third objection is, of course, the 
most important. It is easy to under- 
stand that exception can be taken to any 
departure from the principle of continu- 
ous protection by marine insurance. The 
question arises, however, whether in 
practice, or even in fact, the Institute 
Bailee Clause does discontinue the pro- 
tection of the marine insurance policy, 
or, rather, whether it withholds from the 
assured the protection which he has a 
right to expect from his assurance. 

Working of the Bailee Clause 

It is recognized that in certain circum- 
stances the assured is not protected by 
his policy against perils which, but for 
those circumstances, would be covered. 
The breach of any express or implied 
warranty is one, as is also the avoidance 
of a policy by the wrongful act or mis- 
conduct of a shipowner in causing a loss. 
In the first instance the analogy is ex- 
act, or, rather, the circumstances are 
identical. If an insurance is warranted 
“Free of Particular Average,” except in 
certain circumstances, the continuity of 
the policy’s protection is no more com- 
plete than if the policy is “warranted 
free from liability for loss or damage to 
merchandise whilst in the custody or 
care of any carrier or other bailee who 
may be liable for such loss or damage 
thereto, but only to the extent of such 
bailee’s liability.” There is, then, no de- 
parture from the principle of continuity 
of protection in the adoption of the 
bailee clause, since it amounts to an ex- 
press warranty such as is in common use 
in general practice. 

The British underwriters’ point of 
view is that without the Bailee Clause 
they extend their policy to cover not 
only the interests of the assured, but in 
certain circumstances those of the car- 
rier. If in the contract of carriage there 
is a “benefit of insurance” clause, and if 
the carrier becomes liable to the cargo 
owner for loss or damage, unless there is 
a bailee clause in the policy covering the 
goods the. underwriters insure not only 
the interest of the assured, but also ac- 
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cept the carrier’s liability. ‘Ta fact, they 
assume a risk for which they have re- 
ceived no consideration. A glance at the 
figures of the leading protecting and in- 
demnity associations with regard to the 
payments for shipowner’s liability will 
show how much this amounts to, and it 
is surely unfair to ask underwriters to 
assume what is really a shipowner’s lia- 
bility risk under a policy which is spe- 
cifically one covering cargo against the 
perils of the sea. 

The fact remains that the use of a 
clause drafted more than twelve months 
ago has brought about a misunderstand- 
ing between the brokerage and under- 
writing sides of the market. There 
arises, however, an opportunity to turn 
an unsatisfactory situation into one from 
which much good may emerge, for the 
moment appears opportune for creating 
a closer measure of co-operation between 
underwriters and brokers in this matter 
of drafting and adopting clauses. 


“ALL-RISK” 





NOT MARINE COVER 





New York Courts Hold World Wide 
Floater Be Governed by Laws Ap- 
plying to Fire Insurance 

The New York State Court of Appeals 
has held in a recent case that a world- 
wide all-risk floater should be interpret- 
ed according to laws governing fire and 
burglary policies rather than those ap- 
plicable to marine insurance. In general 
the all-risk floater has been considered 
a marine form and is usually written by 
the inland marine departments of the 
fire insurance companies. This case was 
that of Lavina W. Reddin against the 
Great American. Both the trial court 
and the Appellate Division rendered ver- 
dicts in favor of the assured and the 
Court of Appeals refused to permit an 
appeal to be made before itself. 

It was contended by the Great Ameri- 
can before the Supreme Court in West- 
chester County that Lavina W. Reddin, 
who took out the all-risk floater policy, 
was in reality Lavina W. Haughton, the 
wife of a chauffeur from whom she was 
separated. Therefore the policy should 
have been voided because the assured 
had made a material concealment of 
facts when the policy application was 
written. Under marine policies misrep- 
resentation or concealment of fact will 
avoid a policy. But the court charged 
the jury that the plaintiff should recov- 
er providing it decided that the use of 
the name Keddin was made with honest 
intent and that the assured did not know 
in advance that the concealed facts were 
regarded by the insurance company as 
material to the risk. The jury held for 
the plaintiff. This decision the Appellate 
Division confirmed unanimously. 





HEAVY LAKE GRAIN TRAFFIC 

Marine underwriters at Buffalo report- 
ed brisk business this week in writing 
special policies to cover grain moved 
from American and Canadian ports in 
December. There was such a lineup of 
steamers at the Superior ports during 
Thanksgiving week that serious delays 
were encountered and many big freight- 
ers could not clear in time to dodge the 
extra premiums, ranging up to 14%, for 
late clearance. The underwriters will 
continue to grant insurance, at the max- 
imum rate mentioned for the last five 
days of the navigation season, up to mid- 
night of December 14, and look for this 
year’s premiums to be the largest ever 
collected in December on Great Lakes 
freight traffic. 





REDUCES NET EARTHQUAKE 

Additional earthquake reinsurance 
treaties effected by the General Insur- 
ance Co. of America of Seattle reduce 
the company’s maximum net liability in 
southern California, in event of a 100% 
loss under its policies, to $2,900,000, while 
the company’s maximum net liability in 
northern California, under the same con- 
ditions, would be $1,000,000. 


The Pacific American Fire has sub- 
mitted an offer to purchase the Acme 
Fire of Los Angeles. 
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Leslie Reviews Busy 
Year Of Nat’l. Council 


NATION-WIDE RATE LEVEL GOOD 





Calls Study Of Loss Ratios By Size Of 
Risk Most Important Problem; 
99 Companies Now Members 


Indications that the present country- 
wide compensation rate level. was very 





nearly correct was an important obser- 
vation made by William Leslie, general 
manager, National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance, at the annual meeting 
of the Council yesterday which was well 
attended. Mr. Leslie said that during 
the past year the rates for all states 
were reviewed in the light of the latest 
experience indications but many revisions 
were deferred pending study of loss 
ratio experience by size of risk. 

The rate level was reduced in seven 
states; increased in nine states. The net 
effect of pure premium revisions is prac- 
tically no change, he said, in the coun- 
trv-wide manual rate level. Rate re- 
visions are now pending in Kansas, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Virginia, of which 
Kansas is the only one presenting a seri- 
ous problem. 


Loss Ratios By Size Of Risk 


Mr. Leslie said that the most impor- 
tant problem of the year had been the 
study of loss ratios by size of risk. The 
call sent out to the companies for loss 
ratio data by size of risk covering states 
for which such data were not already 
available had imposed a heavy burden 
upon the carriers and Mr. Leslie indi- 
cated the Council’s appreciation of their 
co-operation. 

He said that a program based upon 
this study has been drawn up for sub- 
mission to the rates committee which 
recognizes a tendency for the manual 
loss ratios of risks under $300 in annual 
premium to be worse than those above 
that size but it does not recommend loss 
constants as a remedy. 

The Council has now ninety-nine mem- 
bers. 


A. A. A. COMMITTEE AT WORK 


A committee of seventeen members 
representing the American Automobile 
Association is working out plans for pre- 
senting safety-responsibility laws to the 
various. state legislatures mext year. 
Owen B. Augspurger of Buffalo, presi- 
dent of the Guardian Casualty and other 
insurance companies, is chairman of the 
committee, which has approved proposed 
laws in principle and is now working on 
details of such legislation prior to its 
formal presentation to the various states. 





J. A. GRIFFIN’S WIFE DIES 

Sympathy is being extended to John 
A. Griffin, vice-president, Fidelity & De- 
posit, in the death of his wife on Mon- 
day of this week. Mrs. Griffin died after 
a lingering sickness. Private services 
for members of the family were held 
that afternoon and the burial will take 
place in St. Louis, the home of Mrs. 
Griffin. 


Zurich Creates Three 
Ass’t. U. S. Managers 


W. H. EGLI, FULLER AND BROWN 








Will Handle “Eastern Department Af- 
fairs; Broughton Replaces Love; Kirk, 
Blood, Eaton Also Promoted 





Arthur W. Collins, United States man- 
ager of the Zurich, announces.this week 
the creation of three assistant United 
States managerships in order to take 
care of the situation brought about by 
the resignation of John A. Diemand, who 
is now vice-president of the Southern 
Surety in New York City. With the ap- 
proval of the Switzerland home office of 
the company, Wilfred H. Egli, Harry H. 
Fuller and Arthur H. Brown have been 
made assistant United States managers, 
effective from December 1. 

These men have all been connected 
with the Zurich in this country since 
January, 1913, and through their efforts 
in behalf of and their loyalty to the 
company have well merited their pro- 
motion. Mr. Egli has been statistician; 
Mr. Fuller executive special agent in 
charge of the field force. and Mr. Brown 
superintendent of the claim department. 

Thos. W. Broughton, connected with 
the underwriting department of the Zu- 
rich in its Chicago head office, has re- 
placed John S. Love, who has resigned 
as executive underwriter in New York 
to join the Southern Surety. The com- 
pany believes that Mr. Broughton is 
well qualified to take care of the under- 
writing and service department of the 
company here. 

The claim department in New York 
will continue in full charge of R. E. 
Talbert who came with the Zurich some 
years ago and has made a fine record as 
its general counsel for Eastern affairs. 

The Zurich will continue to be repre- 
sented in the metropolitan territory here 
by Minner & Yoost, Inc., 80 John street, 
having the title of metropolitan man- 
agers in sole charge of production. 

Other promotions in the United States 
head offices are those of Carl L. Kirk. 
assistant statistician, to be actuary of 
the company. Bruce K. Blood, assistant 
statistician, has been promoted to sta- 
tistician, and William C. Eaton has taken 
the post in the underwriting department 
held by Mr. Broughton. 





NAT’L SURETY AGENTS CONVENE 





Jersey Representatives Hold Business 
Session; Officials Give Talks; Dinner 
and Entertainment Follows 


More than one hundred New Jersey 
agents of the National Surety attended 
a business session of the company which 
was held last Tuesday in the Robert 
Treat hotel, Newark, Arthur W. Rankin, 
acting state manager, presiding. The 
meeting opened with a few remarks by 
President E. A. St. John, who urged the 
agents to study the surety bond situa- 
tion so that when they presented the 
matter to a prospect they could talk in- 
telligently. He also spoke of the co- 
operation which the home office was al- 
ways ready to give to the company’s 
agents. 

In speaking on credit insurance. E. M. 
Allen, executive vice-president, said that 
the field was comparatively new in this 
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MAKE THREE APPOINTMENTS 





N. Y. Office of Southern Surety Opens; 
Love, Lister and Schultz 
Joins Its Staff 

The New York office of the Southern 
Surety at 84 William Street got under 
way this week with the appointment of 
John S. Love as secretary of the com- 
pany in charge of liability, automobile 
and compensation; Walter E. Lister as 
statistician, and W. J. Schultz as chief 
engineer. 

Mr. Love’s experience dates back to 
1915 when he joined the N. Y. Rating 
Board. He had previously been an engi- 
neer with the N. Y. Central Railroad. 
He then went over to the Pennsylvania 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau, resigning in 1926 to connect with 
the Zurich where he held the position 
of executive underwriter up to his res- 
ignation. 

Mr. Lister was first a statistician with 
the Royal Indemnity. In 1920 was pro- 
moted to the post of statistical clerk in 
the investment division of the Royal In- 
surance Co. year later he rejoined 
the Roval Indemnity as assistant to 
George D. Moore. Then in March, 1924, 
he joined the Zurich as statistician for 
its Eastern department. Mr. Schultz’s 
career started with the New York Rating 
Board in 1914. He went with the Em- 
ployers’ Liability later as safety engineer, 
resigning this post to become chief engi- 
neer for the Zurich in New York City. 


J. C. EASTMEAD PROMOTED 

The Hartford Accident has appointed 
James C. Eastmead as manager of its 
Newark branch office. Mr. Eastmead 
has been superintendent of the company’s 
casualty department at that office. 


ENDORSE SURETY COURSE 
The Lansing Association of Fire & 
Casualty Underwriters has unanimously 
endorsed the plan of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents to provide 

a suretyship course for its members. 














country and its development was beyond 
expectation. He advised agents to keep 
in touch with the home office because 
service was what would count in this 
type of insurance. 

Other speakers included M. O. Gar- 
ner, general counsel; John L. Mee, vice- 
president and superintendent of agen- 
cies, and Russell Algar, vice-president 
in charge of the burglary department. 
The session was followed by a dinner 
and a vaudeville entertainment. 


Martin J. O’Brien Fills 
U.S.F. & G. Chicago Post 


SUCCEEDS LATE G. E. BRENNAN 








New Vice-President Is Democratic Lead- 
er of Cook County, Ill; Resigns 
Sanitary Board Job 





_ The United States F. & G. has made an 
important step in Chicago by naming 
Martin J. O’Brien, political leader of the 
Cook County Democrats, and chief clerk 
of the Chicago sanitary district, as its 
vice-president in charge of the western 
offite, succeeding the late George E. 
Brennan. Mr. O’Brien has already as- 
sumed his new duties, having submitted 
his resignation to the sanitary board on 
Tuesday of this week with the state- 
ment that he had retired from the office 
of chief clerk because he proposed to 
devote all his time to the business of 
the United States F. & G. He said he 
was glad to go back into business, as he 
had been a business man before entering 
politics. 

It is expected that Mr. O’Brien will 
be formally elected vice-president of the 
United States F. & G. at the annual 
meeting of its board this month. At 
the same time it is understood that his 
brother, John J. O’Brien, president of 
H. M. Byllesby & Co., will be made a 
director. 

. As chairman of the Democratic county 
managing committee Martin O’Brien long 
was recognized as George E. Brennan’s 
first lieutenant in the management of 
party affairs in Chicago. Following the 
death of Mr. Brennan and the inability 
of the remaining Democratic chiefs to 
agree upon anybody to succeed to the 
leadership Chairman O’Brien was made 
the head of a steering committee hastily 
organized to submerge temporarily the 
fight for the leadership until after the 
presidential campaign was over. 

Much of the credit for the Democratic 
success in capturing the lion’s share of 
the country offices at stake in the elcc- 
tion of November 6 has been given to 
Chairman O’Brien’s skill. 





PRUDENTIAL C. & S. 

The Prudential Casualty & Surety Co. 
—capital $250,000; surplus $500,000—i; a 
new company in St. Louis. Among those 
interested are Earl C. Thompson, ‘or- 
merly vice-president Indemnity Co. of 
America; William Baldwin and Jame: E. 
Powers. 
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Interesting Origin Of 
Collision Damage Form 


GREAT AMERICAN IND. POLICY 





Developed From Upstate Merchant’s 
Call for Help Printed Last April in 
New York “Post” 





One of the brand new forms of insur- 
ance that is attracting attention out in 
the field is the collision damage cover- 
age, originated last April by the Great 
American Indemnity, to provide protec- 
tion to property owners not only against 
oss by collision from some outside ve- 
hice, automobile, team or street car, but 
from the airplane as well. The story of 
how this form originated is worth tell- 
ing if only for the distinct human tn- 
terest connected with it. 


It seems that early in April the New 
York “Evening Post” received a letter 
from an up-state merchant who had a 
real need for some form of protection 
on his store which was at the bottom 
of a long incline and was constantly be- 
ing threatened by automobiles which 
might crash into its front door. The in- 
surance editor of the “Post” ran this 
call for help in his column, expecting, 
of course, that he would be flooded with 
suggestions from the companies. But 
not the slightest bit of interest was 
shown for several days until Ambrose 
Ryder, assistant vice-president of the 
Great American Indemnity, wrote in that 
his company was willing to cover the 
risk. 


Favorable Comment by the “Post” 

This prompted the “Post” to say: 
“From reports that appear in the cur- 
rent news columns from day to day 
about autos driving into houses and 
stores, we should think that there were 
many opportunities to sell this sort of 
coverage. 

“It would seem that the Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity was setting the pace in 
developing protection for the property 
owner who otherwise is covered only 
by a court action against the man who 
smashes his store but who may not be 
able to pay.” 

Here was a start under the most fa- 
vorable auspices and the company made 
the most of it. Details of the collision 
damage form were sent out to all agents, 
emphasis being placed on the fact that 
it protected not only against loss by col- 
lision from some outside vehicle, auto- 
mobile, team or street car but from the 
airplane as well. In fact, one of the 
questions asked is whether the building 
was located near a flying field or be- 
neath an air lane. 

Agents were told that it was impos- 
sible to quote rates in advance because 
there was so much difference in the haz- 
ard between buildings located at a dan- 
gerous curve at the bottom of a steep 


incline and another building located in 


the middle of the block along a level 
Street. The company did say, however, 
that the rates were reasonable—for ex- 
ample—a premium of about $35 would 
be charged for a $15,000 structure in a 
good location, for damage done by auto- 
mobile, and this charge would be in- 


H creased about 100% to include also dam- 


age done by team, trolley or aircraft. 
Higher rates governed the more danger- 
ous locations. 


Questions Asked in “App.” 
Tie policy excludes any damage to 


p plat: glass or other glass in windows, 


, fronts or show cases, commonly 
covcred by plate glass insurance. 

It is interesting to note the type of 
questions asked of the agent in submit- 
tng risks, such as: Does the assured 
wis. protection against collision from all 
four of the following types of vehicles: 
autcmobile—team—truck—aircraft ? Does 
the assured wish protection for the build- 
ing itself or for property and goods 
Within the building? Give value of build- 
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ing and also value of any goods or other 
property within the building, also nature 
of goods or merchandise. Is the build- 
ing located at a dangerous curve or on 
a grade? Give full details showing dia- 
gram of street and surve, width of street, 
location of trolley tracks, pitch of grade, 
and how many feet the grade extends 
up-hill from the building. 

One of the first risks taken under the 
new form by the Great American In- 
demnity was in Evansville, Ind., where 
a bank building was protected in case 
an airplane decided to pay a sociable call 
via through its roof. Said the assured: 
“We’re going to have so many planes 
oyer Evansville in the near future that 
we have taken this step ahead of pos- 
sible disaster. There’s about as much 
chance of an airplane coming through 
the roof as there is of frost on the 
Fourth of July, but safety is the best 
policy.” 





F. S. PERRYMAN PROMOTED 





Made Actuary of Royal and Eagle In- 
demnity, Succeeding George D. 
Moore; His Career Abroad 
The Royal and Eagle Indemnity have 
promoted Francis S. Perryman to the 
post of actuary, succeeding George D. 
Moore, who resigned recently. Up to 
December 1 he had been assistant actu- 

ary. 

Mr. Perryman was born in London, 
England, in 1896. He received his edu- 
cation in Christs College, Finchley, and 
London University, and was graduated in 
1915 with a degree of bachelor of science. 
Immediately thereafter he began his in- 
surance career in the life department of 
the Royal in London. He was in this 
position only a short time when the war 
broke out, and until 1919 Mr. Perryman 
served as a lieutenant in the Middlesex 
Regiment. 

After his return to civil life, Mr. Per- 
ryman resumed his insurance career with 
the Royal, passing the Institute of Actu- 
aries examination and becoming a fellow 
of the institute in 1922. For the next 
year Mr. Perryman was in charge of life 
actuarial work in the London office of 
the Royal. He came to the United 
States in 1924 and since that time has 
held the post of assistant actuary in the 
Royal and Eagle Indemnity. 





DETROIT A. & H. ASS’N. 


Accident and health men in Detroit 
have formed an Accident and Health as- 
sociation with E. H. McFarland, super- 
visor, North American Accident, as its 
president. 


Federation Speakers 
All Are Headliners 


FOR ANNUAL MEETING DEC. 10 


Include Homer W. Teamer, J. R. Du- 
mont, W. C. Safford, J. L. Madden; 
Also Banquet Entertainers 





The following is the program for the 
fourteenth annual convention of the In- 
surance Federation of America to be 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York, on 
December 10: 

The session opens at 2 o’clock with 
“Fire Protection for Public Property,” 
address by Homer W. Teamer, 
tary-manager, 
Pennsylvania; 


secre- 
Insurance Federation of 
then a talk on “The Re- 
lation between State Insurance Federa- 
tions and State Insurance Departments” 
by John R. Dumont, Nebraska Insurance 
Commissioner; ten-minute reports from 
six states; address on “Compulsory 
Automobile Liability Insurance,” by W. 
C. Safford, newly elected vice-president 
and general manager of the American 
Liability & Surety of Cincinnati; fol- 
lowed by a report on insurance education 
by James L. Madden, third vice-presi- 
dent Metropolitan Life. Frank T. B. 
Martin will preside. 

Dinner is at 7 o’clock. There will be 
an address by Dr. Gus W. Dyer, pro- 
fessor of economics at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, on “Government and Business,” 
and “Senator” Edward Ford of Michi- 
gan will make some observations. Enter- 
tainment will be provided by the New 
Yorkers’ Radio and Recording Orches- 
tra; Beth McCoy, lyric soprano; Barr 
and Davis, harmony singers; Torre and 
Vibiano, piano accordeon and _ violin; 
Jolly Buckeye Bakers, male quartette. 

Committees other than that having to 
do with insurance education and which 
will figure in the day’s celebrations are: 


Insurance Day—Frank M. Chandler, 
chairman; Claris Adams, F. J. Bullard, 
Charles H. Burras, W. S. Diggs, James 


L. Case, John R. Dumont, C. D. Lasher, 
Bert E. Mitchner, E. A. Piepenbrink, 
Thomas Watters, Jr.  Resolutions— 
George D. Webb, chairman; James W. 
Henry, Charles H. Holland. Nomina- 
tions—W. G. Curtis. chairman; Thomas 
E. Braniff, Jesse S. Phillips. 





Within the past year, three treasurers 
of Virginia counties have been found 
short to the extent of $140,000, accord- 
ing to C. Lee Moore, state auditor of 
public accounts. 
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Two New Branches 
For Reliance Casualty 


BROOKLYN AND F PHILADELPHIA 





Carl Schroeder Installed As Manager In 
Brooklyn; Experience Rating Plan 
Liked By Brokers 





The Reliance ry of New Jersey, 
with Russell B. Taylor at its helm, has 
shown a greater spread of business and 
an increase in volume during the past 
two months than in any previous month. 
The company now makes known the 
opening of two branch offices, one at 16 
Court street, Brooklyn, and the other at 
423 Walnut street, Philadelphia. In ad- 
dition, the following agency appointments 
have been made in New York state: 
John Stewart, Patchogue, Long Island; 
Insurance Service Agency, Albion, N. Y., 
and Brass-Harris & Co., Inc., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. Herrle & Malone have been 
appointed policy writing borough agents 
in Brooklyn. 

The new Brooklyn branch office is in 
charge of Carl Schroeder, an experienced 
casualty man. Under his guidance it is 
expected that this office will produce a 
sizeable volume of desirable business. The 
Reliance regards the opening of this of- 
fice as of special significance in that it 
will be an outlet for casualty lines other 
than automobile for brokers operating 
through the Kenny Agency, New York, 
which is automobile general agent for 
the Reliance in the metropolitan area. 

The Philadelphia branch office has al- 
ready started to write business. The ap- 
pointment of a manager for this branch 
will be announced by the company within 
the next month. The experience rating 
plan embodied in the Reliance automobile 
policy has attracted the attention of 
Philadelphia brokers and the company 
expects that many of them will place 
their preferred automobile business 
through the new branch office. The first 
broker to do so was Hazeltine Smith. 





APPOINT S. K. CRAWFORD 





Standard Surety & Casualty Select Him 
To Manage Its Liability, Automobile 
and Compensation Department 

The Standard Surety & Casualty ap- 
pointed this week S. K. Crawford as su- 
perintendent of its liability, automobile 
and workmen’s compensation depart- 
ment. Mr. Crawford is well qualified to 
fill this important position in the organi- 
zation. He has held executive posts with 
a number of companies during their for- 
mulative days and knows the problems 
confronting the young casualty company. 


Upon completion of his law studies 
Mr. Crawford went to St. Louis where 
he entered the practice of law. After 


four years of practice he became asso- 
ciated with the president of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Insurance Co. He was 
with this company during its organiza- 
tion and for the first three years of its 
operation. In 1914 Mr. Crawford went 
to the Home of New York as manager 
of its Automobile Department. He then 
went into the casualty reinsurance busi- 
ness in 1918, becoming vice-president of 
the American Reinsurance Co. 

Before joining the Standard Suretv 
Mr. Crawford was with the United 
States Casu>lty as manager of its auto- 
mobile department. 





WHOPPING U. & O. LINE 





$3,000,000 Boiler Line from Youngstown, 
O., Goes to Companies for Re- 
Insurance Commitments 

Underwriters sat up and took notice 
this week when one of the largest lines 
of use and occupancy boiler insurance 
that has ever come to their attention 
was sent around to the home offices by 
the Hartford Steam Boiler for re-insur- 
ance commitments. It was a $3,000,000 
use and occupancy boiler insurance line 
for the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Yeungstown, O. 
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Brokers Critical Of 
Travelers Latest Plan 


JOSEPH GLADSTOQONE’S REMARKS 


Sees No Reason For Adoption of In- 
stalment Paying of Auto Premiums; 
Predicts Higher Rates 





While casualty are waiting ex- 
pectantly the next announcement from 
the Travelers headquarters relative to 
its plan of paying automobile premiums 
on the instalment plan, a number of 
brokers here and elsewhere are sparing 
no effort to make known that such a plan 
is highly disagreeable to them. Joseph 
Gladstone, well known New York insur- 
ance broker, is one who believes that 
the public will ultimately be the chief 
sufferer if the Travelers plan goes into 
effect. He comes into contact every 
day with the insuring public inasmuch 
as he restricts his business entirely to the 
brokerage ficld and has no agency af- 
filiation. Here’s what Mr. Gladstone has 
to say on the subject: 

“It is with great astonishment and 
deep concern that representative insur- 
ance brokers view the singular attitude 
of a certain casualty company towards 
so highly esteemed. an institution as the 
service of negotiating and preparing in- 
surance contracts. Instead of endeavor- 
ing to uphold higher-respected standards 
and efficiency so vitally necessary to un- 
derwriting wisdom and _ selection, they 
turn about to cater to the cheapest and 
lowest forms of selling. Well-trained 
insurance producers suffer enough from 
the competition of shyster and irrespon- 
sible brokers without this new scheme 
of insurance peddling. 

Calls Cost Excessive Burden 

“What is the meaning of this material- 
istic outburst? Can it be that it is 
aiming at the elimination of trained pro- 
ducers for a class of canvassers on a 
penurious salary basis? The feeling that 
that is a part of the scheme is unescap- 
able. 

“The public will ultimately be the chief 
sufferers. There is not the slightest 
uncertainty about that. Policies will be 
sold without regard to scruples in order 
to collect salary. Duplication of clerical 
routine will be enormous and the cost 
of the extra heavy expense will obvious- 
ly be borne by the policyholders. 

“The cost of instalment buying is al- 
ready an excessive economic burden in 
other fields of business. To add to that 
heavy load another industry that has 
thus far happily escaped the instalment 
stigma is as destructive as anything can 
possibly be. 

“Rendering real professional service on 
an instalment basis is not compatible with 
the esteem and respect that insurance 
is so highly worthy of. It is probably 
not the materialistic aim of that particu- 
lar company to lower the standard of 
underwriting and public respect. If a de- 
mand for instalment insurance ever de- 
velops there will be enough financing fa- 
cilities to take care of such a problem 
without eliminating the present careful- 
ly trained producer. Companies should 
stick to underwriting and not exploit ad- 
ditional economic burdens on the should- 
ers of an unsuspecting public. 

“Tt would be ridiculous to contend that 
present underwriting profits are so ade- 
quate as to take care of the extra cost 
of instalment record keeping. Increased 
rates will be inevitable. The problem is 
how to reduce the cost of insurance—in- 
stalment selling can never produce such 
a result. Collecting or taxing higher 
premiums must naturally follow. The 
whole field of insurance will then be de- 
moralized. A company conceiving such 
a business getting scheme may not have 
sufficiently appraised its effect upon well 
trained and experienced producers. It 
is sincerely hoped that the idea will be 
abandoned.” 


men 


Big Bill 
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Livingston was selected to be its first 
vice-president. He resigned from this 
position in the fall of 1924 and was a 
surety adviser in New York City before 
he organized the Seaboard Surety last 
November. 

Mr. Livingston has done as much as 
any one man could possibly do to de- 
velop new ideas in suretyship. He is also 
noted for his ability to spot a “comer” 
among the youngsters of the business 
and take him under his wing. He is 
distinctly a student type and is well 
known for his penetrating and analytic- 
al mind. 

Joseph Sandman is now production 
manager for that fast-growing young 
company, the Great American Indemnity. 
He has his start with the old United 
Surety Co., of Baltimore, being an office 
boy. Subsequently he went to St. Louis 
for the Fidelity & Deposit, later con- 
necting with the Hartford Accident in 
Detroit and New York. Before joining 
the Great American Indemnity he han- 
dled bonding lines for Hare & Chase, the 
big Philadelphia agency. 

Now we come to Wallace Harvey, gen- 
eral counsel of the Fidelity & Deposit 
in New York. A graduate of Princeton 
University, he studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and was admitted to 
the Maryland bar. He is now recog- 
nized as one of the ablest attorneys in 
the business. 

Mr. Harvey started his surety career 
with the American Bonding in 1906 and 
went with the Fidelity & Deposit later. 
His outstanding characteristic is his 
frankness of expression. 

Bullock, Miller and Jones 

William B. Bullock’s chief claim to 
fame is that he is the oldest employe in 
point of service of the American Bond- 
ing. He started with this company and 
has never left the organization. His 
present title is assistant secretary of the 
Fidelity & Deposit and the American 
Bonding and he has charge of the rein- 
surance business for these two compa- 
nies in New York City. In his younger 
days Mr. Bullock was a crack baseball 
and football player. 

Morris Miller is another underwriter 
who has built up a reputation for him- 
self. He handles the judicial bonding 
in the New York office of the Fidelity 
& Deposit. He has seen some twenty 
years in the business and before his 
present connection he was associated 
with E. B. McConnell of the Maryland 
Casualty. 

Colonel Harvey L. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Casualty, is noted 
for his brilliant military record. He was 
a colonel and inspector general of the 
29th Division during the war with the 
A. E. F., and after the armistice he was 
in command of the Military Police 
School. At the present time he is a re- 


serve officer and colonel of a regiment, 


of cavalry. 

Starting with the Maryland Casualty, 
having received preliminary training 
with the United Railways of Baltimore 
handling its accident claims, Colonel 
Jones spent several years following the 
war in charge of the Chicago office of 
the Maryland Casualty where he attract- 
ed so much attention that the New York 
Casualty made a bid for his services and 
got them. He stands high in casualty 
underwriting circles. 

Emil L. Hoen, also a vice-president of 
the New York Casualty, was a lawyer 
by profession and having a background 
of claim experience it was natural that 
when he entered the insurance field in 
1908 with the old Bankers Surety that 
he should be in charge of its claim bond- 
ing work. From there he went to the 
Maryland Casualty where he served thir- 
teen years as manager of its bond claim 
division. He has been with the New 
York Casualty for the nast two years. 

Jones and Pope 
F. Robertson Jones, who has managed 


so capably the Workmen’s Compensation 
Publicity Bureau and its affiliated or- 
ganizations for many years, not only 
holds three college degrees—A.B., A.M., 
and Ph.D.—but was a college professor 
for years before entering the insurance 
field. He is also a Phi Beta Kappa man 
and a member of Phi Gamma _ Delta. 
Here’s how Mr. Jones’ record of college 
affiliations reads: 

After graduation from Western Mary- 
land College and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, he was professor of history and 
economics in Western Maryland College, 
then assistant professor of history and 
sociology at Union College; for four 
years assqciate professor in economics 
at Bryn Mawr College. He also lec- 
tured at Johns Hopkins in economics and 
history and was a fellow and scholar ‘in 
history at the same college. From 1902 to 
1904 he was historical expert for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. He is the au- 
thor of a dozen or more books on such 
subjects as history, taxation and insur- 
ance. During the war he was appointed 
by Secretary William G. McAdoo as a 
member of the advisory board of the fed- 
eral bureau of war risk insurance. His 
first post in the insurance world was a¢ 
assistant secretary of the Fidelity & 
Casualty in 1907 from which he went 
into bureau work. 

Colonel George Upshur Pope is an- 
other Baltimore man who began with 
the United States F. & G. in 1901 and 
he has also made a conspicuous record 
for himself in military work. His surety 
experience has been in practically every 
capacity, both in the home office and the 
field. He has seen companies come and 
go and is thoroughly conv ersant with the 
difficulties involved in organizing a fi- 
delity and surety staff for a new com- 
pany or older ones. His notable work 
in this connection was to take a promi- 
nent part in organizing the bonding de- 
partment of the Hartford Accident when 
this company started in 1914. He then 
went over to Philadelphia to join Henry 
W. Brown & Co. as its office manager. 

Then came the war and Colonel Pope 
entered it first as a captain and then a 
major in the A. E. F. in France where 
he had the interesting assignment of be- 
ing in command of a battalion of colored 
troops who were forestry engineers. 
Colonel Pope as a result of this experi- 
ence came so close to human nature in 
the rough that he could very easily write 
a book about the characteristics of col- 
ored people. 

After the war he connected with the 
Royal Indemnity as its fidelity depart- 
ment manager, leaving this post to join 
Stokes, Packard, Haughton & Smith in 
charge of its New York office. More re- 
cently Colonel Pope has gone into busi- 
ness for himself, specializing on fidelity 
and surety lines. He is one of the dozen 
or more surety city agents in New York 
City. At present he is in the Army Re- 
serve Corps, assigned to the War De- 
partment General Staff as a lieutenant- 
colonel. 
Mackall, Hollingsworth, Meanley and 

Harrison 

Luther E. Mackall made his surety de- 
but with the American Bonding and in 
his twenty-two years in the business he 
has developed into one of the outstand- 
ing surety executives. His first bid for 
fame is his “Principles of Surety Under- 
writing,” which he is now revising. This 
book is looked upon by surety people as 
one of the best surety references. Mr. 
Mackall also did considerable work in 
the formation of the bankers’ blanket 
bond. And a year ago when automo- 
bile finance companies were in the lime- 
light he came out with a survey of in- 
stalment note guarantees by surety com- 
panies which was hailed as a master- 
piece. 

Mr. Mackall has held important ex- 
ecutive positions with a number of com- 
panies, including the National Surety 
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and the Metropolitan Casualty. 

Rk. J. Hollingsworth, now a general 
broker, was also a clerk in the United 
States F. & G. in 1901. Early in his 
career he showed a fondness for the 
burglary end of the business and he was 
first assistant manager for this line in 
the old United Surety and later with 
the Royal Indemnity as head of its bur- 
glary department. He has been a brok- 
er in New York for the past ten years. 

Eugene L. Meanley, who has been for 
years a familiar figure on William street 
in his capacity as bonding department 
manager of R. C. Rathbone & Son, the 
big brokerage office, was quite an ath- 
lete in his youth in Baltimore. He dis- 
tinguished himself particularly as an 
oarsman and football player. Incideut- 
ally Mr. Meanley is the only bachelor 
in this long list of Baltimoreans. 

His career began in the home office of 
the American Bonding; later he was in 
railroad work; then with Bradstreet’s; 
and finally after a period of time in the 
middle west he came to New York City 
where he joined forces with the Rath- 
bone organization. 

Last but not least on this list of Bal- 
timoreans is John T. Harrison, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Flynn, Harrison & 
Conroy, prominent insurance brokers in 
New York. Mr. Harrison was just re- 
cently honored by the National As:o- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents 
by being made its vice-president. ‘le 
stands aces high among insurance g'f- 
ers and almost always is a prize winver 
when golf tournaments are being hel. | 

Starting with the Fidelity & Deposit 
some twenty-five years ago Mr. Harrison 
was quite a protege of the late Governor 
Warfield, then head of the F. & D. 
Coming to New York several years | ter 
he was assistant to the vice-presid: nts 
in charge of the Fidelity & Deposit’s of- 
fice here. And when Mr. Flynn left ‘he 


company to organize the present firm 
Mr. Hartison went along with him. 
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H. S. Ives Uses Radio 
To Fight Socialism 





HIS FRANK TALK OVER WJAZ 
Issues Call For A General Awakening 
All Around As To Interdependence 
Of Industry 





In a recent address which was broad- 
casted over Station WJAZ of the Zenith 
kKkadio Corporation, Henry Swift Ives, 
vice-president of the Casualty Informa- 
tion Clearing House, declared that there 
is a deep need at this time for “an 
awakening all around as to the inter- 
dependence of industry.” He took for 
his subject “Socialism Encouraged By 
Thoughtless Business Men,” and de- 
clared that the great danger to the busi- 
ness interests of the country are those 
who think only in terms of their own 
narrow interests. 

Insurance Apathy 

“It is not difficult,” said Mr. Ives, 
“to fight socialists who are frankly op- 
posed to all private ownership, but it is 
dificult to combat property owners who 
are neutral, apathetic, or even favorable 
whenever it is proposed to socialize prop- 
erty in which they have no personal in- 
terest.” He continued: 

“Insurance men preaching against the 
danger to themselves because of the pro- 
posed socialization of their business 
awaken only a mild interest among those 
engaged in other enterprises, some of 
whom probably feel that their bills might 
be smaller if the government took over 
the insurance business. In the same 
way public utility operators who com- 
plain loudly as to how they suffer from 
too much government in their business 
often do not arouse much enthusiasm 
outside their own immediate circle.” 

Inconsistent Attitude 

Mr. Ives said that the business man 
who is an ardent capitalist where his 
own businéss is concerned, but who is 
inclined to be just as ardent a socialist 
where the business of the other man is 
concerned, is to a large degree respon- 
sible for the headway that the socializa- 
tion movement has made. 

“Indeed,” continued Mr Ives, “If it 
were not for the very real first aid and 
comfort given to the expounders of so- 
cialist doctrines by this type of business 
men socialism would still be in the the- 
ory stage of its development in this 
country. Without the support of many 
business men such cities as Detroit, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Jacksonville and numerous others would 
not have gone into the electric light, 
power or traction business. Without the 
support of many business men railroad 
nationalization would never have become 
an issue, and without the support of 
many business men_ seventeen states 
would not have gone into the business of 
providing workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance in competition with or to the exclu- 
sion of private insurance companies.” 





BUFFALO BROKER DIES 

F. Pinzel, Buffalo insurance broker, 
tici in the Deaconess Hospital in that 
city on December 1, a few hours after 
he had been found unconscious in bed in 


his home. He was in his thirty-ninth 
year at the time of his death. The 
widow and a daughter survive. The fu- 


neral was held on December 4 under 
Masonic auspices. 





BROOKLYN APPOINTMENT 
The Constitution Indemnity has ap- 
pointed the Sturtevant-Overin Agency 
of Brooklyn as its borough agent. This 
agency will report to the metropolitan 
branch of the company at & William 
street, New York. 





OWENS SUCCEEDS SILVEY 
Douglas Owens, president of Owens & 
Phillips, Inc., insurance brokers, has been 
elected a member of the executive com- 
3 ittee of the Insurance Society of New 
York in the place of Alexander M. Sil- 
vey, who resigned. 
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Air Cover Compulsory 
In Several States 


TEN IN THAT CATEGORY NOW 





W. F. Turner, of Van Houten & Sher- 
wood, Jersey City, Writes Article 
For Chamber of Commerce 





“Via Air” is the title of an interesting 
article dealing with the future of air- 
craft for transportation and the econom- 
ic factor of insurance coverage, written 
by W. F. Turner, vice-president, Van 
Houten & Sherwood, general agents, 
Jersey City, in the current issue of “Jer- 
sey City,” the monthly publication of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city. 

In part, he says: “Aviation will cer- 


tainly plan an important part in the 
business life of the world. However, I 
believe this means of transportation 


would advance neither rapidly nor suc- 
cessfully without the all important eco- 
nomic factor of insurance coverage for 
the absorption of its hazards. 

“The impetus given aviation this year 
has carried it far ahead of last year in 
quantity and in quality, yet the out- 
standing need, or I might say the very 
keynote in the development of this in- 
dustry, remains the same, and that is 
the need of money. 

“This cannot be secured without the 
assurance of protection, which brings the 
aviator to the realization that insurance 
is his real benefactor, for not only must 
he protect his own property and inter- 
ests, but precautions must also be taken 
for the safety of persons and property, 
through the ever increasing hazards of 
falling air vessels. 

Compulsory Coverage In Some States 

“The states of Delaware, Idaho, Michi- 
gan, Nevada, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, Utah and Vermont 
now require planes to carry property 
damage and personal indemnity insur- 
ance. It is my opinion that each state 
should consider legislation at this time, 
even though there is the possibility that 
such action might result in compulsory 
aviation insurance. 

“As an insurance man I do not be- 
lieve in this measure as a general rule, 
but on the other hand, the hazards of 
aviation are so diastrous that it is my 
firm belief that no one should be per- 
mitted to operate an aircraft of any 


kind without insurance protection for 
the general public and the public’s prop- 
erty. However, a better knowledge of 
the protection oftered by insurance com- 
panies to owners and operators of air- 
craft to suit their own particular needs 
will undoubtedly lead them to purchase 
insurance without the necessity of com- 
pulsory aviation insurance. 

“Owners or pilots of air vessels no 
longer have the excuse of prohibitive 
high rates to keep them from buying 
insurance protection as the average rates 
have been reduced 40% over a period 
of six years, and it is possible that fur- 
ther reductions are in sight. In some 
cases aircraft rates are lower per dollar 
insured than similar coverage for auto- 
mobiles. There are a number of compa- 
nies at this time writing complete cov- 
erage, and with the intensive develop- 
ment of flying, many more will enter the 
field. Each risk is rated on its own mer- 
its, and a proposal or application is fur- 
nished the assured in a very comprehen- 
sive form. 

“The types of policies written are as 
follows: damage to aircraft (during flight 
or attempt at flight); fire, lightning and 
transportation; tornado, cyclone and 
windstorm; theft, robbery and pilferage; 
public liability; property damage; com- 
pensation and employer’s liability; per- 
sonal accident; life insurance; cargo; 
cargo liability; damage to ground prop- 
erty; delivery flight (blanket policy); 
airport liability.” 





ELECT NEW DIRECTORS 





National Surety Also Declares Initial 
Quarterly Dividend on Its 
New $50 Stock 


The National Surety has added the 
following new directors to its already 
strong board of directors: Louis W. 


Hill, chairman of the board, Great 
Northern Railway Co.; Frank T. Heffel- 
finger, president, F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis; James Riordan, president, 
New York County Trust Co., and Albert 
M. Greenfield, real estate, Philadelphia. 
The company has also declared an ini- 
tial quarterly dividend of $1.25 a share 
on its new $50 par value stock, equiva- 
lent to the quarterly rate of $2.50 paid 
on the $100 par value stock prior to the 
exchange of two shares for one. The 
quarterly dividend, which places the stock 
on a $5 annual basis, is payable January 
2 to stockholders of record December 19. 
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Barber & Baldwin 
States Its Position 


PLANS FOR FUTURE PROGRESS 





Says Formation of Aero Companies Will 
Not Affect its Relations With In- 
dependence or U. S. Life 





Barber & Baldwin, aviation underwrit- 
ers in New York City who recently or- 
ganized the Aero Insurance Co. and its 
mate, the Aero Indemnity, have issued 
a statement to companies and agents 
making clear their position in respect to 
the Aero Companies. Emphasis is 
placed on the fact that Barber & Bald- 
win will be, as in the past, an independ- 
ent and open market for direct insuring 
companies, reinsurers, agents and brok- 
ers. In other words, the relationship 
with the Independence Companies and 
the United States Life will not be dis- 
turbed by the formation of the Aero and 
its casualty mate. 

“he statement says further: “The 
stronger support we enjoy now in finan- 
cial and other ways has permitted us to 
increase our underwriting staff and to 
amplify and improve largely our — 
cal and engineering facilities. Also, 
shall put into operation shortly our on 
aircraft carrying to every part of the 
country our traveling agency and engi- 
neering representatives. In these and 
other ways we propose to develop and 
improve continually our service to agents 
and brokers and to support them even 
more strongly than in the past. 

“In the future we shall be represent- 
ing, as underwriting agents, other in- 
surance companies in addition to our old 
and respected supporters, the Independ- 
ence Companies of Philadelphia and the 
United States Life, and we wish to em- 
phasize the fact that our office will con- 
tinue to remain an independent, fair, im- 
partial and open market to all agents 
and _ brokers. 

“As in the past, no one agent or brok- 
er will be favored over another, and we 
shall continue to exercise our utmost en- 
deavors to protect each and every agent 
and broker in the work he does and the 
information he submits, the latter being 
received as strictly confidential and not 
being used by our underwriters when re- 
quested for quotations by others not 
having submitted the same information.” 





ELECT A. S. FINK PRESIDENT 





New Officers For Brownsville & East 
New York Brokers Ass’n.; Wolfson 
Toastmaster at Dec. 12 Affair 

When the Brownsville & East New 
York Brokers Association held its third 
annual meeting recently the slate of in- 
coming officers submitted by the nomi- 
nating committee was unanimously elect- 
ed. A. S. Fink is the new president; 
R. Horowitz, first vice-president; A. 
Mishkin, second vice-president; H. Bros- 
ser, third vice-president; B. Oginz, treas- 
urer; L. Silver, secretary, and Philip 
Allen, executive secretary. 

The executive committee is composed 
of: S. S. Wolfson, H. Penoff, I. Roth, 
L. D. Krasner, B. Bonder, L. Trotsky, 
N. J. Brownstein, =. BD. Rosan, I. Gaster 
and M. M. Berman. 

At the third annual dinner of the as- 
sociation on December 12, S. S. Wolfson, 
past president of the organization, will 
act as toastmaster with Judge William 
R. Bayes, president, Brooklyn National 
Life; John A. Griffin, vice-president, Fi- 
delity & Deposit, and K. A. Landon, 
vice-president, Equitable Casualty & 
Surety, as the speakers. 





J. E. NICKERSON DEAD 

John E. Nickerson of Nickerson-Per- 
kins Co., representative of the Fidelity 
& Deposit in Lewiston, Idaho, since 1910, 
died recently. He was one of the most 
highly respected citizens of this city, 
having served in the public offices of 
city comptroller and police judge for 
twelve years prior to his engaging in the 
insurance business. 
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A New Plan To Check 
Compensation Reserves 


AS USED BY LIBERTY MUTUAL 
Graphic Description of it Presented to 
Casualty Actuarial Society by 
E. Alfred Davies 


One of the papers prepared for the 
annual meeting of the Casualty Actua- 
rial Society recently at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York City, was by E. Al- 
fred Davies, budget supervisor, Liberty 
Mutual of Boston, who described with 
the aid of charts the method experi- 
mented with by his company to make an 
approximate check of the estimated loss 
1eserve for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. Inasmuch as the society is now 
studying two detailed plans for such a 
check-up, Mr. Davies’ paper was greeted 
with much interest. 

Taking first the two present methods 
of calculating the loss reserve (1) the 
statutory, or that method prescribed by 
the convention blank as obligatory for 
all companies, and (2) the company es- 
timate, Mr. Davies labeled the  statu- 
tory method as an arbitrary formula, ap- 
plied to all companies, young and old 
alike, interstate as well as intrastate, in 
regulated states as well as in unregu- 
lated territory, and he emphasized that 


the result was not always the correct 
story. 
The company estimate, he said, de- 


pends upon the personal experience and 
judgment of those who do the estimat- 
ing, and of course there will be varia- 
tions in individuals and even in the same 
individual at different times. 

Still Further Defects 

Going further into defects in the pres- 
ent methods, Mr. Davies said: 

“Workmen’s compensation insurance 
has no such certain basis for actuarial 
calculations as has life insurance; in the 
latter phase of the profession there is 
a very definite contingency—death—and 
one that can be forecast, in the general 
sense, with great accuracy. (The fea- 
tures of accident and disability insur- 
ances are probably not so certain, but 
they form only a small part of the total 
premiums involved.) In workmen’s com- 
pensation, on the other hand, the con- 
lingency is an industrial accident—death 
is death, and there is no argument about 

but an industrial accident varies all 
the way from the pinprick of a sales 
ticket to a serious explosion. 

“What would be an accident, to be 
reported as such, in one plant, will be 
handled at the first-aid station and not 
reported, in the next plant. Therefore, 
there is no permanent universally simi- 
lar event around which to build ratios 
and averages which can be used to pre- 
dict losses and the costs thereof, and, 
consequently, the methods in vogue to 
compute loss reserves are make-shifts, 
the best that have so far been devised, 
and intended, so far as possible, to err 
on the side of absolute safety, as of 
course they should do. 

“In any method of figuring the loss 
reserve, which uses earned premium as 
the base, there are two weaknesses— 
the first is, that the recent years’ earned 
premium is not complete; the current 
policy year is particularly short in this 
regard, because the statutory earned pre- 
mium does not include the audits which 
have been earned but not received; 
there might be a considerable amount 
of premium if the recent trend of busi- 
ness had been upward, or the reverse 
might be true. The second weakness is, 
that to assume losses to be a definite 
proportion of the earned premium is to 
beg the question, for experience might 
have been better or worse than the pre- 
scribed ratio.” 

Loss Payments Analyzed 

In tackling the problem to overcome 
such difficulties, the Liberty Mutual 
felt that the actual loss payments con- 
stituted a definite fact which might be 
made to serve as a basis of forecasting 


the ultimate incurred, and hence the re- 
serve. It was further felt that pay- 
ments were made only when an accident 
has happened and responsibility has been 
determined. Therefore, if these pay- 
ments, at various points along the way, 
could be found to have a consistent re- 
lationship with the ultimate incurred, a 
method of check would be available ; and, 
an additional support would be available 
if the loss payments were found to have 
a consistent relationship to the number 
of accidents reported. 

“An analysis of the loss payments,” 
said Mr. Davies, “will show that, in each 
month’s payments there are three main 
divisions: for weekly indemnity, for 
medical, and on death cases. Each of 
these three groups can be split into the 
month of accident, the industry and clas- 
sification, and the state in which the 
accident happened. 

“For our immediate purpose let us con- 
sider the three main divisions of loss 
(indemnity, medical and death) by month 
of accident and by month of payment. 
We have found that indemnity payments 
give the most consistent regularity, with 
medical next and death least of all. 

“In securing the ‘per accident’ figures 
we use accidents reported although the 
payments are for the accidents actually 
happening in the given months. Our rea- 
son for this is that the ‘accidents re- 
ported’ figure is very promptly available 
whereas the final figure as to accidents 
actuaily happening is somewhat delayed 
by late reporting; it is assumed that the 
lag is fairly uniform.” 

The Plan in Detail 

Mr. Davies then went into a detailed 
description of the Liberty Mutual plan 
as follows: “We record the payments 
as they are made, month by month, by 
the month of accident, and keep continu- 
ous records. As the accidents of a given 
month are closed out, we can compute 
definite relationship between the pay- 
ments of the first two months, the first 
three months, etc. and the final in- 
curred loss. With a number of such 
ratios established, an average or base 
can be established, and the final incurred 
for the more recent months can be es- 
timated by projecting the payments made 
to any given date. Again, by fixing an 
average loss incurred per accident from 
the same figures already mentioned, and 
an average paid per accident at all 
points along the way, we can project, on 
the basis of the number of accidents, 
for the more recent months. 

“We have already mentioned the fact 
that ‘accidents reported’ were not of 
sufficient definiteness to form the same 
dependable actuarial base for casualty 
insurance as is provided by death in life 
insurance actuarial work. However, 
within the same insurance company, and 
assuming no radical changes in adminis- 
trative procedure, it is quite possible that 
workmen’s compensation ‘accidents re- 
ported’ will form a means by which to 
measure the loss incurred, and thus to 
test the reserve. It is on that theory 
that we have used the ‘accidents re- 
ported’ in the work currently described. 

“Nevertheless, in considering this 
measure of the loss incurred, there 
should be borne in mind the fact that 
changes in the manner of reporting ac- 
cidents will perhaps have their effect in 
showing a larger or smaller sum _ per 
accident. Again, changes in the law to 
give increased benefits will alter the av- 
erage, putting more expense in the lat- 
ter end and thus showing the first four 
months as a smaller proportion of the 
total. Shortening the waiting period 
would throw more expense into the ear- 
lier months, and tend to make a higher 
average amount paid per accident. 

“Distribution of business is another 
point of possible variation. Further, it 
is probably a fact that this method would 
be justified only by a substantial expo- 
sure. As already mentioned, we have 
worked separately with the indemnity, 
death, and medical. Without doubt, if 
we were to refine the indemnity still 
more by taking out the serious cases and 
treating them separately, a still closer 


correlation would be found. Changes in 
the law could perhaps be valued and a 
tactor allowed in the computation: this 
would complicate the procedure, but 
would make for still greater accuracy.” 

Mr. Davies in summing up his paper 
said that he had dealt with his com- 
panys’ plan only as a whole; greater ac- 
curacy would result if the records were 
split by districts or states. He added 
tnat the Liberty Mutual was finding this 


system as an aid in its own work and ‘ 


noped that the telling of it would re- 
suit in some profit to other companies. 





ELECT WARNER AND HAUCK 


President and Vice-President, Respec- 
tively, of Equitable C. & S.; New 
Directors Added 
The Equitable Casualty & Surety has 
elected Eugene T. Warner as its presi- 
dent, succeeding Harold R. Cronin, who 
resigned recently. W. A. Hauck, of 
Palmer & Co., New York stock exchange 
house, was also elected a vice-president 
ot the company. Harold Spielberg re- 

mains as chairman of the board. 

The new president, Mr. Warner, has 
been associated with casualty and surety 
companies for the past twenty-five years, 
having served the National Surety, Am- 
erican Surety and Massachusetts Bond- 
ing. His most recent post was as a 
vice-president of the Cosmopolitan Fire. 

Several additions to the directorate 
have also been made to fill vacancies and 
they are: G. Foster Smith, president, 
Nassau National Bank and A. F. Han- 
cock, vice-president, Cosmopolitan Fire. 
Mr. Warner and Mr. Hauck were also 
elected to the board. 

The Equitable Casualty & Surety has 
now a capital of $1,000,000, a similar sur- 
plus, and assets of nearly $4,000,000. 





SHARP PRACTICE WARNING 


W arning has been issued by Jesse G. 
Read, insurance commissioner of Okla- 
homa, and president of the state insur- 
ance board, that ‘ ‘sharp practices” among 
life and accident insurance agents must 
stop. A letter indicating that the in- 
surance department of Oklahoma will 
hold the companies to as strict an ac- 
counting for the conduct of their agents 
as the laws will permit has been mailed 
by the commissioner to all life and ac- 
cident insurance companies and general 
agents operating in Oklahoma. 





NEW COMPENSATION BILL 
_ A new compensation bill has been filed 
in Massachusetts, designed to do away 
with the waiting period, which will be 
considered by the incoming legislature. 
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ISSUES 1929 ACCIDENT FORMS 

The National Safety Council has is- 
sued a new edition for 1929 of its acci- 
dent reporting forms, which are widely 
used in the various states and _ cities. 
This work is an important branch of the 
Council’s activities, and it is estimated 
that the report System serves a popula- 
tion of 40,000,000. The reports come in 
on fatal and non-fatal accidents to the 
Council each month from the police or 
safety statisticians and are then consol- 
idated to appear in “Public Safety,” a 
journal issued by the Council at its Chi- 
cago headquarters. 








WANT CO-OPERATIVE SCHEME 

Towns in Steuben county, New York, 
have asked the board of supervisors in 
that county to approve a co-operative 
insurance scheme under which the small- 
er political sub-divisions would carry 
their own workmen’s compensation. It 
is claimed the towns have been paying 
close to $20,000 a year in premiums, 
which is ten times the average disburse- 
ment of the insurance companies carry- 
ing the risks. If the supervisors ap- 
prove the plan a large proportion of the 
tcwns will enter into a co-operative in- 
surance association which will assess 
pro rata any compensation awards that 
may be made after the new plan goes 
into effect. 
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Perhaps you are taking every 
precaution in your own household 
to prevent fire. 

Are you sure of your neighbor? 

In the event of a fire next door 
what would your chances be? 

To guard against financial loss 
insure your own house to its full 
replacement value and against 
every possible contingency. 

The yearly fire loss exceeds 
$300,000,000. Be prepared. 


JOHN CLARKSON 


Insurance in all its Branches 


304 LOCUST STREET 


We HOME 
eines 

- 

in America 





FOR HOME agents there 
are available lantern slides, 
newspaper advertising and 
sales letter suggestions, fold- 
ers and window display 
ideas. Agents of The Home 
of New York are invited to 
make use of this service. 
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, You can 

B make more 
Scalls with 
Advertising 


There are just so many working hours in a day. Stretch them out as you will, you 
must keep sufficient time for adequate rest, nourishment and play—for all of us need some play 
time to enable us to work better. 


But if the best you can do does not cover nearly as many prospects as you wish it would, 
what can you do about it? 


Advertise! 


Make other means beside personal visits carry your message to all of your prospects. 
Use your local paper, your window if you have one; use lantern slides. And one form of adver- 
tising you can use regardless of how large or small your community, is direct-mail—folders and 
letters. 


If you are an agent of The Home of New York, you can have plenty of assistance with 
your advertising. Perhaps it is just an ad or two with which you desire help. Or it may be an 
entire campaign that you have in mind. That is what the advertising department of The Home 
is for—to advise and assist you. 


Representatives of The Home Insurance Company, New York, find service not only with 
their advertising plans, but in all departments of the organization. For Service is part of the 
make-up of this Company, while Strength and Reputation continue to grow as they have during 
the past seventy-five years of The Home’s exist ence. 


As a representative of The Home, use your Company’s service to hel our business 
Pp y pany Pp y 
grow. 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 





59 MAIDEN LANE Jeo NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Flashes of flame—dense clouds of smoke— 
falling beams and masses of charred brick—a 
fire! After a hard fight it is out. At such a 
time a client appreciates the agent who sold him 


complete protection. 


Fire Insurance will restore the building and 
replace the contents but: loss entailed by 
suspended production and loss of anticipated 
profits can only be offset by Use and Occupancy 


and Profits Insurance. 


Make this point clear to every business client. 


Do not overlook the small but prosperous man- 
ufacturer or merchant in your campaign. He 
has not a large capital to fallback on. Delayed 
production and loss of profits would 


seriously cripple his business. 


Aim to sell complete protection to every 


client. 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Jhe GONTINENTAL FIRST AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 


ERNEST STURM, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARDS 
PAUL L. HAID, PRESIDENT 


NEw YORK DALLAS 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 








NEW INSURANCE STYLES 


OF 1929 


Harold Junker, of the United States Fire and allied companies in the 
Crum & Forster fleet, hit the nail on the head when he said, the other day, 


to The Red Book: 


“Of all things in America the most flexible is insurance; and one of the 
most valuable factors in the fabric of our business life is the ingenious and 
dependable way in which insurance adjusts itself to the complicated, varied 
and changing needs of the nation’s protection demands.” 

The companies will start the year 1929 with a number of coverages 
which are comparatively new, a few entirely new, and some of these policies 
are described in this article in brief. Lack of space prevents complete text 
publication of forms or policies, the object being to call the attention of 
readers of The Red Book to-these coverages. 


Of widespread interest are the new pol- 
icies covering aircraft insurance. Includ- 
ing forms, these are of wide variety. At 
the present time a large number of avi- 
ation policies are being written on fleets. 
A number of the fire companies are writ- 
ing aircraft property damage although 
that business, like other forms of avia- 
tion insurance, is in its infancy. An inter- 
esting development in the situation is the 
United States Aircraft Insurance Group, 
in which four fire and four casualty com- 
panies have joined forces. 


Covers Everything From Cameras To 
False Teeth 


The Aetna Life has a new form called 
the Scheduled Property Floater, an in- 
land marine form. This policy is avail- 
able to cover in transit and at locations, 
on exhibition or elsewhere, a great vari- 
ety of floating property. The following 
articles are mentioned as suggestions of 
what may be covered by this policy: guns, 





AIRPLANE DAMAGE POLICY 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 





posure is such as to preclude the use 
of the special rider. 
Both riders exclude wear, tear, gradual 
depreciation, infidelity and war risks. 
World-Wide Golfers’ Combination 


The Liverpool & London & Globe and 
the Globe Indemnity are jointly writing 
a world-wide combined golfers’ policy. 
Liability is covered up to $10,000 for in- 
juries to any one person; $25,000 for in- 
juries involving two or more persons. 
There is also liability for damage to 
property in which the assured is covered 


up to $1,000. There is coverage on golf 





SCHEDULED PROPERTY FLOATER POLICY 


CASH CAPITAL 
$5,000,000.00 





MORGAN B. BRAINARD 
PRESIDENT 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 
IN CONSIDERATION OF THE STIPULATIONS AND PREMIUM HEREINAFTER MENTIONED, 


THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
DOES INSURE 





trophies, cameras, projecting machines, 
surveyors’ instruments, doctors’ and sur- 
geons’ instruments, lodge paraphernalia, 


equipment up to $200; also coverage on 
loss of life or sight of both eyes, $7,500; 
for loss of one eye, $3,000. There is also 





Aircraft Policy 


A STOCK COMPANY 


Policy No. 





TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





mechanical and other exhibits, special 
machines, building cleaning equipment, 
outboard motors, collections of valuable 
objects, college gridiron tarpaulins, 
school colors, saddlery, false teeth, ar- 
ticles sent for reconditioning or repair, 
articles sent for photographic purposes, 
and street clocks. Objects of art and 
musical instruments, are, of course, cov- 
ered under the Fine Arts policies. A 
skeleton rider is provided which may 
be issued to cover specified perils or 
against all risks depending upon which- 
ever is found desirable or necessary. In 
addition, a Special camera rider has been 
provided covering “All risks.” The vol- 
ume of anticipated business on cameras 
and projecting machines it is felt is suffi- 
cient to warrant a special rider at this 
time. The skeleton rider will be used 
to cover cameras and projecting machines 
against specified perils where the ex- 


a theft, pilferage and larceny feature. 
Premiums call for $10 a year and $25 for 
three years. 
Private Liability 

The Zurich has a new coverage called 
Private Liability policy. It covers 
against injury to other persons, death 
of other persons and damage to prop- 
erty of other persons, and in case of any 
private mishaps or damage suits. With- 
in certain limits the coverage operates 
as per policy terms to defend suit or 
pay judgment when personally held li- 
able for injuries to or death of other 
persons or damage to property arising 
accidentally out. of (1) assured’s private 
life, activities, sports, games, negligence, 
carelessness, acts, omissions, mishaps or 
responsibilities or those of children or 
servants; (2) hunting or. use of fire- 
arms; (3) ownership of dogs, horses, 
fowl, etc.; (4) accidents on assured’s 


private premises; (5) ownership, use or 
maintenance of 
household; (6) ownership or use .struc- 
appli- 
ances or furniture on or in assured’s pri- 
vate residence or premises, This cover- 
age does not include nor conflict with 
automobile liability insurance. 

Another interesting form is that of 
windstorm mortgage interest of 
building and loan association, bank, trust 
company or mortgage loan corporation. 
This insurance is to cover 
only mortgage interests. 


private residence and 


tures, wirings, appurtenances, 


for 


designed 


New Policies of Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America and Great 
American Indemnity 


The Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America has a new form of cover called 
Personal Liability policy, which is de- 
signed to cover personal and private lia- 
bility of the individual assured and in 
addition is extended to include the acts 
of children and servants, the assured’s 
wife being covered to the same extent 
as the assured himself. 

The Great American Indemnity’s new 
protects not 
enly against loss by collision from some 
vehicle, automobile, team or 
street car but from the airplane as well. 


collision damage policy 


outside 


The policy excludes any damage to plate 
glass or other glass in windows, doors, 
fronts or show cases, commonly cov- 
ered by plate glass insurance. 

New Bank Forgery Policy 


The Standard Accident has a new bank 





Private Liability Insurance Policy 
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forgery policy rounding out forgery cov- 
erage for firms carrying blanket bonds. 
It provides such forgery protection in 
connection with checks or drafts drawn 
by the insured bank upon any deposi- 
tory institution, domestic trade accept- 
ances, bank acceptances and notes as 
was formerly available only in the Bank- 
ers Limited Forgery policy and/or the 
Bankers Blanket Bond. This includes 
both incorporated banks (savings banks, 
trust companies, safe deposit and title 
companies, and building and loan asso- 
ciations which are under supervision of 
the state bank departments and private 
banks (co-partnerships and incorporated 
bond and investment houses, dealers in 
mortgages and commercial papers, note 
brokers but not stock brokers.) 
Broader Residence Burglary Contract 
A new residence burglary policy was 
recently announced by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
for all of its member companies. It fur- 
nished the ideal of broadening the cover 
without increasing the rate. The fol- 





This Policy Is Issued Jointly by the 
Globe and the L. & L. & G. 


lowing are some of the most important 
new features. 

The word “robbery” has been added to 
the indemnity paragraphs to make it 
clear that a holdup within the premises 
insured is covered. The contract covers 
in full on property while contained 
within a safe deposit box located in 
any bank or trust or safe deposit com- 
pany in the United States or Canada 
without any additional premium. 

In buildings occupied by not more 
than two families, insurance up to an 
amount of $100 has been provided on 
insured property in entrances and porch- 
es. In buildings occupied by more than 
two families, insurance up to an amount 
of $100 was provided on insured prop- 
erty in basements, laundries and store- 
rooms. In private stables, garages and 
outbuildings insurance up to an amount 
of $100 was provided on insured prop- 
erty excluding money, securities, auto- 
mobiles and motorcycles and their equip- 
ment. All of these coverages may be 
increased by the payment of an addi- 
tional premium. 

The new policy limits the statement 
by the applicant as to previous cancela- 
tions and declinations of similar policies 


— 


cAurcraft Insurance Application 


Sample Used By United States Aviation Underwriters, Writing For A 
Group Of Eight Fire And Casualty Companies 


The application for aircraft insurance 
cover used by the United States Avia- 
tion Underwriters, a combination of eight 
companies known as the United States 
Aircraft Insurance Group is printed on 
this page. In the group are the North 
River, Pacific, National Union and 
United States Fire; and the Maryland 
Casualty, New Amsterdam, New York 
Indemnity and United States F. & G. 
At the top of the application the state- 
ment is made that it is essential that 
all questions be answered fully giving 
details applicable to each coverage. Also, 
it is stated that quotations cannot be 








to a period of five years whereas the 
old policy made no limitation as to time. 

With the new conditions agents may 
now indemnify the policyholder for loss 
of a baby carriage or bicycle from a 
porch, golf sticks from an automobile in 
his garage other similar losses 
which were not previously covered ex- 
cept by payment of an additional pre- 
mium. 


and 


Products Liability 

Among other newer liability lines the 
companies are finding a growing interest 
in products liability, a form which pro- 
tects against claims for personal injury 
or death by reason of the consumption 
or use of any product which has been 
sold or handled by the assured into 
which dangerous or otherwise 
harmful substance has been introduced. 


some 


. For example, if one is eating pie and 


breaks his tooth on what he thought 
was a clove but which turned out to 
be a tin tack, he has a very proper 
cause for action against the pie maker. 
Or in the case of a confectioner with 
a perverted sense of humor who mixed 
up some arsenic with the pastry he was 
making, it is easy to see that the vic- 
tim would very quickly recover in dam- 
ages. 

The rates for this particular form are 
moderate, calculated on the gross sales 
of the manufacturer or distributor, for 
the latter is also liable to be involved 
in damages because of the sale of goods 
bought perhaps in bulk but packed and 
sold under his label. 

One feature of products liability is the 
classification “oil distributing”’—the rate 
for which is three cents per hundred 
dollars of gross sales. This takes care 
of the so-called ‘mis-delivery of oils’ 
hazard. If a distributor sels a customer 
gasoline in mistake for kerosene, some- 
thing is liable to happen and the dis- 
tributor would feel more cheerful if he 
carried this protection. 

Collision Damage Policy 

Another liability line which is grow- 
ing in importance although its demand 
is comparatively recent is property dam- 
age protection for contractors, manu- 
facturers and property owners. 

These are only a few of the newer 
coverages. 

New Surety Coverage 

In the field of suretyship the past 
year has witnessed the introduction of 
the blanket position bond, the revised 
Form 8 bankers’ blanket bond and the 
forgery and alteration bond which came 
out a few weeks ago to supplement and 
round out the forgery coverage under 
the revised Form 8 contract. . 

The blanket position bond’ is in th 


(Continued on Page 54) 


given on incomplete proposals. 
plication follows: 

1. Name of applicant. 

2. Address. 

3. Occupatien or business. 

4. Is applicant an individual, co-part- 
nership, corporation, receiver or trustee? 

5. Assured’s interest in aircraft is that 
of— Are their other owners? 

6. Is aircraft mortgaged or otherwise 
encumbered ? 

7. Home airport. Is any instruction 
conducted from this airport? 

8. If this application refers to aircraft 


The ap- 


. for commercial aviation project or regu- 


larly established flying services, when did 
operations commence under _ present 
management, or are due to start? 

9. Will all flying be between regularly 
established airports? 

10. Detailed description of geographi- 
cal limits within which aircraft will be 
operated? 

11. Will applicant operate from any 
field over 2,500 feet above sea-level. If 
so, state altitude of such field or fields 
to be used. 

12. Is each field in charge of an aero- 
drome manager? Are aerodrome man- 
agers pilots or ex-pilots? 

13. Is applicant equipped with ade- 
quate ground staff and shops to make 
all necessary repairs to aircraft? (Ex- 
plain fully extent of organization and 
repair facilities.) 

Does applicant agree in event of loss 
or damage to aircraft insured, if repairs 
are carried out by the owner, that the 
cost of repairs shall not exceed the 
actual cost of material and parts re- 
quired for replacement, with reasonable 
charge for possible transportation in- 
cluded, plus the actual wages paid for 
labor at current rates, with no additional 
for overtime or overhead? 


Operation Record 
(A) 


14. Give full account of all your crash- 
es to date as listed below: Location, 
date, hour, make ot plane, pilots, prob- 
able cause, injury or death to passengers 
or public, monetary damage to aircraft, 
monetary damage to public property. 

15. Give total mileage under previous 
and present management. 

16. What is estimated total amount of 
previous damage to your aircraft, result- 
ing from fire, torced landings and 
CLASHES 2 Ds. 5.0.0! 

17. Name of company with whom pre- 
viously insured. 

18. Has any company at any time can- 
celled or retused to renew any form of 
aviation insurance for the assured? 


General Information (Land and Marine 
Aircraft) : 

19. Do you warrant that all aircraft 
constructed to carry eight cr more pas- 
sengers will, when transporting passen- 
gers, carry an assistant pilot capable of 
managing said aircraft in event of an 
emergency ? 

2U. Do you warrant that all passenger 
seats will be equipped with approved 
type safety belts, and that all passengers 
wil be instructed to use these belts dur- 
ing “take-offs” and “landings” ? 

21. Do you warrant that no passengers 
will be carried in a pilot’s seat when dual 
controls are connected, except for stu- 
dent instruction, and then only with the 
consent of the underwriters? 

_22. Do you warrant that all seats car- 
ried will be properly fixed? 

23. Will aircraft taxi under own power 
or be pulled by a tractor? 

To Be Answered Only For Land Planes 


24. Do you warrant that aircraft when 
not in use or undergoing usual inspec- 
tion, repairs, etc., will, unless of metal 


construction, at all times be house in 
hangars described under table “E, or 
other suitable hangars, except for  ea- 
sonable “parking” in the open and \y hen 
properly guarded, unless the resul: of 
unavoidable cause or misadventure 

In case of metal airplanes, do you 
warrant that they will be securely iast- 
ened with stakes if left in the ope: at 
night, the power plant properly covered 
and controls securely fastened? 

25. What water crossings are involved 
of more than one-half mile? 

To Be Answered Only For Seagoing 

Aircraft 

26. Will aircraft be moored or housed 
between flights? 

27. Give particulars of towing arrange- 
ments. 

28. Give particulars of salvage arrange- 
ments. 

29. What land crossings are involved 
of more than one-half mile? 

Do you warrant that aircraft when at 
anchor or moored on the water, carry 
between one-half hour after sunset and 
one-half hour before sunrise, a light for- 
ward, visible one mile in all directions? 

If it is desired that premiums be based 
on flying hours, please give estimated 
hours each aircraft will be flown for 
next twelve months. 

Information About Nature of Flying 

Mark those purposes for which your 
aircraft will be used with “X” 

Instruction (if applicant conducts 
school and desires student protection 
therewith, please answer questions a 
to k). 

Contract Air Mail route (for this op- 
eration please answer questions j to v). 

Passenger carrying over regular line. 

Passenger hops not exceeding one- 
half hour duration. 

Cross country taxi and special charter 
flights. 

Exhibition and stunt flights. 

Racing and competition flights. 

Test flights (a) of aircraft built in ac- 
cordance with a Department of Com- 
merce approved type certificate. (b) Ex- 
perimental aircraft. 

Delivery flights from factory to cus- 
tomer. 

Private pleasure flying. 

Advertising (a) Skywriting. (b) Drop- 
ping circulars from air. (c) With loud 
speakers. (d) With illuminated electric 
signs. (e) Trailing with flags, kites, etc. 
(f) Undescribed special flying. 

Crop dusting operation. Photography. 
Prospecting. Express flights for news- 
papers and movie companies. Unde- 
scribed special flying. 

To Be Answered Only For Flying 

Schools 

(a) When was school opened? 

(b) How many students enrolled from 
inception? How many graduated? How 
many failed to qualify? 

(c) How many students now enrolled 
and estimated number for next six 
months? ; 

(d) What is tuition? 

(e) What does course consist of ? | {ow 
many hours dual, how many solo? 

(f) Is there a minimum numbe: of 
required hours for dual instruction ? 

(g) If more than one type of mac iine 
used, how is instruction divided ? 

(h) What monetary damage to pl nes 
from inception? 

(i) What injuries to 
students from inception? 

Furnish copy of waiver of liab lity 
which students are required to sign. \“ur- 
nish full data on subjects and faci! ties 
for teaching ground course, 
Information About Previous Experi ‘nc 

Ns of Instructors 


Give name, schools where instruc ion 


instructors of 
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Insurance Men “Using Planes 





Some Special Agents And Executives Fly On Business Trips; One Agency Owns Three Planes; How Michi- 
gan Office Sends Direct Mail Matter By Airship 


{nsurance special agents and agents 
n various parts of the country are start- 
iz to use the airplane in getting around. 
( mpany executives are also occasion- 
ally using the airplane. Spencer Wel- 
ton, president of the New York Indem- 
nity, made such a trip. E. M. Linville 
o: the Eagle Indemnity made a num- 
ber of such journeys. Paul R. Braniff 
o: the well-known Braniff insurance 
amily of Oklahoma City and who is 
also president of Paul R. Braniff, Inc., 
state distributors of Travel planes, made 
the following statement to The Red 
Book about the use of planes by in- 
surance people: 

“Any insurance agent who has a ter- 
riiory of any size to cover can use the 
airplane to a great advantage. I re- 
member very distinctly as a small boy 
my father, who was in the insurance 
business at that time, loading me into 
his horse and buggy early in the morn- 
ing for a day’s trip to a little town four- 
teen miles away. He usually had time 
to transact a couple of hours’ business 
before starting the long drive home. 

“Now I can get in the ship and go 
to Kansas City—400 miles—and have 


four hours of the business day to trans- 


act my business and return that evening 
with less inconvenience than my father 
had making the fourteen mile trip. 

“This simply means for the insurance 
agent that his territory can be increased 
from a fourteen mile radius to a 400 
mile radius.” 


An Agency Operates Three Planes 


Auer, Inc., of Milwaukee operates 
three aircraft in its immediate under- 


writing and adjustment service. The 
Auer Agency has the benefit of a tech- 
nical committee to advise it in aviation 
service. This committee consists of 
Robert H. Gast, former British war aid; 


John P. Wood, winner of the National 
Air Tour in 1928; Robert C. Herron of 
the underwriting department of Auer; 
Stuart F. Auer, former war pilot. This 
committee concluded that some opera- 





BG: 


GOODELL 


Daniel Kiser, who started flying in 1910 
and for some time flew the night air 
mail between Chicago and New York; 
Charles W. Meyers, winner of the New 
York to Spokane Derby, Class “FE,” 1927; 


AUSTIN JENISON 


tors need a policy covering pilots rather 
than aircraft so that the pilot can oper- 
ate any aircraft owned by the operating 
company. Hence a policy was devised to 
meet this demand. The premium charge 


is made on a flying hour basis rather 
than on a flat annual basis. 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Co. has occasionally been 
using airplanes. For instance, it recent- 
ly delivered some badly needed electri- 
cal equipment by airplane in a 270 mile 
trip. The air delivery was made in about 
three hours, whereas at least twenty- 
four hours would have been required to 
deliver the repair parts needed by rail. 
The insured was the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co. of Bend, Ore., one of the 
largest operators in that state, which 
was protected by the local company in 
the use of its plant to the amount of 
$3,000 daily. 

Using Airplanes For Direct Mail 

Campaigns 

Probably the agency which has most 
effectively used the airplane is the Dyer- 
Jenison - Barry Co. - Lansing Insurance 
Agency, Lansing, Mich. This agency be- 
lieves in direct-by-mail advertising, but 
after trying out many things it finally 
hit upon the airmail as a way to attract 
favorable attention and stimulate sales. 

The idea occurred to the agency in 
mid-July when the United States gov- 
ernment placed Lansing on a direct air- 
mail route and the mail plane began its 
regular schedule of two landings daily 
at the local airport. At that time Zelin 
Goodell and Austin Jenison, co-man- 
agers of the casualty and surety depart- 
ment of the agency, conceived a plan of 
making direct-by-mail advertising genu- 
inely effective. 

During the first few weeks of the serv- 
ice, when the rate was still ten cents 
for each half-ounce of airmail matter, 








experience was gained, number of hours 
of instruction, number of pupils in- 
structed, types of school planes flown. 
The enderwslters will not approve of 
any pilot as instructor unless he holds 
a transport license and has had sufficient 
previous experience in instruction. 


To Be Answered Only for Regularly 
Operated Lines 

(}) What is route operated? 
_(k) Number of miles? Scheduled fly- 
ing hours ? 

(1) List scheduled intermediate stops 
enroute. 

(m) If night flying involved, i.e., be- 
tween one-half hour after sunset and 
one-half hour before sunrise, what part 


of average daily scheduled miles is 
own after dark? (a) In summer 
months. In Winter months. 


(n) If night flying, is section flown 
after dark fully lighted? 

(0) Length of longest scheduled flight? 

()) Total number of miles flown to 
date in this service? 

(;) Are there any mountain ranges to 
¢ crossed? If so, what is normal alti- 
tuce required ? 

(:) What is average distance between 
em rgency fields? (a) Longest distance. 

(;) Is aircraft equipped with radio? 
(a) Receiving. (b) Transmitting. (c) 


secon. 

(‘) Are weather bureaus located at all 
sc duled stops? If not, what are sour- 
ces furnishing you with weather infor- 
mation ? 

li night flying, is weather information 
available during these hours? 

(1) If no radio, what method is used 


ommunicate weather information to 
pilots enroute? 


to 


(v) Do you have night maintenance 

crew? Day maintenance crew? 
Information About Pilot(s) 
(B) 

Name, type and number by Depart- 
ment of Commerce records. Date of li- 
cense, learned to fly at—and date. Total 
hours to date, total hours during last 
ninety days, total hours night flying. If 
more than one type is operated give 
type or types you desire each pilot to 
fly and number of hours experience pilot 
has had on each type. 

Were any of the pilots licenses issued 
with physical waivers? 

Do you warrant that when the right to 
substitute pilots is asked for these pilots 
will have had at least ten hours’ experi- 
ence on the type they are going to fly? 

*Insert “T” for Transport; ‘L.C.” for 
Limited Commercial; “I” for Industrial; 
“P” for Private. 


Particulars of Aircraft 
(C) 

Your number. Make of aircraft. Fed- 
eral license No. Series No. Type. Date 
of manufacture and purchase. Number 
of seats. Authorized useful load. Night 
flying equipment. Brakes. Purchase 
price, including engines. 

When the risk of theft is insured do 
you warrant that cabin aircraft will be 
equipped with door locks of approved 
type, and that the doors will be locked 
when the aircraft is left unattended ? 

Particulars of Engines* 


Make and type. If single engine give 
serial number, total hours operated, pres- 
ent value. If two engined, same infor- 


mation. If three engined, same infor- 
mation. If spare engines, same informa- 
tion. 


*The aircraft and engine or engines 
installed therein are one interest. Privie 


lege is given to substitute engines of 
like make, power and airworthy condi- 
tion at any time. If the value of a sub- 
stituted engine alters the value insured 
on. aircraft, immediate notice of such 
change should be forwarded to the as- 
surers. Spare engine(s) not installed are 
not insured unless applicant so requests. 


Name and location of airport where 


hangar(s) to be used is (are) located*. ° 


Who owns hangar? Type and construc- 
tion? Fire content rate. Estimated maxi- 
mum number of all aircraft in hangar. 
Maximum number of your aircraft in 
hangar. Maximum value of your air- 
craft for each hangar. 


Can you warrant that “No Smoking 
Signs” will be posted in all hangars 
used? 


Can you warrant no open fires, lights 
or torches permitted in hangars? 

Is doping done in hangars or is a 
“Doping” shop connected with any of 
the hangars? 

Is fueling prohibited in hangars? 

Are watchmen on duty at all hangars 
at all times? 

Insurance on Aircraft Desired 

Please indicate below the nature and 
amount of protection desired under 
proper headings. If the amount to be 
insured is the same as the present value 
as given in Table “C,” a check (v or X) 
in the proper column will be sufficient 
to indicate coverage desired. If more 
than one aircraft is involved please list 
protection required in same order as air- 
craft are given in Table “C.” 

(F) 

Fire: Department of Commerce license 
number of aircraft. Fire on ground only. 
Fire on ground and in air. Fire under 
all circumstances. Deductible. - 

Accidental Damage: Amount to be in- 
sured. Deductible. 


Windstorm and Tornado: 
be insured. Deductible. 

Theft: Amount to be 
ductible. 


Amount to 


De- 


insured. 


Liability Insurance Desired 

Please indicate amount and nature of 
indemnity desired below. If more than 
one aircraft is involved and the nature 
and amount of indemnity desired is not 
the same, put down protection you wish 
in same order as listed in aircraft speci- 
fication. 

Department of Commerce license num- 
ber of aircraft. To public (any one ac- 
cident) one person. All persons. To 
passengers (any one accident) One pas- 


senger. All passengers. Property (any 
one accident), damage to property. | 
What safeguards are employed in 


warning passengers and public to keep 
clear of propellers? 


Insurance Required 


To attach at noon from the...... day 
OF scs: 192. ...to0 the....day of....192.. 
beginning and ending with........ time. 


Notice: The signing of this application 
does not commit the United States Air- 
craft Insurance Group to any liability 
and does not make the applicant liable 
for any premium unless and until the 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., managers for the group agree to 
the insurance being effected. 

I (we) the undersigned, hereby de- 
clare and warrant that all of the par- 
ticulars and answers given herein are 
true and complete in every respect to 
the best of my (our) knowledge and be- 
lief, and that no material information 
has been withheld or suppressed and 
I (we) agree that this declaration shall 
be the basis of any contract between 
me (us) and the companies composing 
the United States Aircraft Insurance 
Group. 
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utilization of so expensive a plan of gain- 

ing reader attention appeared somewhat 
dubiously practical. But with the low- 
ering of the rate to five cents for a full 
ounce, the Lansing insurance men de- 
cided that it was about time for an in- 
teresting experiment. 

Plans were laid considerably in ad- 
vance of the actual airmail campaign. 
Mr. Goodell and Mr. Jenison realized 
that it would not be wise to place an air- 
mail stamp on just any piece of ordinary 
insurance sales propaganda and then con- 
sign it to every name on an ordinary 
mailing list. Neither would it be the 
part of wisdom to make the sales ap- 
peal too scattering and unspecific. And 
it would be essential to have the mail 
actually carried by plane so it would 
never do to mail the letters at the Lan- 
sing post office addressed to Lansing 
residents. 

Concentrated at First on Burglary 

Insurance 

As the first step in the program, de- 
cision was reached to concentrate on 
burglary insurance in the projected cam- 
paign. he local agents got in touch 
with Oscar Jackson, a local advertising 
man, who agreed to produce for them 
something radically different from the 
garden variety of mailed advertising lit- 
erature. After a few days he brought 
them a sample of his handiwork which 
both insurance men agreed would fill the 
bill admirably. Mr. Jackson had ob- 
tained his idea from an authentic hand- 
book on criminology (“Corridor and 
Cell”) written by a dyed-in-the-wool 
life-long criminal. He had amplified the 
idea as only an advertising man can 
and focused it on burglary insurance 
through deft reference to modern “un- 
derworld” movies as the new “Univer- 
sity for the Advancement of Crime.” 
»The text of the letter follows: 

Mr. John Doe, 
Lansing, Michigan. 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

Long quest of eager cinema 
tracted by flaming posters, 
ments, blazing lights. All This Week—George 
Bancroft in “Swag’’! Courteous doormen an- 
nouncing ‘‘Plenty of seats in second balcony.” 
Sallow faced unemployed outside, drinking in 
views of ominous blue ‘“‘gats’” stuck out men- 
acingly; of sleek-looking young fellows with 
faces handkerchief draped; of house interiors 
devastated by a professional ‘“‘ransack’’; of the 
“mob,” quarrelling over the “split-up” of the 
“fence,” who turns your valuables, or mine, 
into negotiable currency. 

America’s newer University for the Advance- 
ment of Crime takes up’ the age-old, clumsy, 
uncouth profession of burglary, surrounds it 
with a glamour approaching respectability, and 
makes every American home a Graduate Col- 
lege. 

Do you know the difference 
“prowler’ and one that does “slow” work? 
Does your knowledge of criminal procedure 
know how to differentiate between a “poke” and 
a “thimble’’? 

Without attempting to make this letter a 
glossary of criminal vernacular, let us come to 
the point quickly by saying that a ‘“‘prowler” 
works in hotels and public places, while a 
“slow” works in residences only; that a “poke” 
is a pocketbook and a “thimble” a watch. 

The increasing prevalence of burglary em- 
phasizes the need of protection—your protec- 
tion. There is no way of telling just where 
this gentry will show up next. Sometimes they 
will travel many miles to do a “job.” Again 
they may start in any prosperous street, day 
or night. 

_ Burglary Insurance is the only real _protec- 
tion against such loss, and, as this form of 
insurance is rather specific, a survey of con- 
ditions in the your particular case will prove 
advantageous. 

Our time is yours for this purpose. 

Yours truly, 
The Dyer-Jenison-Barry Co. 
Austin Jenison-Zelin Goodell, 
Managers, Burglary Dept. 


Got Good Mailing List 


With the letter composed, the local 
agency set to work to compile a hand- 
picked mailing list. Residents in two or 
three of the more affluent subdivisions 
of the city were listed. Members of 
business men’s luncheon clubs were add- 
ed along with other substantial citizens. 

A few of the letters were then pre- 
pared, actually typed, not just mineo- 
graphed, and were signed with a pen, 
not a rubber stamp, by Zelin Goodell. 
It was discovered from consultation of 
local stamp-collecting fans that it was 
possible to have mail returned by air 
through the simple device of sending it 
first to the postmaster at some desig- 
nated point with instructions to mail it 


patrons, at- 
sinister advertise- 


between a 


from his office. 

Then came the propitious moment. 
Burglars began their autumn operations 
by entering four houses in a single 
evening in ome of the very sections 
where the insurance agency had ob- 
tained names for its mailing-list. The 
local newspapers fortunately played up 
the story and the burglar scare sent a 
shiver through the entire community. 
That night Mr. Goodell and Mr. Jeni- 
son sent their first batch of mail to the 
Chicago postmaster with instructions to 
return it to Lansing by plane the next 
day. 

The Follow-up 


A record was kept of each person to 
whom a letter was sent and as soon as 
confirmation was obtained from the local 
post office that the letters had arrived 
and been delivered, a representative of 
the agency was sent to the address to 
make a personal call. In practically every 
case it was found that the letter had 
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been received, carefully perused, and had 
produced the proper impression. The 
prospect was in a receptive frame of 
mind. The agency’s burglary insurance 
department began doing a thriving busi- 
ness for the first time in months. 

While a complete check on results is 
not yet possible as the campaign is still 
under way, it has been proved to the 
satisfaction of the casualty department 
managers that their scheme has brought 
more business than any other sales pro- 
motion device of similar cost. Over 500 
of the airmail letters have now been 
sent out and scores of burglary insur- 
ance policies have been sold thereby. 
The campaign has_ been — successful 
enough so that the agency plans to con- 
tinue it indefinitely until the “preferred 
prospect” list has been exhausted. 

It is entirely possible that a similar 
scheme may be worked out to push some 
other casualty sideline and to that ex- 
tent fatten the agency’s commission in- 
come. Mr. Goodell and Mr. Jenison are 
already working out details of an even 
more elaborate mail campaign which they 
expect will exceed in results the current 
effort. 

The agency has shown special enter- 
prise in other forms of insurance adver- 
tising in the local field. One of the 
most profitable of these schemes has 
been the instantaneous tie-up of insur- 
ance advertising in the daily press with 
every major accident or fire. Photo- 
graphs of striking automobile accidents, 
explosions, windstorm damage, or con- 
flagrations are frequently duplicated for 
the agency and used in advertising on 
the same day that they are printed in 
the news columns. This plan has proved 
more than ordinarily effective in bring- 
ing prospects into the office and the 
newspapers co-operate to the extent that 


they immediately notify the agency 
whenever a. news happening seems to 
warrant an advertising tie-up. 

Welton on Flying 

Spencer Welton, president of the New 
York Indemnity Co., in discussing flying 
for insurance men, said to The Red 
Book: 

“Back in 1921 when inter-city flying 
was sufficiently infrequent to make the 
arrival of an airship with a passenger 
almost front page news, I proposed to 
the Baltimore surety company with 
which I was then connected that it 
should buy or charter an airship and 
let me use it to make my agency trips 
about the country. 

“That was at a time when the com- 
pany was doing various. spectacular 
things and my suggestion was made en- 
tirely with the thought of the advertis- 
ing value of such flights. 

“There were few occasions then, as I 
suspect there are even today, few oc- 
casions when the actual saving made 
possible by the use of an airship is of 
very much importance. 

“The surety company decided against 
the airship for me on the ground that 
it was extra hazardous and thev didn’t 
want me to be subjected to the dan- 
ger contingent upon regular airplane 
travel. 

“So, what I then thought to be and 
still think—would have been a great op- 
portunity for advertising, died abornin’. 

“Later, the chairman of that company 
became an aviation enthusiast and has 
flown tens of thousands of miles in the 
United States, in Europe, Asia and Afri- 
ca and is even now, I am told, consid- 
ering a South American air trip. 

“Aviation from the insurance stand- 
point, seems to me to offer great po- 
tentialities for premium volume and it 
is for that reason that my own com- 
pany some time ago entered the field. 

The Next Generation of Insurance 

Men Will Fly 

“Tt is entirely conceivable, in fact I 
think highly probable, that the next gen- 
eration of insurance men will use air- 
planes extensively in their trips around 
the country not, as I have said before, 
because they need use the air route to 
save time ordinarily but because of the 
fact that twenty years from now people 
will fly just as today they motor. 

“It is my impression that the great 
majority of people today are reluctant 
to fly even over well established com- 
mercial routes because of the trepidation 
which is natural to the passenger who 
finds himself in an unaccustomed ele- 
ment. 

“Most of our present generation will 
never become entirely at ease in an air- 
ship even though many may make occa- 
sional journeys. 

“Yet, air transportation over well es- 
tablished commercial routes is as safe, 
perhaps safer, than using inter-city bus 
lines and certainly a smoother and pleas- 
anter means of transportation than bus 
lines or railroad trains. 

“In California recently I met a man 
who flies up and down the west coast 
regularly and doesn’t think of it as be- 
ing worthy of mention. 

“He told me that on a recent occasion 
he had come East, taken the Twentieth 
Century from Chicago to New York and 
swore that he would never do it again. 
He said the terrific speed of the train, 
the swaying and the jolting frightened 
him to a point which made him take a 
much slower train going back to Chi- 
cago. 

Compares Railroad and Airplane 

“Up to that time it had never occurred 
to me that there was any particular dan- 
ger in riding on the Century but on 
my next journey from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles over the Western Airways 
Route, 1 made a mental comparison of 
the pleasant and unpleasant features of 
both methods and found it all in favor 
of the air line. 

“The journey from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles by railroad train takes over 
thirteen hours, 

“On the air-line, a triple-motor Fok- 
ker, twelve passenger, cabin plane leaves 


Oakland at ten o’clock in the morni:: 
and arrives at Los Angeles at o 
o’clock—just three hours. 

“In San Francisco a motor car picxs 
up passengers at their hotels, takes them 
to the Oakland Airport and at the L»s 
Angeles end, motor cars take the p:s- 
sengers and deliver them at their dcs- 
tinations in the city. 

“Big monoplanes are so steady that 
there is actually less discomfort seated in 
a cabin chair than seated in an ordinery 
railroad coach and the drone of the 
motors combine with the smooth gliding 
motion to produce a soporific effect |, 
at least, found it impossible to resist and 
I know that I slept much more sound- 
ly and comfortably in my airplane jour- 
neys than when napping in an afternoon 
on a railroad train. 

“T am very definitely of the opinion 
that an individual who had never rid- 
den in a railroad train or in an airplane 
would find his first journey in the rail- 
road train much more disconcerting, 
even terrifying, than the airplane trip. 

Must Be Able to Navigate Through 

Fogs 

“From my standpoint, both as an un- 
derwriter of aviation insurance and as 
an occasional passenger of air lines, two 
things of major importance remain to 
be worked out, as I am sure both will 
be in the next few years, perhaps the 
next few months. 

“One is safe navigation through fogs; 
the other, some kind of a helicopter de- 
vice which will cut down or do away 
with the dangers of forced landings. 

“IT am deeply regretful that I was de- 
nied the opportunity to be the first in- 
surance executive to use an airship as 
a regular means of travel and I am sure 
those reluctant audiences to whom { 
spoke at numerous conventions would 
have been much happier if I had ar- 
rived at the convention town in or on 
a modern Pegasus and with a whole 
new line of conversation to utter as a 
result. 

“However, one can’t have everything 
and I hope to do my share of flying in 
the next half century of my active life 
in the insurance business.” 


A Michigan 
Good Will 
Stunt 


A somewhat original stunt by the Dyer- 
Jenison-Barry Co., Lansing, Mich., have 
an original good will stunt. It is their en- 
closure of every automobile policy in a 
special cover which summarizes the con- 
tents of the policy and sets forth in un- 
mistakable terms exactly what coverage 
has been purchased. In this way the 
frequent complaints of assureds that they 
thought they were insured for certain 
types of accidents for which they had 
paid no premium and obtained nogcover- 
age are almost entirely eliminat 4 The 
caption on this cover makes the appeal, 
“Please read your policy.” Underneath 
appears the assured’s name and the ex- 
piration date of the contract. Then, in 
two blank spaces are set forth exactly 
what the policy does and does not cover 
the car for and underneath is a brief 
word to the effect that if the assured 
wishes to provide additional coverage at 
a later date the agency will be glad to 
alter the protection by endorsement. 
Names of the casualty and surety man- 
agers and the agency address follow, 
with the age limit for drivers set forth 
as a final precautionary injunction. On 
the back of the special cover is a age 
of the agency’s office building and a brief 
summary of the various forms of insur- 
ance written. 


@ G2 








LOSING OUT IN CALIFORNIA 


Reciprocals writing automobile insur- 
ance in California are gradually losing 
their hold on this business, says “Uncer- 
writers Report” of San Francisco. In 


1927 the reciprocals accounted for 3% 
of the total automobile fire, theft, prop 
erty damage and collision premitms, 
while the stock companies wrote 67%. 
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Simple Facts About Aviation Gover 


By E. D. LAWSON, 


Wm. H. McGee & Co., Chicago, and Vice-President of the 
Transportation Insurance Co. 


Any agent who stops for a moment 
to consider the large number of cities 
and towns that are building airports, the 
number of companies being formed to 
operate air lines, and the keen interest 
being shown by the public in aviation 
as an industry, should see in this a large 
field for the development of these po- 
tential premiums. 

With the entrance of non-pilot busi- 
ness men and investors into this indus- 
try, there has been a considerable ap- 
preciation in the demand for aviation 
insurance. These men have learned the 
value of adequate protection of their 





clone or windstorm. It does not cover 
fire caused by these unless fire is caused 
by collapse of hangar during windstorm. 
The rates run from % to 1%. 


Theft, Robbery and Pilferage—This 
coverage is quite elastic but usually pro- 
tects against all losses to plane, motor 
and instruments over the value of $25. 
This does not cover theft by one’s em- 
ployes. The rates run from % to 1%. 

Public Liability —Bodily Injury.—This 
policy protects an aircraft owner against 
the legal liability for damages for per- 
sonal injury to the public directly caused 
by the ownership, maintenance or use 
of aircraft. The premium for 5/10,000 
limits runs from $85. 


Property Damage—Property of Others. 
—Protects against the legal liability for 
loss caused to the property of others by 
aircraft. Does not protect against loss 
or damage caused to property owned in 
the custody of the insured. The pre- 
mium for a limit of $1,000 runs from 
$60 to $85 

Compensation and Employers’ Liabil- 
ity—This is not regarded as special air- 
craft insurance. It is compulsory by law 
in a number of states. It covers injury 
to a firm’s employes while working for 
the firm and is rated the same as any 
other Workmen’s Compensation risk. 

Personal Accidents.——Death, dismem- 
berment and weekly indemnity. This 


instirance protects against injuries acc! 
dentally received while riding in aircral . 
The rates run about seventy-five cent 
per $1,000 per twenty-four hours. 


Cargo.—Protects against loss of mer- 
chandise carried in aircraft. Policy is 
written for a single flight and also for 
many flights over a period of time, usu- 
ally one year. 


Damage to Ground Property.—(Ex- 
cluding Fire)—Protects the insured 
against damage to property caused by 
aircraft falling upon property. Does not 
protect against fire caused by aircraft. 
The rates run about five cents per $1(i). 


(Continued on Page 53) 























investments in other industries and de- |[-———— do 
mand that their funds invested in the = 
aircraft industry receive the same pro- : pe 
tection. é< es 99 th 
Not Difficult To Handle B tt R t f B tt D of 
It is not necessary to be an ex-pilot S er a es OT S = i TIVES be 
and know the vernacular of the flyers to 
in. 
co} 
, I ‘HIS caption states very briefly the basis on which we believe insurance we 
on automobiles should be written. It is the basis on which our group Be 
of companies is writing full cover automobile protection. We adopted it to “ 
meet the feeling on the part of careful drivers that they ought to receive th: 
some tangible recognition of the care they take in the management of their bei 
cars. cor 
. . . . . . . . . wa 
There is no field of activity in which a the policyholder a credit in his rate as a ye: 
man has his fate in his own hands more share of the loss saving which he helps to fia 
definitely and directly than in the driving of create. The Washington has been writing out 
his automobile. If he is willing to exercise fire, theft and collision insurance under this ne 
caution and thus avoid accident, he as well plan in the State of New York, under ap- tes 
as the company should benefit from any re- proval of its Superintendent, for nearly four Mc 
sultant saving in losses. years. This year we incorporated the 7 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation so that Mz 
The Washington Assurance Corporation we could offer a policyholder a complete Ste 
of New York, owned and managed by the automobile cover—fire, theft, property dam- és 
“ Merchants, was the first stock company in age, collision and public liability—all under dic 
CE, ee the United States, so far as we know, to give the merit rating principle. Pr 
Le . 
j oi ° . oe of 
This notice is inserted for two reasons. io 





First, to “stake out” our claim to an informal copyright on this important principle in Ameri- are 
can automobile underwriting, and, 


Second, to bring it directly and immediately before the agents and brokers of this country, to 
many of whom we believe it will make an immediate and unique appeal. From them, as well as B cat 
from automobile owners, we welcome further inquiry. 


MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
MERCHANTS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


ALL OF NEW YORK 
45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Moffett Studio 
E. D. LAWSON 


in order to write this class of business 
as there is nothing difficult about the 
handling of same, and the various cov- 
erages may be briefly outlined as fol- 
lows: 

Perils of the Air—or damage to air- 
craft, or in other words “crash” insur- 
ance protects the aircraft owner against 
loss or damage to his aircraft, its en- 
gine and instruments. Such type dam- 
age, however, must be external and does 
not include mechanical breakage and 
breakdown, nor fire or lightning. The 
policy only covers a plane during flight 
or attempts at flight. The rates run 
from 10 to 15%, with a 10% deductible. 

Fire, Lightning and Transportation.— 
This insurance protects against loss by 
fire, lightning, internal fire caused by 
explosion of gasoline and may be made 
quite elastic in its provisions to cover 
loss of similar nature either while in 
flight or not. The rates run from 3% 
to 5%. 

Tornado, Cyclone and Windstorm.— 
This type of policy covers such losses ex- 
cept loss and damage during flight or 
attempted flight during a tornado, cy- 








To indicate the method on which this merit-rating plan operates, all policies are 
issued with the following warranty (credits applying independently to each policy): 


No loss during first policy term.................... 
No loss during two consecutive terms. . . 
No loss during three or more terms... . 


5% reduction on renewal 
10% reduction on renewal 
15% reduction on renewal 
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Insuring An Air-Minded Gity 


By FRANK T. PRIEST, 
Of Dulaney, Johnston, Yankey & Priest, Wichita, Kan. 


Frankly, the knowledge of coverages, 
ates and special information required 
y the Underwriters, has come to us 

nly as an insurance office handling all 

nes of coverage and because of the fact 
‘hat we live in a city that has been air- 
:iinded for a good many years. Every 
itizen in this city is vitally interested in 
viation and all of its activities. 

We in our office, as well as the other 
insurance offices in Wichita, are in no 
different situation then than those agents 
who are in the midst of the oil indus- 
try, the manufacturing center or the 
iutomobile center. The only thing I can 
say is that we have taken a good deal 
of time to properly get the information 
down on the company’s application. We 
pay particular attention to getting the 
proper information such as experience of 
the pilot, the kind of motor, the kind 
of plane, the territory over which it will 
be flown, and a complete statement as 
to the business the airplane will be used 
in. We are careful to try and give the 
company the information it desires when 
we submit the application, therefore, we 
get prompt service and the best possible 
quotation in rate. 

Here are some facts about Wichita 
that we believe are responsible for it 
being called the Air Capital. The first 
commercial airplane factory in America 
was organized in Wichita some nine 
years ago. It is still here and producing 
ships. It is the Swallow, known through- 
out the world as the builder of safe 
ships, built of the finest quality of ma- 
terial and by excellent workmen. J. M. 
Mollendick, a Wichita man, financed this 
factory and had associated with him 
Mattie Laird, Walter Beech and Lloyd 
Stearman, and other pioneers of the 
commercial airplane industry. Mollen- 
dick has been rightfully called the father 
of commercial aviation. Also, one-half 
of the commercial airplanes produced in 
America are produced by factories which 
are descendants of the original Swallow. 


Wichita Air Plants 
Some of the aeronautical interests lo- 
cated in Wichita are as foliows: 
The Swallow Airplane Co. 
The Travel Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Cessna Aircraft Co. 
Stearman Aircraft Co . 
The Swift Aircraft Co. 
The Knoll Aircraft Co. 
The Supreme Propeller Co. 
The Wichita Blue Streak Motor Co. 
Quick Airplane Motor Mfg. Co. 
Wichita Flying School. 
Braley Flying School 
Wichita Air Service Provision Co. 
(commonly known as W. A. S. P.) 
Pacific Southwest Airways 
Air Service Inc. (national 
school with headquarters in 
Wichita) 
Airco (aircraft service) 
Aircraft Steel Co. 
Winstead Bros. 
Shops 


flying 


Airplane Repair 


Kremel Airplane Repair Shops 

Schilberg Airplane Service Shops 

Travel Air Transportation Co. 

Trump Airline 

Aero Engineering Service, Inc. (cor- 
respondence courses) 

The original Chapter of the 
Women’s Aeronautical Ass’n. 

The Wichita Flying Club 


A Chapter of the National Aeronau- 
tical Ass’n. 


A depot of the National Air Trans- 
portation, Inc. 


A depot of the Transcontinental Air 
Transport, Inc. 


An authorized School of Aeronautics, 
University of Wichita, A. N. Pe- 
troff, Director. 

Ace ‘Spark Plug Co. 

National Airways Marking Association 


In May, 1928, the first annual meet- 
ing of the National Airways Marking 
Association was held in Wichita. W. M. 
G. Howse, Wichita, president, and Mac 
Short, Wichita, secretary. This work 
was taken on and.continued by the De- 








FRANK T. PRIEST 


partment of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Wichita is Southcentral District Head- 
quarters of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Walter 
Beech, president. The aircraft factories 
located in Wichita have a production 
capacity of forty planes per week and 
produce about one-third of the annual 
output of commercial airplanes. Wichita 
factories have several hundred agencies 
both in United States and abroad and 
Wichita made ships are used in every 
part of commercial aviation. 

A Travel Air, piloted by Walter 
Beech, won the 1925 and 1926 Ford Re- 
liability Tours; a Swallow flown by Wal- 
ter Beech won the Admiral Fullam 
Derby at St. Louis in 1924; a Travel 
Air flown by Art Goebel won the Dole 
Trans-Pacific race; a Cessna flown by 
Earl Rowland won Class A of the 1928 
National Air Races and another Cessna 
flown by Edward Shultz was the fourth 
ship and first purely commercial ship in 
Class C of these races; a Travel Air, 
piloted by W. H. Emery, Jr., was third 
in Class A. 

‘ Aeronautics in Wichita have developed 


° 
due to the immense airmindedness and 
the confidence Wichitans have expressed 
in financing legitimate aeronautical en- 
terprises. 


Air Mail Pioneer 


Wichita was one of the cities which 
pioneered the airmail and an organiza- 
tion of business men purchased land for 
an airport for the use of N. A. T. and 
other industries. Wichita now has 
seven airports, four of which are factory 
ports owned by Cessna, Stearman, Swift 
and ‘Swallow; one a private airline and 
school port, Mitchell field, and two mu- 
nicipal ports—the East Central (Booster 
Builders Association) port of 160 acres 
and the new municipal port of 640 acres 


pi 
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which was acquired after considerable 
legal action. 

By referring to the National Aero- 
nautical Association, you will find that 
Kansas has by far a greater number of 
Chapters than any other state in the 
Union. Wichita is responsible for this 
situation. Kansas has nearly forty N. 
A. A. Chapters. _ Roscoe Vaughan of 
Wichita is the national vice-president of 


Wichita was the first city to hold state 
airplane tours. Two of these were held 
during 1928 on which fifty cities of the 
state were visited by Wichita business 
men. 

The National Airways Marking Con- 
ference was sponsored by Wichita citi- 
zens and was held on May 10 and 11, 
1928. Hundreds of suggestions on mark- 
ings were entered in the competition and 
these have been taken to Washington 
for further study. Honorable William P. 
McCracken and other Government men, 
also men interested in the aviation in- 


dustry from all parts of the United 
States attended this conference. Woody 
Hockaday, a Wichitan, has been ap- 
pointed a member of we National Air- 
ways Marking Committee by the De- 
partment of Commerce. tle is now, and 
has been since May, on duty in Wash- 
ington. 

Wichita has been assigned the 56lst 
Reserve Air Corps Observation Squad- 
ron. 

800 At Work in Local Industry 

Eight hundred citizens are in the em- 
ploy of the airplane industry itself in 
Wichita. Countless others are employed 
in industries and professions closely al- 
lied to aeronautics. 

There is an ever increasing demand 
for Wichita made planes that has caused 
Swallow to expand from a quarter mil- 
lion to a million dollar company and to 
make immediate plans to enter the trans- 
port field; Stearman has recently dou- 
bled its plant and is now designing trans- 
port ships; Cessna plans immediate ex- 
patision; Swift has just moved to larger 
headquarters; Travel Air is undergoing 
continuous expansion. 

The Travel Air is the largest producer 
of commercial aircraft in America, ac- 
cording to recent figures of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Wichita fac- 
tories produce twenty different types of 
ships with approximately fifteen differ- 
ent power plants. The natural resources 
of Kansas have been especially favor- 
able toward the development of the 
aeronautical industry. Wichita is lo- 
cated at the geographical center of the 
nation at a strategic airways cross roads, 
has a level terrain that makes the en- 
tire countryside one vast landing field 
and has a moderate climate that permits 
year ’round flying and rarely has fogs. 
Government records show that there are 
350 flying days a year in Wichita. 

Wichita is an open shop city and the 
labor conditions are excellent. Wichita 
is able to deliver an airplane at any of 
the four borders of the United States 
within one day. The raw materials that 
go into the production of the aircraft 
come from all sections of the United 
States and, therefore, Wichita in the 
aggregate is benefited thereby. 

Airplane motors adjusted at Wichita 
will fly either in the mountains or at 
sea level. The best reasons, then, for 
her being an air center are weather 
conditions, level country and being lo- 
cated at the center of the United States. 

A great many of the men who have 
played an important part in the airplane 


. industry are from Kansas. These inc- 
clude J. M. Mollendick, Clyde Cessna, 
one of the nation’s pioneers, Lloyd 


Stearman, Mac Short and Walter Beech. 

Wichita has been on the itinerary of 
the Reliability Tour every year and has 
entertained Lindbergh, Goebel, Major 
Dargue and Lieutenant Whitehead, and 
many other famous civilian and mili- 
tary flyers. Included in the events held 
in Wichita, is the National Air Circus of 
1925, and numerous aeronautical confer- 
ences. 

The companies represented by this 
agency are: Fire: American Eagle, 
Central States, City of New York, Citi- 
zens, Commercial Union, Continental, 
Connecticut, Fidelity - Phenix, Home 
Fire & Marine, Insurance Co. of North 
America, National Fire of Hartford, New 
Hampshire, Queen, Royal, Standard of 
Hartford, Providence-Washington. Cas- 
ualty: Royal Indemnity and United 
States F. & G. The agency places its 
aviation insurance with Barber & Bald- 
win, N. Y.; U. S. Aviation Underwriters, 
and William H. McGee & Co. 
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Gonduct of Adjustment 


By PRENTISS B. REED 


General Adjuster, Phoenix Assurance 























Prentice B. Reed, the author of the article on this page, ts one of the best-known 


general adjusters in the United States. 
which Mr. Reed has written, called 


_ This article is part of a chapter in a book 
“Adjustment of Fire Losses.” 


It will be published 


by the McGraw-Hill Co., of 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, and will be one 
of the books in the insurance series which McGraw-Hill are publishing. 


“Adjustment of Fire Losses” 


is a volume which will furnish a complete outline 


for the work of adjusting losses and will present methods by which the adjuster can 


be guided. In no sense will it be a legal treatise dealing z 


an interpretation of policies and forms. 
for the working adjuster. 


Following a fire there are certain 
things an adjuster should do as speedily 
as possible and they may be summarized 
in this way: 

The adjuster should: 

(1) Inspect the scene of the loss and exam- 
ine any of the insured property still to be seen. 


(2) Confer with the insured or his repre- 
sentative. 

(3)Examine and list the policies (a) by names 
of companies (b) with notation of agents’ names 
(c) noting varying forms and clauses. 

(4) Record (a) the exact name of the in- 
sured and the names of individuals who may 
be members of the firm, officers of the cor- 
poration, or the individuals comprising the 
group (b) the date, hour and cause of the fire 
as stated by the insured (c) the adjuster’s the- 
ory of origin, if he disagrees with the insured’s 
statement (d) the nature of the insured’s title 
to the property (e) any change that may have 
occurred in the title since the commencement 
of the policy (f) all encumbrances on the 
property. (These should be recorded by stat- 
ing the name of the holder, the amount of the 
insurance, and the date it is due). 

(5) Approve, direct, or institute any work 
necessary to protect the property from further 
loss. 

(6) Determine whether the company is liable 
for the loss, and if so, 

(7) Prepare to discuss value and loss by 
(a) estimating (b) inventorying, or (c) check- 
ing 

3) Negotiate the adjustment, (a) agree on 
value and loss (b) apply any limitation clauses 
and apportion the loss. 

(9) Prepare final papers and secure execution 
of the proof of loss unless this is to be looked 
after by the insured or his representative. 

(10) Mail promptly to the company the final 
papers and report. 

Inspecting the Loss 


The adjuster in sole charge of a loss 
should inspect the property involved and 
the scene of the fire. This is essential. 
When several adjusters are interested in 
the same loss, inspection can properly be 
delegated to one or to a committee. Or- 
dinarily, the property remains where it 
was injured, but occasionally it is moved 
before the adjuster’s arrival. In the first 
case a single inspection suffices; in the 
second, two are necessary. 

Inspection immediately acquaints the 
adjuster with the property and its con- 
dition, the nature and extent of the in- 
jury it has suffered, and the possibility 
of preventing further loss. It may en- 
able him to determine the cause of the 
fire. Thus charred woodwork immedi- 
ately above the smoke pipe connecting 
a furnace with its chimney is generally 
indicative of lack of sufficient clearance 
between the pipe and the woodwork, or 
of serious overcrowding of the furnace. 

Inspection wili also bring to the ad- 
juster's attention _ objects in the oes 


The sevtbon = the book printed ieee 
with is from the second chapter, which 
outlines adjusting procedure. This chap- 
ter is printed with an omission of the 
sections dealing with waiver and subro- 
gation. In the subsequent chapters there 
are described in detail the methods by 
which the adjuster accomplishes each step 
in the procedure of adjusting the particu- 
lar loss under his charge. 


vith insurance contracts or 


The aim of Mr. Reed is to provide a guide 
This he has admirably succeeded in doing. 


which can later be discussed to advan- 
tage with the claimant. If, for instance, 
the iron head and frame of a sewing 
machine are lying in the ruins of a dwel- 
ling the adjuster will expect the claim 
on the contents to include a machine. 
On the other hand, if the adjuster sees 
the worm and kettle of an illicit still, 
and quantities of cans, barrel hoops, or 
broken glass in the wreckage, he will be 
able to argue quite vigorously that there 
was an increase of hazard over that pre- 
vailing before the still was _ installed. 
Long experience in loss work increases 
the power of observation, the veteran 
adjuster finally gaining ability to take 
in at a glance conditions reflected by 
the premises. 

While inspection should generally pre- 
cede other steps, at times it is necessraily 
or advantageously delayed, as when 
weather conditions make it impossible, 
or when the adjuster knows that the ap- 
pearance of the property is improving 
from day to day. In rural sections con- 
tinued rain may result in muddy roads 
or swollen streams preventing access to 
the property, and in the North snow 
often covers the scene of the fire, hiding 
much that the adjuster should see before 
closing the loss. 


Meeting The Insured 


When seeking to make contact with 
the insured for the purpose of com- 
mencing adjustment negotiations, the ad- 
juster will generally proceed with little 
formality in the larger cities, but outside 
of them will generally seek an introduc- 
tion by the local agent. First contact 
properly made often opens the way to 
a relation of confidence and co-operation 
between the insured and the adjuster, 
a relation the adjuster should seek to 
establish in all cases unless he finds the 
insured to be dishonest or unreasonable. 
Representatives of the insured should al- 
ways be handled diplomatically, particu- 
larly when these are agents or brokers 
of good standing in the community. 

The Larger Cities 


In the larger cities a great number 
of losses are adjusted with little or no 
contact between the insured and the ad- 
juster, a broker or public adjuster ne- 
gotiating on the insured’s behalf. As 
all parties are often under much pres- 
sure for time the adjuster is not expect- 
ed to make contact with the insured or 
his representative before inspecting the 
scene of the loss. On this account the 
adjuster will frequently finish many steps 
in his procedure before he sees the in- 
sured. On the other hand, he may meet 
the insured on the premises at the time 
he first inspects the loss. 

Under the custom prevailing in New 
York City, losses are assigned to the 
adjuster who generally keeps in touch 
with his office by telephone, thus fre- 
quently picking up assignments in time 


to make his inspections between other 
calls. Atter inspecting, the adjuster or- 
dinarily awaits a visit or telephone mes- 
sage irom the insured’s representative 
unless conditions require immediate ac- 
tion to protect the property from further 
loss. In such a case the adjuster initi- 
ates the contact, but seldom otherwise. 
As the assignment ordinarily includes 
the name ot the insured’s representa- 
tive contacts are usually initiated with 
or through the representative. In many 
cases the adjuster never sees the in- 
sured. This may be due to absentee or 
corporate ownership of property, or to 
the character ot the loss, as nothing is 
accomplished by the insured’s appearance 
in unimportant adjustments. But in han- 
dling doubtful or suspicious claims the 
adjuster arranges for early contact with 
the insured, in order to question him, 
and to be able to identify him should 
he appear in the future as a repeating 
claimant. 

In the larger cities the contact between 
adjuster and insured is customarily much 
more impersonal than in other localities. 

Outside the Larger Towns 

Outside of the larger cities the in- 
sured, as a rule, negotiates in person 
with the adjuster, getting a certain 
amount of advice and direction from the 
agent who wrote the insurance. Under 
the custom prevailing in these areas the 
adjuster generally calls on the local agent 
and arranges through him to meet the 
insured. In these localities the contact 
between adjuster and insured is much 
closed than in the larger cities and suc- 
cess or failure in negotiations is much 
more dependent on the adjuster’s man- 
ner of dealing with people. 

Protecting Property From Further Loss 

On inspecting the property the adjuster 
should note immediately any danger of 
further loss, and should tell the insured 
what steps he should take to prevent it. 
Thus, if the roof of a building has been 
burned through, or has been cut open 
by the firemen, rain may cause consider- 
able loss to the interior or to the con- 
tents unless the opening be covered. 

If the subject of insurance is personal, 
wet, and threatened with fermentation, 
mildew, rust, or other additional dam- 
age, prompt drying and reconditioning 
may save it. In the first case the adjust- 
er should see that the insured starts 
temporary or permanent repairs; in the 
second, that he handles the property as 
its nature requires. If the insured has 
commenced protective measures before 
the arrival of the adjuster, these should 
be aided to completion with such im- 
provement as the adjuster can suggest. 
Although the policy requires the insured 
to protect the property, it is well for 
the adjuster to direct the work in many 
cases; but when considerable loss can 
be prevented or valuable salvage recov- 
ered the adjuster should not hesitate to 
take entire charge, and employ whatever 
help is needed for effective action. 

Examination and Listing of Policies 

The adjuster should ordinarily examiné 
the policy or policies, as by so doing 
he will familiarize himself with their de- 
tails. He should also note in his file 
the particulars of a single policy, or pre- 
pare a list when there are several. Such 
a list, besides establishing the total in- 
surance, enables the adjuster to prepare 


an apportionment when the loss is ad- 
justed and also to prepare or check 
proofs of loss without further handling 
of the policies. In some sections the 
adjusters make it a practice to examine 
policies before commencing an adjust- 
ment; in others they attach less impor- 
tance to this detail. In New York City, 
for instance, the adjuster closes many 
losses without even seeing the policy, 
the local practice being to rely on the 
company records. The practice results 
from the custom of making frequent can- 
cellations by registered mail, this custom 
operating to make the possession of a 
policy in many cases meaningless. In 
the larger adjustment offices, where or- 
ganization provides for division of labor, 
much examining and listing is done by 
clerical help, thus saving time for the 
adjuster, 

It is best to list policies in alphabeti- 
cal order according to companies, as this 
order affords easy reference to any pol- 
icy, and automatically brings together 
the policies of each company. The list 
should show policy number, commence- 
ment, expiration, company, and amount 
insured. When there are several items 
the amount of insurance on each should 
be shown. The list should also show 
the names of the agents who issued the 
respective policies, unless issued by com- 
pany offices, and also any variations in 
forms, clauses, or permits that may have 
a bearing on the adjustment. 


The Insured 

As a matter of identification the ad- 
juster should check the name given by 
the claimant against the name of the 
insured appearing on the policy or poli- 
cies. If it differs in spelling or in other 
particulars, the difference and the reason 
ior it should be reported. If a partner- 
ship is insured the names of the part- 
ners should be established; if a group 
of individuals, the individual names; if 
a corporation, the names of the officers. 

In the investigation of doubtful or sus- 
picious claims individual names are high- 
ly important, as the past history of each 
may be worth investigating. If, there- 
fore, these are established early in the 
negotiations, they may be matched up 
with scraps of information bearing on 
previous losses or business embarrass- 
ments and lead to important discoveries. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to go into 
the matter of individual names when 
inconsequential losses are being adjust- 
ed with reputable concerns. 


The Fire 


The time and origin of the fire should 
be established and should then be re- 
corded by stating the date and hour, A 
M. or P. M., and the probable cause. 
If possible, the place where the fire 
started should be located and should be 
recorded in the adjuster’s memoranda. 
As the policy requires the insured to 
state his knowledge and belief as to the 
time and origin of the fire, it is advis- 
able to record the insured’s exact state- 


ment, which may later be used in pre-' 


paring or checking the proof of loss. 
Fires are classed according to their 
causes as accidental and incendiary. lf 
the fire under investigation is acciden- 
tal it will quite often be possible to de- 
termine the place and cause of origin. 
Fires originating in proximity to defec- 
tive heating devices, or on shingle roofs 
due to falling sparks, or inside the prem- 
ises due to careless handling of hot or 
burning materials, or from overheated 
machine bearings, are examples. While 
in many cases the place of origin and 
the cause of accidental fires cannot be 
determined, a careful investigation will 
often develop evidence tending to support 
a plausible theory of where and why the 
fire started. Such evidence should be 
sifted until by elimination all other the- 
ories can be abandoned or until it be- 
comes certain that no definite conclusion 
can be reached. Should the latter be 
the case the fire may be reported as cf 
unknown origin. In case of an incend- 
ary fire the adjuster’s task is to deter- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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HE interest at 5% on a half-billion dollars 
is the amount that faulty chimneys and 
flues add to America’s annual fire loss. 


Knowing this loss to be strictly preventable, 
the White Fireman set about to find a 
remedy for the diti Years of h 
work enabled him to prepare a practical 

rh for chi y aa _ suit- 
able for cities and towns of any size. After 
securing the general approval of architects, 
heating engineers and building material 
manufacturers he started his efforts to have 
his ordinance adopted by city governments. 


The White Fireman’s work is being justified 
by the daily increase in the number of muni- 
cipalities which are writing the ordinance 
upon their statute books. It appears certain 
that his principles of chi y ti 

will become g uN} pted through 

the United States. Thus, this one phase of 
the White Fireman’s loss-prevention work 
will be instrumental in wiping out one of 
the greatest causes of preventable fire loss, 
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'HE White Fireman symbolizes the Loss- Prevention Serv- 








Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1792 


, ‘« ’ 
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Property Owners may Secure Lees -prevention Service through Responsible 








The advertisement reproduced above appears 
in The Saturday Evening Post for December 
8th and the American Magazine for December. 





The White Fireman 


and Tomorrow’s Increased 


Business 


AST as is the present total insurance investment, 
V signs point to growing insurance needs. Im- 
proved commercial and industrial buildings, 
better and more costly homes, further increases in 
industrial shipments, new thousands of motor cars— 
these are but a few of the indications that insurance- 
minded men discern. 


Preparing for tomorrow’s business, the White Fire- 


‘man in the advertising of the Insurance Company of 


North America works zealously today—not only to 
remind the property-owning public of the importance 
of insurance, but to present the insurance business in 
a new and greater confidence-building light. 


Representing the various loss-prevention organizations 
supported by insurance companies, the White Fire- 
man shows strikingly how the insurance business is 
working at its own expense to safeguard human life, 
to reduce fire hazards, to effect an enormous financial 
saving to property owners. 


As the White Fireman advertising continues to reach 
millions of property-owners—among them your own 
prospects—the business in which you are engaged will 
gain an even higher rank in public esteem. Everyone 
selling insurance can capitalize the goodwill thus cre- 
ated—particularly the agents of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. 


_ Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


Write practically every form of insurance except life 


The oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company — Founded 1792 
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Gonduct Of Adjustment 
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mine whether the insured or an outsider 
is to be suspected or is guilty. When 
reporting on incendiary fires the adjust- 
er should state the cause as inside or 
outside incendiarism. Fires are also 
classified according to the place of ori- 
gin as “on premises” or “communicated” 
or “extended” fires. A communicated 
fire is often described by the statement 
that it was the result of exposure, the 
exposure being internal if the fire which 
was communicated to the insured prop- 
erty started inside of the building hous- 
ing it, or external if it started outside. 
The terms communicated or extended 
are also properly used in describing loss- 
es caused by smoke, water, or falling de- 
bris in premises beyond the range of the 
fire itself. 

If a fire originates because of negli- 
gence on the part of someone other 
than the insured, his agents and em- 
ployes, the person responsible for the 
fire should be located and the facts and 
circumstances indicating his negligence 
should be established as a preparation 
for subrogation proceedings which are 
discussed in a later section. In country 
districts information bearing on the time 
and origin of fires must be determined 
from the statements of the insured, and 
the testimony of neighbors or passers- 
by. In the cities accurate information 
can often be had from fire department 
or patrol or salvage corps records. 

Occupancy of the Premises 

The names of the occupants and the 
purpose for which each occupies his par- 
ticular premises in the building should 
be determined and recorded in connec- 
tion with suspicious fires in small or 
moderate sized structures. In large build- 
ings, housing a number of tenants, it is 
only necessary to record what portion 
is occupied by the insured, and for what 
purpose, unless the fire originated on 
the premises of some other tenant. If 
so, the name of the other tenant, the 
location of his premises, and their occu- 
pancy should also be recorded. 

Title, Interest, Possession, Exposures 

The adjuster should determine by in- 
quiry the nature of the insured’s title to 
the property, or the extent of his in- 
terest in it. In cases presenting sus- 
picious circumstances it will often be 
advisable to consult property records or 
to purchase information from an ab- 
stract company. The adjuster should 
also find out whether there had been 
any changes in the title, interest, pos- 
session, or exposures to the property 
since the issuance of the policy. 

Incumbrances 


Incumbrances on the property should 
be recorded by listing the nature of each 
incumbrance, the holder of it, the amount, 
and the date it will be due for payment. 

If the adjuster collects and records the 
information described in the foregoing 
section he will be able, at the conclusion 
of an adjustment, to prepare the proof 
or proofs of loss and also his final re- 
port.. To facilitate recording the infor- 
mation in convenient order and at the 
same time to furnish their adjusters with 
a reminder, a number of organizations 
have developed printed reports or ques- 
tionnaires to be completed by the ad- 
juster and included among his final pa- 
pers. As it is seldom wise to forego an 
opportunity for collecting information 
and unsafe to entrust it to memory, the 
adjuster should train himself to complete 
his report or questionnaire at the first 
meeting with the insured, and to reduce 
to written notice any additional informa- 
tion of importance. 

By so doing he will escape the em- 
barrassment and delay attending at- 
tempts to duplicate information once col- 
lected but forgotten. 

In New York and adjacent territory 
adjusters ordinarily carry their papers 
folded in envelopes, specially printed for 
appropriate notation. A typical envolope 


and a card questionnaire to supplement 
it is reproduced in the appendix. 

Away from New York many adjusters 
carry brief cases or folios, permitting 
the use of file jackets or folders of full 
letter size. Specimens, and accompany- 
ing questionnaires, also appear in the 
appendix. 

Question of Liability 


As rapidly ‘as possible the adjuster 
must satisfy himself as to the company’s 
liability, which will be determined by an 
investigation of the following possibi- 
lities: ; 

1. Has the insured named in the, policy suf- 
fered a loss? 

2. Is the loss a direct result of fire? 

3. Did the fire occur after the commence- 
ment and before the expiration of the policy? 

4. Is the damaged or destroyed property 
that described in the policy? 

Is the interest of the insured in the prop- 
erty the same as that covered by the policy? 

6. Does the claim include any property that 
is not covered by the policy? 

(a) Of a kind or at a location not covered? 

(b) Uninsurable? 

(c) Excepted? : 

7. Is the policy valid or has it been voided? 

If the policy is void, or if there is any 
question of its validity the adjuster 
should collect the evidence bearing on 
the question and in the meantime be 
careful not to commit a waiver or estop 
the company from declaring that it is 
not liable. 


Reports On Unadjusted Losses 


If the adjuster finds that he cannot 
or should not complete an adjustment 
he should report to the company with 
reasonable promptness. . While reports 
are usually written, many are made by 
word of mouth, particularly in New 
York, where it is customary to hold 
meetings of interested companies and 
determine, by a majority vote of rep- 
resentatives present, how the adjuster 
shall be instructed. But whether oral 
or written, the subject matter of a re- 
port should be the same. Ordinarily, a 
report is in order when the adjuster 
finds that no loss has been sustained, or 
that a loss has occurred which is not 
covered by the policy, or that the pol- 
icy has become void because of breach 
of condition. In such cases he is ex- 
pected to refrain from committing the 
company unless instructed to do so. It 


is also best to report on cases of sus- , 


pected fraud, or excessive claim, partic- 


-ularly when the insured or claimant is 


difficult to deal with, as in such cases 
the company may elect to cancel the 
policy pending an adjustment. Work 
on such a case does not necessarily stop, 
as the report may not call for a reply. 
While the pressure of work does not al- 
ways permit, the adjuster should en- 
deavor to report on any loss away from 
headquarters, which he fails to adjust on 
the date of his visit. Clearly written re- 
ports forestall much correspondence and 
criticism. 


A report on an unsettled loss should 
embody all of the following information: 

(1) A list of the insurance, preferably ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order if more than one 
company is interested. 

( 


_An abstract of the form on the policy 
or policies. 


(3) Date, hour, and probable cause of the 
fire, where and how it started, and what cir- 
cumsances support the theory of origin if the 
origin is doubtful. 


(4) Estimated or agreed value and loss. 
oa Facts or circumstances bearing on lia- 
: (6) Anything else of particular or unusual 
interest. 

The section of such a report present- 
ing facts or circumstances bearing on 
liability should include a statement set- 
ting out the knowledge and attitude of 
the agent who wrote the insurance. Thus, 
if the insured is not the sole owner of 
the property the agent should be asked 
why he did not properly note the policy. 
If the agent denies that he knew the 
insured was not the owner the adjuster 
should report his denial, but if, on the 
other hand, the agent admits a knowl- 
edge of the real nature of the insured’s 
interest, the adjuster should find out and 


report the date on which the agent ac- 
quired his knowledge, as this may have 
a material bearing on the question of 
liability. In all events, the attitude of 
the agent should be given, whether he 
will intercede for the insured, or feels 
that the claim should be resisted. In 
many cases companies are reluctant to 
stand on a contract right when to do 
so would embarrass an agent at fault 
because of forgetfulness or misunder- 
standing. 


Estimates, Inventories, or Statements 
When the work of protecting the prop- 
erty from further loss has been planned 
or started, and the question of liability 
determined or reserved by non-waiver 
agreement, the adjuster should prepare 
to make or check the estimate, inven- 
tory, or statement on which the loss 
will be adjusted. Thus, if the subject 
of insurance is a building located in a 
city the adjuster will generally have an 
estimate of damage prepared by a build- 
er and the insured will do the same. 
The loss will then be adjusted after com- 
paring the estimates and correcting or 
compromising differences. But in the 
smaller towns and in the country the 
insured and the adjuster frequently es- 
timate and adjust building losses without 
using a builder, When the subject of in- 
surance is personal property, an inven- 
tory of the items is prepared. While 
it is the insured’s duty to: make the in- 
ventory there are times when the ad- 
juster can expedite matters by helping 
with the work and checking the correct- 
ness of the counting or pricing as the 
items are listed. Books and records are 
usually examined when a stock of mer- 
chandise is destroyed and therefore can- 
not be inventoried. On important stock 
losses the adjuster will frequently seek 
help from salvage men or accountants. 
Making the Adjustment 


When the insured has in hand the 
information necessary to support his 
claim the adjuster should be prepared 
to meet with him and examine it. If 
the amount asked is not excessive or 
the claim otherwise out of order, it 
should be approved and the loss adjust- 
ed. But if, for any reason, it is out 
of order, the adjuster should present his 
own views and the evidence supporting 
them and thus try to bring about an 
adjustment at a proper figure. If a thor- 
ough discussion of differences fails to 
do this the adjuster should consider 
whether it will be better to leave the 
insured to think over the questions in 
dispute in the hopes that he will come 
to some reasonable conclusion, or wheth- 
er it will be better to push the matter 
to a conclusion by making a demand that 
the loss be appraised or referred to ref- 
erence without further delay. When 
leaving the insured, the adjuster may 
see fit to put him on notice that he must 
comply with all requirements of the pol- 
icy and continue the pursuit of his claim 
as best he may. Before taking other 
steps the adjuster will ordinarily await 
a request to resume negotiations or the 
filing by the insured of a formal proof 
of loss. 

When, however, the sound value and 
the loss and damage have been settled, 
either by agreement or by appraisal, the 
adjustment should be completed by work- 
ing out the application of any limita- 
tion clauses and by making an appor- 
tionment if one is necessary. 

Final Papers 


When an adjustment has been made 
the adjuster should prepare without de- 
lay the papers necessary to evidence and 
present it to the company. Throughout 
most of the country the adjuster pre- 
pares a proof of loss, which the insured 
signs and swears to. Thereafter the 
executed proof becomes one of the sev- 
eral papers the adjuster sends the com- 
pany to warrant payment. To support 
the proof of loss the adjuster encloses 
with it the estimate, schedule, or other 
data on which the adjustment was based, 
or makes an abstract of these in a state- 
ment of loss attached to the proof. In 
some localities the adjusters not only 


prepare a statement of loss, but als, 
forward with the proof the original dat: , 
sending these to the company having th: 
greatest liability when several are 1 
terested. In New York City, howeve:, 
the statement of loss is seldom use«, 
the practice being for the adjuster 1» 
endorse on the proof itself his approv:| 
of the amount to be paid, and to explain 
the adjustment in his letter, or by n- 
tations on the estimates or schedule a: - 
companying the proof. It is also the 
custom in New York City for the broker 
or public adjuster to prepare the pro { 
and secure its execution, afterwarcs 
handing it to the adjuster or filing +t 
with the loss committee or the individu- 
al company, according to circumstances. 
This procedure has encouraged the use 
of adjuster’s agreements, signed when 
sound value and loss and damage have 
been determined. Under the practice 
of the loss committee the proofs of loss 
are delivered to its office and _ there 
checked with the policies and the ad- 
juster’s letter reporting on the adjust- 
ment. 





Insured 
2,000 Cars In 
Town Of 25,000 


One agency that rarely uses the telc- 
phone is the Twenhoefel Co., Inc., Belle- 
ville, Ill. The agency some time ago at- 
tracted attention by insuring 2,000 auto- 
mobiles in a town of 25,000 people. This 
work was not done by a house to house 
nor a garage to garage canvass, but the 
basis was laid by advertising. Then, too, 
friends of the agency furnished plenty 
of prospects and every name that came 
in was carefully followed up. 

The office is modern in every respect. 
The Twenhoefel Co. has had a billing 
system which has some novel features. A 
ground floor location has helped the 
agency and good use has been made 
of window displays. Electric signs have 
also kept the name of the agency be- 
fore the public. 





FIGHTS A. & H. LAPSATION 

Harry H. Daus of Portland, Ore. a 
leader in accident insurance with the 
Travelers, says: ; 

“Nothing is gained by pouring in new 
business if it is lapsing faster than one 
writes new business, so my first duty 
nowadays is to conserve the business pre- 
viously written. I try to call on my cli- 
ents as frequently as possible which is 
hard to do for my assured carry over 
5,000 policies in fifty-two different lines. 
Close attention to collections is absolute- 
ly necessary. Clients are educated to 
pay, if not upon writing of application, 
on delivery of policy and I invariably se- 
cure a deposit when renewal is left or an 
application written.” 





WANTS RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


The Canadian insurance commission- 
ers have passed a resolution in which 
their association approves the principle 
of freeing the business of aircraft in- 
surance from all special legislative rc- 
strictions by way of statutory condi- 
tions, etc., unless and until the neces- 
sity of legislation relating expressly to 
this class of insurance becomes appa‘- 
ent. 





TIP FROM THE NORTHERN 


Agents are often asked by their clien's 
to hold or care for their insurance po!i- 
cies. This practice, while it shows co:- 
fidence in the agent, may lead to en- 
barrassment and complications. It is a'- 
ways better to complete each contract ly 
delivering the policies to the assured. - 
Northern Assurance “Northern Lights. 





You may never need Public Liabili'y 
insurance, but if you do, you'll need ‘t 
badly, says W. M. Goodwin, Inc., Bet!- 
Ichem, Pa. 





De 
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“Che Young Man In Che Local cAgency “Who 
“Wants “60 Get Ahead 


The Red Book has asked three of the most prominent chiefs 
in fire insurance to place themselves for the moment in the posi- 
tion of a bright, energetic, intelligent young man who ‘has en- 
tered the employ of a fire insurance agency. This young man ts 
ambitious to get ahead. More particularly he wants to learn the 
rudiments of the business as he desires to make it his life work. 





W hat can this young man do? Where can he turn for facts? 
How must he go about getting information? Many of these 
young men have a hopeless feeling, being forced to pick up facts 
and experience in a haphazard way, often left to sink or swim 


The situation will be readily recognized by the insurance fra- 
ternity. 


The three executives asked to contribute their views are Per- 
cival Beresford, United States manager of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance Co., Ltd., and head of other companies in the Phoenix 
group, Ralph B. Ives, president of the Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Co., and its affiliated companies, and C.V. Meserole, president 
of the Bankers & Shippers and affiliated companies. Their 





RALPH B. IVES 





By RALPH B. IVES 


The Red Book asks me this question, “If you were a bright, intelligent 
young.man of twenty, employed in an insurance agency and newly em- 
ployed, how would you go about learning the fire insurance business ?” 

"I would first fix in my mind one thing—that I hoped some day to be- 
come a member of the agency firm. 

To accomplish this I would perform every duty assigned to me as if 
| had already achieved this ambition; in other words, always work for the 
best interests of my firm. 

I would make it a point to be courteous—just as courteous to the small 
or poor client as the man who places a big line with the agency, remember- 
ing that many small premiums give an agency a stronger foundation than 
one large premium. 

I would study the fire map of the town or city where the agency is 
located, so that I knew the place like a book, particularly the construction 
of the buildings, check up the book by visiting all parts of the town and 
decide in my own mind what sort of fire risks certain buildings and certain 
sections are, both from the standpoint of construction, exposures and moral 
hazard, 

I would take advantage of every opportunity given me by my em- 
ployers to come into contact with the clients of the agency and the field- 
men of the companies represented in the agency. 





brief but illuminating and helpful articles follow: 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD 


(b) Agencies with both large and small incomes, but located 
in centers remote from such organizations as are re- 
ferred to in (a). 

Fire insurance is similar to any other business. To master it requires 
an apprenticeship of hard work and sound knowledge can only be gained by 
practical experience and a close study of its theories. A young man learns 
as he goes, assisted by those of greater experience with whom he comes in 
contact. He must take an interest in the duties to which he is assigned, 
however humble, coupled with a desire to fit himself for more important 
work. Naturally, as his experience broadens, he will seek information as 
to the reason for fire insurance, its history and development, the meaning 
of insurable interest, co-insurance, how rates are made and losses adjusted, 
building construction, hazards and so forth. 

To help the young man anxious to extend his knowledge there is the 
Insurance Institute of America, Inc., and insurance societies which have 
been organized in several cities, where, during the fall and and winter 
months, junior, intermediate and senior classes are conducted by able and 
experienced insurance men. Text books and pamphlets can be borrowed 
from the various insurance libraries and lectures are given on many dif- 
ferent phases of the business. At the close of the season examinations are 
held, certificates being granted to successful students. 

While agency offices coming under the second heading may be denied 





ED I would purchase some text books on underwriting, from the rating the advantages of intimate contact with insurance societies, head or branch 

ma . ‘ , ' . Reteeee offices, there are plenty of opportunities whereby a young man may broaden 
ich bureaus, and take the correspondence course given by Columbia University his knowledge of the business acquired in performing his daily work. 

ple on fire and other lines of insurance. Most agency offices subscribe to one or more insurance periodicals con- 
in I would make it a point to forget the clock and my pay envelope, being Peer ei is | Pnepennestr : ‘ P . 

vad covtadin that: Gis. Gl tabs dene at aaiien U1 oe eae a educative and instructive material of value to the reader and insur- 

‘di sufilahai seals a dat einiiidaaey: sites dead Vt aes sda aat aie who ance text books can be secured by purchase from publishers of some of 

ese will nak dee a me pes ng deuates oa aaa om on Ge tie han these periodicals. Field men of the companies represented in the agency 
to i 8g 8 : ; ‘ 8 se ke are frequent visitors and are usually willing to give assistance and advice. In 

par no means been lost, for I will have attained an education and training addition, many companies maintain publicity or service departments for the 

; a p pega a cag Avr yoda even in another town or city, use of their agents and issue pamphlets and house organs containing helpful 
ie shore; ¥ fidliewe sig: youie man who is willing to wee and wale information on various subjects in connection with the business. 

ens some sacrifice in the way of pleasures, can prove himself invaluable to the 

1 ovner of a local insurance agency. ’ , ‘ By C. V. MESEROLE ‘ 

. A bright, intelligent young man of twenty, newly employed by an in- 

et surance agency, should devote all of his working hours in endeavoring to 

ie ee By PERCIVAL BERESFORD ; ; do to the best of his ability the work assigned to him. He should devote 

dd. In considering how a young man newly employed with an insurance all of his outside time and surplus energy to studying, in night school if 

ts. a-ency would go about learning the fire insurance business, it is perhaps 


hcessary to classify agency employment under two headings: 

(a) Agencies with large and diversified incomes in centers 
having head offices and company branches, rating bureaux 
and an insurance institute or society; also universities 
and schools giving insurance courses. 


possible, until he has equipped himself with a general, broad education 
equivalent to a complete, well-rounded college course. 

If during the time necessary to carry out the above suggestion he has 
given the best that is in him to his job and his studies he will find the means 
of learning al®that is worth knowing in the fire insurance business without 
help from outsiders, for he will have learned how to acquire knowledge. 
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“Make Your Own Gob!” Said “Buck” O'Neill 
Go “Bob” Watt—and Chat’s What He Did 


Four Years Saw College Athlete and Professional Ball Player Rise From 
Handy Man Around Royal Indemnity Head Office Departments 
To Superintendent of Agencies 


By WALLACE L. CLAPP . 


Back in 1919, when Robert W. Watt 
landed back in this country from Ger- 
many, after a year with the Army of 
Occupation on the Rhine, he had little 
idea that eight years later he would 
find himself the production head of the 
Royal Indemnity with hundreds of agents 
reporting to him. At the time, insurance 
was very remote in his mind. As an avi- 
ator in the 12th Aero Squadron, he had 
his full share of the thrills of the air 
in both the St. Mihiel and Argonne en- 
gagements. He was ready to settle down 
to the job of shaping his career and the 
future loomed. ahead of him with plenty 
of promises but not much in the form 
of definite connection. 

Determination, however, is a big fac- 
tor in Watt’s make-up, coupled with a 
natural sense of salesmanship, executive 
ability and a likeable personality. He 
made good use of these characteristics 
in his first business connection, that of 
selling adding machines for the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co. And the 
fact that he has continued to put them 
into constant and ever increasing play 
in his work as superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Royal Indemnity is one of 
the reasons why he has been selected 
as the subject for a Red Book story. 

Instructions On New Job 

Robert W. Watt was one of the most 
popular athletes in the history of Col- 
umbia University. The entire student 
body liked him. The coaches shared 
in the’ admiration of Watt not only as 
a player but as a man. Among his ad- 
mirers was Frank J. O’Neill, Columbia 
coach. In 1924 Mr. O’Neill, then coun- 
sel of the Royal Iridemnity (and now its 
president) had a talk with Watt. It 
had to do with the former athlete’s 
joining the Royal Indemnity Co. No 
particular assignment was given him. 

“Are you ready to come into the or- 
ganization and get your own bearings, 
and take a chance of finding some place 
where you will fit in?” asked Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Watt said he would welcome the 
opportunity. : 

“All right, then,” sesponded O’Neill. 
“Come on in, look around, be willing to 
be sent from one department to another, 
learn everything that you can, absorb in- 
formation right and left, work hard and 
maybe there is a cog which you can fill.” 

Watt came down on the job at eight 
o'clock the next morning and he has 
been reporting at eight o’clock ever since. 
He was so full of pep that he was a 
bundle of dynamic activity. He asked 
more questions than a newspaper re- 
porter at a fire or a wreck, but no one 
objected because they were intelligent 
questions. The first work in which he 
engaged was about as unimportant as a 
beginner’s work could be, but Watt did 
it well, and always had his eye on the 
next thing to be done. He had been 
told to keep himself in readiness for 
any emergency vacancy which might be 
open, but it was not necessary to tell 
him this as he had decided to be that 
vigilant anyway. It was Summer time 
and he was shifted from one post to 
another. People were on vacations. He 
filled in until they came back. Heads 


of departments were sorry to see. him 
go elsewhere, but he kept on the move. 
Learned the Whys and Wherefores 
All this time Watt was learning about 
the why and wherefore of everything 
he could lay his hands on. . He even took 
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files of correspondence and books about 
the business home at night, studying into 
them to late hours. He says he worked 
harder during that formulative period 
than he ever did in college. 

Such intensive preparation for a real 
post was bound to win attention so it 
was not surprising that in 1925 Watt 
was sent out from the home office as 
a special agent to Atlanta, Georgia. It 
was no small-sized assignment as he soon 
found out for he had to keep track of 
eight southern states, visiting agents and 
promoting generally the Royal Indem- 
nity’s interests in the South. 

Watt made good and after nine months 
in the field he was recalled to the home 
office and made superintendent of agen- 
cies. 

Worked His Way Through College 

Realizing that there must be a lot be- 
hind this short sketch of Watt’s early 
days with the company, a reporter for 
The Red Book called upon him the oth- 
er day for a quiet chat about himself. 
He was born and raised on a Jersey 
farm and is proud of it; he worked his 
way through Columbia University, from 
which he graduated with honors in 1916; 
and his playing on the varsity baseball 
team was so outstanding that he re- 
ceived an offer and signed up after grad- 
uation with the Detroit “Tigers,” being 
farmed out to the Southern league for 
the Summer season. Although he re- 
turned to college that Fall for post- 
graduate work, Watt continued, to hold 
his contract with the Detroit club and 
the following Spring he played again in 
the South. 

The Red Book reporter learned further 
that as soon as this country entered the 
war Watt came to New York, took the 
examination for the air service, passed 
it satisfactorily, and waited until Sep- 
tember to be sent to Can&da to undergo 


some intensive ground and air training 
under officers of the Royal Air Force. 
After doing some flying in Canada he 
went to Texas, flew all that Winter at 
Fort Worth, and then his outfit received 
the call for service abroad, where Watt 
proved his mettle as a fighting aviator. 
Starts The Day At 8:00 A. M. 


Speaking about his progress, Watt 
frankly admits that he is only a young- 
ster in the business and that he has 
still plenty to learn. As previously stated, 
he gets into the office at eight o’clock 
and by nine o’clock he has all routine 
matters cleaned up and is ready for that 
part of his job which he likes the most 
—meeting out-of-town agents and help- 
ing them to solve their problems. His 
paramount desire is to get the field man’s 
confidence, so that he will unburden him- 
self ‘o Watt in a mon-to-man manner. 
He is constantly striving for that per- 
fect understanding which is ‘so neces- 
sary in a home office man’s relations 
with his agents. 

And the agents of the Royal Indem- 
nity do appreciate this attitude. When 
they are at the home office they invari- 
ably ask for Watt because they know he 
understands their business better than 
any other man there. If a newly ap- 
pointed agent comes in Watt is in his 
best form when he describes the poli- 
cies of the Royal Indemnity to him. He 
will say: “Let’s start our relations on 
the basis of confidence. If you have 
some risks on your books that you think 
we won’t write, why not go over them 
now and settle the thing once and for 
all?” He finds that the agent likes to 
have it put up to him in this manner 
and in most cases is willing to let Watt 
review his business from an underwrit- 
ing standpoint. 

Sympathetic With Agent’s Problems 

Watt's slant on the acceptance of risks 
by the company is that the lines of the 
new agency as a whole must be consid- 
ered by the underwriting department. 
Border line cases should be accepted, he 
believes, along with the desirable lines 
the agent submits. His attitude, as well 
as that of other officers of the com- 
pany, is to be sympathetic at all times 
so that when an agent looks to the Roy- 
al Indemnity for help or relief it will 
be promptly and cheerfully given. 

At the same time Watt feels that it 
is the fault of the company that agents 
do not. know more about company oper- 
ations. He goes so far as to say that 
the companies have been too secretive. 
Letting the field force into their confi- 
dence will do more to untangle hard 
situations than almost anything else, he 
maintains. 

Asked to give his size-up of the ideal 
type of agent, Watt said that the Royal 
Indemnity made it a point to pick out 
a man of standing in his community. The 
company would by far rather take an 
agent of that type even though his vol- 
ume of business wasn’t the- largest. in 
the town. Furthermore, he should be a 
student and should show future promise. 

Watt gave as an example one agent 
who is now representing the Royal In- 
demnity in a capital city of 40,000 popu- 
lation. This man knows his coverages, 
loves the business, respects his competi- 
tors, and is always anxious to learn 
more about casualty insurance. Even 
on out-of-town trips he carries with him 


the thought that he can pick up some 
new idea or new line which will be ac- 
ceptable to the company. 

Against High Pressure Selling 

His views on salesmanship are inter- 
esting in that he admits that he would 
be worthless as a producer if’ he had to 
sell by high pressure methods. In fact, 
he emphasizes that more sales are lost 
because of this tendency to force the 
prospect to sign on the dotted line than 
from any other cause. “A man’s signa- 
ture isn’t the main thing you're after,” 
he says, “because it is far more impor- 
tant to know your prospect and cultivate 
him slowly and surely up to the point 
of closing the sale. Then he is buying 
of his own accord even though he has 
been helped along by sales arguments 
carefully prepared in advance.” 

Such is the philosophy that motivates 
“Bob” Watt in his daily contacts with 
agents of the Royal Indemnity. That 
it hits them in the right spot is in- 
dicated by the wide circle of friends that 
he has built up in four busy years that 
he has been with the organization. 


An Example Of 
Making Most Of 
What You Have 


The Joseph A. Rogers Agency, Inc., 
in St. Paul, has built up in less than 
ten years a business from approximate- 
ly ,000 fire insurance to more than 
$300,000 in fire and casualty business. 
Marcus J. Rogers, when asked by The 
Red Book as to how this was done, 
said: 

“The principal reason is that we have 
kept such close association with all of 
our clients. It’s the old story of not 
chasing the rainbow; of developing what 
you have and not constantly hunting new 
clients to the neglect of the old. We 
want all the desirable new clients we 
can get, but we are grateful for what 
we have and never neglect their inter- 
ests nor making those interests greater. 

“We do everything which we believe 
will create good will. This, of course, 
includes prompt payment of claims. Our 
offices for fire and casualty claims arc 
located in the agency and we watch 
every development of losses and of our 
underwriting so that losses will be kept 
down to a minimum.” 











This Insurance 
Proved To Be 


2 
Expensive 
The Lincoln Auto Mutual Casualt, 
Corporation of New York, now in th 
hands of the State Liquidation Bureau 
of New York, furnishes an interestin: 
example of what may be expected whe: 
the public tries to buy too cheap insur 
ance. Total claims reached more that 
$730,000, $184,340 claims being disallowec 
Policyholders have been called upon t: 
pay their contingent liability of twic: 
the amount of the cash premiums writ 
ten in their policies in addition to suc! 
premiums immediately. There was ai 


interesting scene at the Department o: 
December 3, when policyholders wer 
permitted to file objections to the amoun 
of the contingent liability in their cases 
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AS stood back of every con- 
tract issued by the strong and 
dependable AZTNA INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY and its 
associates since the first Etna 

policy was written for Joseph Morgan 

(the founder of the House of Morgan 

and one of the founders of Etna), on 


August 17, 1819. 







































. RS The original Etna policy of prompt and 
fair settlement of every just claim is 
" § the foundation on which have been 
. & built during the last decade /Etna’s two 
a associated companies: 
: THE WORLD 
FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
- - THE CENTURY 
: ; INDEMNITY COMPANY 
A \ Ro, a The three forming 
t : 


The 4tna Fire Group { 


three strong companies providing fire 
and allied lines of insurance and casualty a 
and surety protection. 
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Is Five Insurance Going Back? 


“No,” Emphatically Says Charles F. Enderly, Metropolitan Manager Of Insurance Company Of Nort’ 
America, Who Tells Of New Coverage Demands Growing With Nation’s Development, 
Especially In Building Construction 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Charles F. Enderly, metropolitan man- 
ager of the Insurance Company of North 
America, and in nation wide charge of 
its brokerage service department, has 
spent his entire business life time in 
the fire insurance business, his training 
including a wide range of activities from 
office boy up. He has worked for a 
companies’ organization, has inspected 
thousands of risks, has been a _ head 
office examiner and he worked for years 
in the field. Recently, his son left the 
college he was attending and _ started 
looking over various businesses with a 
view of deciding with which he should 
link his destinies. He took up the pros- 
pects of each one with his father and 
finally decided that fire insurance offered 
the best opportunity. 

This is of more than ordinary inter- 
est to the fraternity because if Mr. 
Enderly, pere, shared the pessimism over 
the future of fire insurance that there 
is in some quarters, partly caused by 
the declining rate percentage and there- 
fore lower premium on risks as com- 
pared to what those premiums on the 
same risks were some years ago, Charles 
F, Enderly would have argued with his 
son that he should pick some other ca- 
reer than fire insurance. 


The Man Who Gets Ahead in 
Production 

In Mr. Enderly’s opinion fire insur- 
ance is keeping in progressive step with 
other great business of the country and 
he believes that the agent or broker 
who will step out of the routine; who 
has intelligence enough to analyze busi- 
ness and property owning trends; who 
can comprehend situations; and who has 
initiative and energy can make a greater 
success today than could a man simi- 
larly situated twenty years ago. In a 
talk with The Red Book this week he 
said along this line: 

“This is the wealthiest country in the 
world and is moving ahead rapidly. 
American business could not move a step 
—it would retrograde at a rapid pace— 
if there were not fire insurance to covert 
the country’s material resources. Did 
you see that story in a morning paper 
a few weeks ago to the effect that in 
the territory between New York City 
and Philadelphia there will be a popula- 
tion of 30,000,000 people before many 
years? It was a story having to do with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

“That statement is of tremendous sig- 
nificance to fire insurance agents and 
brokers over a ninety mile stretch of 
territory in which there are many cities 
and towns. Those 30,000,000 people will 
have tremendous property values to pro- 
tect that are not even built yet. It 
means the building of thousands of 
homes and of factories, of office build- 
ings and hotels too. The additional pre- 
mium item in this one section of the 
country alone will be tremendous. But 
in all parts of the country cities are 
growing, new territory being developed. 
Furthermore, new industries are con- 
stantly springing up, which will need 
insurance protection.” 

New York’s Amazing Building Construc- 
tion Development 


Mr. Enderly’s advice to all agents and 





brokers is to watch building and indus- 
trial trends, and to fit in with them in 
some way. Producers should not be dis- 
couraged if they do not know personally 
the men at the top. There are always 
young men on the way up the ladder 
and the resourceful producer will ac- 
quaint himself with these young men in 
their communities and grow up in a 
business way with them. 

For some years there has been an 
amazing development in building and real 
estate in New York City, and the am- 
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bitious producer will not be left out in 
the cold if he makes it his business to 
study this development and note how 
these buildings are constructed, who 
owns them, how they are financed, who 
holds the mortgages and how they are 
titled. A great deal of time is wasted in 
soliciting the wrong people. With the 
right tie-up the producer can get amaz- 
ing results. 

Furthermore, the successful producer 
must keep in touch with the underwrit- 
ing developments which have grown out 
of these building operations, and espe- 
cially should acquaint himself with all 
the types of coverage that are needed 
or are available. This information can 
be obtained from the companies and 
without it the producer is working in 
the dark. 

Automatic Builders Risk Coverage 

For. instance, Mr. Enderly called at- 
tention to automatic builders’ risk cov- 
erage during the erection of the new 
skyscrapers, apartment house hotels and 
office buildings. So great has been the 
number of hotels and apartment houses 
put up in New York City that the owners 
have run out of names and many of the 
hotels and buildings bear merely the 
street numbers. 

In speaking of one angle of the build- 
ing situation, automatic builders’ risk 
coverage, Mr. Enderly said: 

“In some instances it is more advan- 
tageous to depart from the customary 
method of placing insurance on the 





building in course of construction as it 
progresses, by placing an open policy for 
the completed cost. One reason for this 
is the fact that formerly the builder or 
owner estimated the cost in advance and 
placed builders’ risk insurance rather 
blindly. Under the new coverage it is 
made a condition of the policy to re- 
port monthly the actual value as of that 
date, the policy being endorsed to care 
for increases. This contract has been 
in use for some little time now and it 
has recently come before the Eastern 
Underwriters Association for some sort 
of definite ruling. To date, this is still 
being carefully considered, but there are 
a number of rating associations where 
the forms are being used and approved 
by them. 


Manner of Financing 


“This form has been developed con- 
siderably recently on account of the 


manner in which a great deal of new, 


construction is being financed. Most of 
the financing is being done at the time 
the original contract is being consid- 
ered and each mortgage company of 
course is anxious to protect its full in- 
terest with no chance of a gap in case 
of a fire catastrophe during construction. 
The forms are being issued in different 
ways on that account. 

“First: Some large contracting con- 
cern may have several contracts under 
way at the same time, in which case 
an open policy, or binder, is issued, some- 
times for the full amount of each spe- 
cific contract, and in order to make 
this valid there is a premium consid- 
eration of $1. There are stipulations in 
the form that the assured immediately 
upon entering into a contract, or an 
agreement for the construction of any 
building or buildings shall immediately 
advise the insurance company through 
their brokers, or agents, the location of 
the property to be erected, the total 
amount of insurance that it will be re- 
quired to be carried and the approximate 
date of commencement of operations. 
This is followed by the issuing of under- 
lying policies for amounts equalling the 
liability at each location as shown by 
such statements, policies to be issued by 
various agencies of the company in con- 
formity with the laws of respective 
states where the individual contracts 
may be performed. These policies are 
filed in the office of the company and 
show as a premium consideration under 
the original open policy or binder con- 
tract. It is a further condition of this 
policy that the insured shall submit a 
statement of values of the property in- 
sured every thirty days after the incep- 
tion of the contract and policies are to 
be issued as previously provided or en- 
dorsed to such amounts as are shown 
by the statements and these premiums 
shall be computed on the basis of fifteen 
days prior to such periodical report. 

“Usually these forms contain a maxi- 
mum limit at any one location which is 
the full amount of the final contract. If 
this happens to be a single contract it 
would not, of course, be necessary to 
issue the various underlying policies, but 
simply one policy to take care of the 
item and add by endorsement or annual 
periods as the case may be. 


30 Days’ Reporting Period 
_ “Second: Sometimes these policies are 
issued as an original contract at the 


time of the first statement on a speciiic 
property in course of construction; then 
on each thirty days’ reporting period a 
premium is computed dating back fifte-n 
days and added by endorsement for the 
unexpired term. 

“Third: In other instances, the under- 
lying policies, or the additional amounts, 
are issued on the basis of a year and 
then the insurance cancelled pro-rata. 
This is an advantage in that sometimes 
the insurance can be carried over after 
the building is permanently completed 
and released by the contractor. Where 
the original policy is issued on the first 
reported value the builder’s risk rate 
applying for the particular type of con- 
struction in the territory is used. 

“There is no reason why a similar con- 
tract could not be issued for tornado and 
anticipating the needs of the contractor 
the Tornado Conference has devised a 
special form separating the yalues in the 
permanent structure from the temporary 
contractor’s buildings in order to get the 
benefit of a reduced rate on the actual 
main structure in course of erection. The 
Eastern Tornado Insurance Association 
has what it calls ‘Windstorm Form for 
Mortgage Interest of Building and Loan 
Association, Bank, Trust Company or 
Mortgage Loan Corporation.’ 


“Another important item for consid- 
eration is that of rental value of build- 
ing in course of construction as a loss 
by fire at such a time materially delays 
income from rents. 


Contractor’s Legal Liability 


“There is also a likelihood of con- 
tractors being interested in being able 
to secure a policy covering his legal lia- 
bility that might be incurred in causing 
a fire loss to adjoining property.” 

Mr. Enderly said that it was impos- 
sible in an interview to go thoroughly 
into the question of complete description 
of all the new protective coverages grow- 
ing out of demands of the assured, but 
he insisted that an agent or broker is 
derelict if he does not learn something 
about these new coverages when they 
come to his attention, so as to meet 
situations as they arise in the course of 
his soliciting of new business. He com- 
mented rather sharply on producers who 
toss away company literature without 
giving it more than a glance. 

“The chap who does this on the the- 
ory that he has not enough time is some- 
times seen spending many precious mo- 
ments in reading the sporting pages and 
in doing cross word puzzles,” he said. 

But returning for a moment to neg- 
lected opportunities Mr. Enderly gave 
as an instance lines for fire coverage on 
a sprinklered risk where frequen'ly 
there has not been given an order {or 
sprinkler leakage insurance, whereas if 
attention were called the leakage line 
could be bound and order afterwards 
confirmed. 


Lines Getting Bigger 


Mr. Enderly was asked if he could 
not tell something about the size of 
some of the lines going through in or: er 
to give readers of The Red Book a 
peek into the great production possib li- 
ties. 

He said that a book could be writ cn 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Movies Promote Insurance Sales 





North British & Mercantile And Hartford Fire Showing Films; Former 
Features Rent And Rental Value; Latter Ties Up Company With 
“Saturday Evening Post” Ad 


It was only a question of time be- 
fore the fire insurance companies would 
use motion pictures in order to stimu- 
late sales production, and during the 
year two such films have made their ap- 
pearance. One of these is the rental in- 
surance picture of the North British & 
Mercantile, bearing the slogan “Keep 
a Roof Over Your Head.” This is the 
picture, shown in insurance offices in a 
number of parts of the country in the 
last few months, which gives to agents 
the strong appeal of rent and rental 
value insurance. 

The other movie is the Hartford’s 
“Mr. Smith Buys a Magazine.” It 
starts with the purchase of a copy of 
the “Saturday Evening Post” and ties 


which we saw him purchase. The chil- 
dren are playing. : 
Scene—Close-up of husband who is 
idly turning the pages of the magazine. 
His attention is caught by one of the 
pages, and we see him look at it in- 
tently. 
Title—“Look at that, Mildred.” = 
Scene.—Wife going over and sitting 
on arm of husband’s chair—scene goes to 
close-up of page with Hartford Fire In- 
surance advertisement in red and black. 
Scene flashes back to wife and hus- 
band looking at magazine. ; 
Title—“We have bought new furni- 
ture and built a garage, but we haven’t 
fixed up our insurance, have we?” 
Scene.—Flash back to previous scene. 








SCENE FROM “MR. SMITH BUYS A 


up the insurance needs of the prospect 
with an advertisement of the Hartford 
Fire. 

Hartford Fire’s Scenario 

The scenario of the Hartford Fire’s 
film reads as follows: 

Scene.—Fade in on woman talking on 
telephone. 

Title —“Can’t you come home to lunch 
this noon? We have a surprise for you.’ 

Scene-——Mr. Smith answering phone 
call in his office. Fade out. 

Scene—Mr. Smith walking along the 
street, stops at a corner news stand, and 
buys a “Saturday Evening Post. Fade 
out. 

Scene.—Mr. Smith is next seen going 
up the steps of his home and being 
greeted by his wife at the front door. 

Scene.—Interior scene. Mr. Smith 
takes off his coat, picks up his little 
child, who holds her hands over his eyes, 
while his wife leads him to the dining 
room door. 

Title—“Look at that, Daddy.” | 

Scene.—Close-up of child removing her 
hands from father’s eyes. ; 

Scene-—A modest dining room with a 
new dining room set, the table attrac- 
tively set for lunch. The wife speaks— 

Title —“The new dining room set came 
this morning, and we'll use it for 
lunch.” 

Scene.—After admiring the new fur- 
niture, they sit down to lunch as the 
scene fades out. : 

Title—Later that evening. 

Scene.—Living room scene. (No fade.) 
The wife is reading the newspaper, her 
husband the “Saturday Evening Post” 


MAGAZINE” 


Title—‘Who is the agent of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Co. here?” 

Scene.—Same as preceding scene. Mr. 
Smith talking. 

Title—“An agent left his card at the 
office the other day while I was out.” 

Scene.—Mr. Smith looks through cards 
in his billfold and selects the Hartford 
Fire card, which he shows to his wife. 

Title—“Why here’s the Hartford 
trademark.” 

Scene——Fade in on Hartford trade- 
mark. Fade out. 

Scene——Same as preceding scene, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Smith looking at 
card. Mr. Smith speaks, 

Title—‘“T'll phone the Hartford agent 
tomorrow.” 

Title—When you, too, need the insur- 
ance protection of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Co., see or telephone— 

The N. B. & M. Story 

The picture of the North British & 
Mercantile was taken in Peterboro, 
N. H., where there is a picturesque and 
distinguished looking insurance agent 
named Evan Jones who for years has 
been an agent of the North British and 
other companies, and has associated with 
him a young man named Everett W. 
Webster. For the film Mr. Jones has 
taken the name of Phil Grin. He is an 
old-time conservative agent who sees his 
premium income going down which dis- 
tresses him after having devoted so 
many years of his life to the fire busi- 
ness. The young man associated with 
him is alive and progressive. 

The scenario of “Phil Grin’s Progress” 
follows: 

The first flash shows the agent seated 


in his office opening his mail. This 
agent is a fine type and looks exactly 
like the late Uncle Joe Cannon, for so 
many years Speaker of the House, hav- 
ing the same cut of beard. Seated by 
his side is his young assistant, who 
twirls uneasily in his chair as the agent 
tosses document after document of print- 
ed material into the waste-paper basket. 
Out of the entire assortment of material 
he keeps only three letters which he 
hands over to the assistant. They are 
routine letters about insurance. 

It looks like a very slow morning 
without much in the way of new pre- 
mium volume in sight, but the assistant 
cannot keep his eyes off the waste- 
paper basket and finally reaches in and 
pulls out six or seven brochures and 
other printed documents. It develops 
that’on this particular morning all this 
literature came from the North British 
& Mercantile and allied companies. 


Acres of Diamonds 

The assistant takes a look and the 
first thing that impresses him is a quo- 
tation from the famous sermon, “Acres 
of Diamonds.” That is the story of the 
farmer who got rid of his farm in order 
to find opportunities elsewhere, only to 
find later that diamonds were discovered 
on the farm. The assistant is led to 
make a little speech: “The North British 
& Mercantile is offering us every form 
of co-operation and I see where we can 
turn this valuable information into ac- 
count. We have acres of diamonds right 
at our feet and we should dig for them.” 

The pair then study the printed docu- 
ments which prove to be sales talks for 
various side lines of insurance and three 
of them particularly attract their atten- 
tion: they have to do with rent insur- 
ance, rental value and leasehold insur- 
ance. The agent and his assistant de- 
cide to go right out and see if they can- 
not sell some of those side lines. 


Selling Man On The Street 


They stop before a basket factory in 
the town, The proprietor of the factory 
is coming vut; he seems to be in a 
hurry and only has a moment or two, 
but the agent says that is all he needs. 
The manufacturer starts by saying there 
is little danger of fire as his building is 
fireproof; furthermore it is sprinklered. 
The agent tells him that buildings of a 
certain type of construction are called 
“fireproof,” but there is no such thing 
as a building that is proof against the 
damage which may result from fire. It 
is then pointed out how rental value pro- 
tects the owner of the plant during the 
period of untenability. The agent makes 
this statement: “Inflammable material 
often causes a very large fire which dam- 
ages the building so that it becomes un- 
tenable for some time. ‘Keep-a-roof- 
over-your-head insurance’ is cash money 
protection against loss of the income of 
the property while the premises are being 
restored with your fire insurance indem- 
nity. Temporary quarters would be 
paid for by a rental value policy.” 

Just as the policy is sold the factory 
owner’s daughter appears and_ her 
thoughts turn to their home. She her- 
self says that if the home is burned the 
family would have to move elsewhere 
and pay rent. She wonders if there is 
not some way they could get protection 
to make up for the rent. Thus another 
policy is sold. A form or two is flashed 
upon the screen to acquaint the person 
seeing the picture with the kind of in- 
demnity to ask for. 
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‘eying “Up “With “Ghe Community 


W. L. Austin, Head Of Large Albany Agency, Is A Bank And Morris Plan Director, A National Guard 
Member and Belongs To Many Clubs And Associations; One Company In 


Here is a fundamental maxim of one 
»f the most successful local insurance 
igencies in the state of New York: “If 
you want the public to take an interest 
in you and-.your insurance business you 
nust take a similar interest in them.” 

The agency is that of Austin & Co., 
\lbany, which is owned by William L. 
\ustin. Founded in 1872, when Albany 
was far less populous than it is today, 
ihis agency has kept pace with the ex- 
pansion of the city by being associated 
with whatever branches of business and 
industry needed insurance services and 
by participating in civic undertakings 
requiring the volunteer efforts of public- 
spirited citizens. 

This formula is not the special pos- 
session of Mr. Austin or his predeces- 
sors in the same agency. It is handed 
out gratis at nearly every agents’ asso- 
ciation convention or similar gatherings 
of business men in other lines of en- 
deavor. But Austin & Co. has more than 
listened to this almost hackneyed ad- 
vice; it has carried it into practice thor- 
oughly for more than half a century 
with results most satisfactory to the 
owners and employes of the agency, the 
insuring public and the companies rep- 
resented. For this reason a reporter for 
The Eastern Underwriter spent several 
hours with William L. Austin at his of- 
fice and in.the quiet surroundings of cne 
of his clubs in Albany seeking helpful 
information from the personal experience 
of this agent that might well be use‘ul 
to others selling insurance, 


Has Fought for Qualification Law 

Before a local agent can enter whole- 
heartedly into community work he ought 
previously to have qualified himself in all 
branches of insurance he writes so that 
his judgment and advice cannot be ques- 
tioned by those who intrust their insur- 
ance problems to him, Mr. Austin said. 
Full, intimate and correct knowledge of 
insurance forms and contracts is an es- 
sential prerequisite .for any successful 
local agent in the opinion of Mr. Austin. 
It is not surprising then to learn that 
this agent has been one of the staunch- 
est advocates of an agency qualification 
law for New York State. His proxim- 
ity to the offices of the New York State 
Insurance Department in the capitol 
building in Albany and his vital interest 
in this subject have combined to render 
him a leader in this movement to purge 
the insurance field of unqualified agents. 

Austin & Co. is today the representa- 
tve in Albany of eleven insurance com- 
janies, all of them insurers with huge 
ficilities and assets. They include for 
fire insurance lines the Glens Falls, 
(lobe & Rutgers, Hartford Fire, Niag- 
ura, North British & Mercantile, Phoe- 
x of Hartford, Queen of America and 
e Sun Insurance Office. In the surety 
Id this agency has the Fidelity & De- 
sit and for boiler contracts, principal- 
, the Fidelity & Casualty. The agency 
general agent, too, for the Globe In- 
‘mnity and with this company places 
e bulk of its strictly casualty business. 
ther companies are seeking represen- 
tion with Mr. Austin but for the time 
‘ing at least he is not acceding to these 
quests. 

History of the Agency 


_ Thomas Austin, father of the present 
\villiam L. Austin, and William Lacey 





founded the agency in 1872. It was 
known then as William Lacey & Co., 
Mr. Austin being the “company.” Sev- 
eral years later Mr. Lacey died and Mr. 
Austin formed a co-partnership with An- 
drew W. Wolverton in 1886. The latter 
retired in 1896 and the agency changed 
its name to Austin & Co., with Thomas 
Austin and his son William L. as mem- 
bers. Thomas Austin died on October 
13, 1922, having been associated with his 
own agency for half a century, and since 
then the present head has conducted the 
business individually. There are thir- 
teen men and women in the office but 
Mr. Austin is the sole owner. 

Seme evidence of the confidence 
shown Austin & Co. by the insurance 
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companies is revealed in the fact that 
the Queen has been with the agency 
since its organization in 1872. The Fi- 
delity & Deposit representation dates 
back to 1896, the year that company en- 
tered New York State and the North 
British & Mercantile has been with the 
Austins for thirty-two years. In these 
days of multiple agencies and frequent 
shifting of companies from one office to 
another, writing for a number of comp2- 
nies for periods ranging from thirty to 
nearly sixty years is at least significant. 

William L. Austin himself is a tall, 
well-built, middle- aged man with a com- 
manding figure. Soft-spoken and nct at 
all brusque in his manner he, neverthe- 
less, reflects an attitude of confidence in 
himself and in what he is doing or dis- 
cussing. His smile, his personality as 
he greets a stranger are engaging and 
disarming. One instinctively feels com- 
fortable in his presence. He is a good 
mixer without at the same time sacri- 
ficing any dignity. 

Born and brought up in Albany it is 
natural for him to show pride and affec- 
tion for the capitol city. Mr. Austin 
attended the Albany Academy, the pub- 
lic schools there and also the Albany 
High School. He entered the employ of 
the Mechanics & Farmers Bank in Oc- 
tober, 1889, and served continuously with 
that financial institution until February, 
1896, when he formed the co-partnership 
with his father which lasted until the 
latter's death in 1922. The experience 
Mr. Austin gained with the bank served 
later to show in a forceful manner the 


intimate inter-relationship between in- 
surance, finance and credit. 


Member of Many Organizations 


Today Mr. Austin is a trustee of the 
National Savings Bank in Albany and 
a director of the Morris Plan. He is a 
member also of the local chamber of 
commerce, the local board of underwrit- 
ers, the Masters Lodge of the Masonic 
Order, the Albany Lodge of Elks, the 
Fort Orange Club, Albany Club, Albany 
Country Club and the First Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church. He has served 
likewise five years with the signal corps 
division of the New York National 
Guard. These civic and club associa- 
tions haye provided an avenue to con- 
tacts invaluable to Mr. Austin. 


Austin & Co. has its headquarters in 
the heart of the business section of Al- 
bany. Located on State street, the city’s 
principal thoroughfare, on the corner of 
Chapel street, Mr. Austin’s office is with- 
in almost a stone’s throw of the state 
capitol and other government buildings. 
The agency has ground floor space ex- 
tending along two streets and the firm 
name and kinds of insurance sold are 
readily visible to the thousands of per- 
sons who daily pass up and down State 
Street. Mr. Austin maintains facilities 
for selling all varieties of insurance, in- 
cluding life, and real estate but he does 
comparatively little business in either 
real estate or life insurance. He fea- 
tures particularly the growing forms of 
casualty coverage as he foresees great 
development in this insurance. 


For a slogan for his agency Mr. Aus- 
tin has adopted this: “Safety—Security 
—Service.” Briefly he intends to con- 
vey to his customers that his agency 
places insurance only in companies of 
established reputation and with large fi- 
nancial resources; that the breadth of 
coverage provided by full protection is 
absolute security to the property exposed 
to hazards of various sorts, and that the 
agency aims to provide service to policy- 
holders both before and after a loss. 


Seeks Understanding Before a Loss 


“T seek an understanding with a client 
before a loss rather than a misunder- 
standing afterwards,” Mr. Austin told 
The Eastern Underwriter reporter. 
“When I go out to sell a prospect I try 
beforehand to have an appreciation of 
his insurance requirements. He regards 
me as his insurance expert and it is up 
to me to fulfill that expectation. I do 
not rest satisfied after I have sold some- 
one a single policy, nor do I go away 
with the thought that I was lucky to 
have placed what I did. Rather, I dis- 
cuss an insurance program with the cli- 
ent, learning hazards against which he 
has procured insurance and those he has 
left exposed. I point out to him the va- 
rious fire and casualty sideline policies 
which take care of a multitude of risks. 
When I depart this man knows what 
forms of insurance he should have, what 
forms are available and what they cost. 
lf he does not accept them he at least 
cannot come around all excited and in- 
dignant after a loss with the complaint 
that I failed to show him how he could 
have avoided this financial loss to him- 
self. 

“An insurance agent accepts an im- 
mense responsibility when he forms a 
contact with a client. The latter entrusts 
him with the solution of his insurance 
problems, with the protection of his 
property to the extent that he is will- 
ing and able to buy protection and the 
agent who is not qualified or not willing 


Office Fifty-six Years 


to do more than is required to get his 
premium is inexcusably negligent. 

“After a loss has occurred my agency 
does not assume the immediate position 
that the companies should pay all that 
they can possibly be induced to surren- 
der in the way of cash,” said Mr. Aus- 
tin. “I am an agent of my companies 
as well as the representative of my as- 
sureds. My duty is fair play for both 
sides. Naturally I strive to see that each 
loss is adjusted in full so far as a com- 
pany’s liability is apparent. But I make 
it a rule of this office that we will not 
condone any padding of an adjustment 
and we will not link ourselves with any 
loss having earmarks of being off color. 
There are too many loose claim settle- 
ments now because some agents feel 
their future prosperity rests more with 
their clients than with their companies 
and consequently they strive for as lib- 
eral adjustments as their companies will 
tolerate. Because this agency does not 
operate upon that biased basis I enjoy 
the confidence of the loss departments 
of my companies and am able to get 
claims settled with a minimum of delay 
and inconvenience. I have made a prac- 
tice of knowing personally and often in- 
timately the officers and department 
heads of my companies. These friendly 
relations redound to the benefits of my 
assureds as well as adding to the sum 
total of enjoyment I derive from life 
and from my business.” 

Big Future for Czsualty Lines 

The Albany area is a tremendous cen- 
ter of activity for casualty and surety 
companies. There is much new construc- 
tion work going on and because the New 
York State government has its offices in 
Albany the control of many construc- 
tion awards requiring surety bonds and 
liability policies rests there. The Aus- 
tin agency gets its share of this busi- 
ness and has three companies, already 
mentioned, into which to feed surety and 
casualty policies. Mr. Austin shows no 
hesitation in being optimistic about the 
future of the casualty business, believing 
the expansion will be more rapid there 
than in the side-lines of fire insurance. 
His own agency this year is showing an 
increase in casualty and surety premiums 
although the general trend for these par- 
ticular twelve months has been down- 
ward with many offices and companies. 
_ Through his banking, civic organiza- 
tion and club associations and through 
daily contacts with clients and prospects, 
Mr. Austin tries to keep his finger on 
the pulse of the people of Albany. As 
new insurance needs crvstallize he tries 
to anticipate them. He watches new 
developments and the changing mental 
reactions of the public in order to be 
prepared to render insurance service 
when there is a market for such pro- 
tection. Instead of keeping a little be- 
hind changes in the times he struggles 
to know in advance what is coming. 
Not only has Mr. Austin a slogan for 
his agency but he his a motto to guide 
those in his office who sell insurance. 
It is: “The man who wants the kernel 
must crack the nut.” His department 
heads and insurance salesmen must 
know their business from beginning to 
end and must not expect to get that 
business by staying in the office. Mr. - 
Austin is a staunch supporter of those 
who claim agents will get more business 
if they do more personal solicitation and 
not sit back at their desks and wait for 
brokers and solicitors to do. all the hus- 
tling after new accounts. While an agent 
must perform some underwriting tasks 
and supervise the management of his 

(Continued on page 22) 
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he Local Board As A Premium Booster 


By FOLLETT L. GREENO 


President, Underwriters Board of Rochester, N. Y., Inc. 


That the local board can be of genu- 
ine assistance to its members beyond 
the convention methods of holding reg- 
ular meetings, with the usual address by 
some expert, real or alleged, and the 
discussions and questions which ensue, 
has been demonstrated by our experience 
in the Underwriters Board of Rochester 
this year. 

Our first experiment was the estab- 
lishment last Fall of a course in Insur- 
ance Fundamentals, sponsored by_ the 
Board and conducted at the Y. M. C. A. 
Vocational School. We selected as in- 
structor for the class one of our own 
members, Theodore M. Childs, and the 
lectures were given by members of our 
3oard, company adjusters and field men 
who responded readily to our requests. 
The course was designed to provide a 
start toward acquiring a practical knowl- 
edge of insurance on the part of men 
and women desiring to enter the busi- 
ness; those already employed in insur- 
ance offices and those who, as purchasers 
of insurance, wished to obtain a better 
understanding of the subject. 

Repeat Course; Larger Enrollment 

That the course proved successful is 
evidenced by the fact that it is being 
repeated by the “Y” this Fall with a 
larger enrollment. Moreover, the Roch- 
ester Business Institute, our leading busi- 
ness college, has instituted a similar but 
somewhat broader course, which is also 
sponsored by our board and Mr. Childs 
is directing both classes. fs 

Thus, by the use of educational facili- 
ties, we are afforded an opportunity to 
break down sales-resistance by develop- 
ing a wider interest in and knowledge 
of insurance by the public. 

Our board has also been keen to take 
advantage of opportunities afforded by 
local events of public interest. For ex- 
ample: ; 

In September the Chamber of Com- 
merce launched a campaign to stimulate 
interest in the purchase of Rochester 
,products. We immediately passed reso- 
lutions endorsing the idea in‘the follow- 
ing language: 


7 





“Resolved, That the Underwriters 
Board of Rochester heartily endorses the 
‘Buy Rochester Products’ campaign of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 
The idea behind this contest, viz: to 
encourage the people of Rochester and 
vicinity to buy Rochester products, em- 
phasizing the advantages to be derived 
thereby, is a principle which we believe 
is applicable to all lines of business, es- 
pecially so to insurance. 

“Tt is to be regretted that some Roch- 
ester manufacturers and merchants who 
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endorse the principle of ‘Buy Rochester 
Products’ and who are taking part in 
sponsoring this contest, are unable them- 
selves to resist the lure of promised 
‘dividends’ and other _ profit-sharing 
schemes, and are purchasing insurance 
from mutual companies and reciprocals 
not represented locally and in mariy cases 
which are not authorized by the Insur- 





ance Department at Albany to do busi- 
ness in New York state.” 
Resolutions Widely Published 

These resolutions were published by the 
daily press and promptly acknowledged 
by the Chamber of Commerce, to the 
benefit of every local agent in our city. 

When the Rochester Real Estate 
Board, in October, conducted a “Better 
Homes and Building Exposition” in Con- 
vention Hall, the Underwriters Board 
took a booth and set up an educational 
exhibit under the title of “Better Pro- 
tection For Better Homes.” Various 
charts and photographs were displayed 
showing fake insurance schemes and pit- 
falls to be avoided and the different kinds 
of cover which protect the home and its 
furnishings. 

It so happened that, just a week or 
so prior to the exhibit, a representative 
of the New York State Insurance De- 
partment was in Rochester to enforce 
collection, by suit, in some 500 cases, of 
assessments levied in the liquidation of 
certain defunct mutual liability insur- 
ance companies. Armed with the infor- 
mation thus provided by this event, we 
prepared a pamphlet entitled “Your 
Home At Stake,” which we distributed 
to the thousands of spectators who vis- 
ited our booth. This pamphlet attracted 
attention throughout the state and has 
proved a powerful antidote to mutual 
and reciprocal propaganda. 

Space does not permit further details 
of how our board has assisted the lo- 
cal agent, but we have received many 
instances of new business acquired and 
renewals saved from outside and mutu- 
al competition by our local board ac- 
tivities such as I have briefly described. 

Other Aids 
Other valuable and proven aids have 


een: 

Monthly Bulletins to members. 

Advertising program in the daily news- 
papers, consisting of display ads on var- 
ious kinds of insurance, all stressing the 
value of dealing with the local agent 
and containing a complete roster of the 
board members. 

Our mailing circulars, 
counteract the direct-mail advertising of 


designed ta‘ 


mutual assessment and non-agency con‘ 
panies which circularize automobile own- 
ers and policyholders every Spring. 

Co-operation with our public institu 
tions, banks and civic clubs and organiza 
tions. 

All of these things can be done b 
a local board for the local agent in 
manner and with effect that it woul! 
be impossible for the local agent to ac- 
complish by himself. 

In the pamphlet, “Your Home At 
Stake,” widely distributed by the Un- 
derwriters Board of Rochester, facts ar: 
given of more than 79,000 who have been 
assessed to the extent of $20,000,000 
They were members of mutual insurance 
companies in liquidation as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1927. The following explanation 
and advice are, given: 

“This pamphlet is published for the 
purpose of enlightening the citizens of 
Rochester and vicinity regarding their 
liability when insuring in assessment mu- 
tual companies. (This does not refer to 
life insurance companies.) 

“There are many technicalities in in- 
surance law, with which the average man 
is not familiar and require court inter- 
pretation. 

“In a liquidation action by the State 
Insurance Department to close out a de- 
funct mutual insurance company, it is 
not necessary to notify the policyholders 
of assessments within one year after the 
expiration or cancellation of the policy, 
section 346 of the Insurance Law not 
applying in liquidation proceedings. 
Beha vs. Weinstock, 247 N. Y. 221 Court 
of Appeals. Motion for leave to re- 
argue denied, 247 N. Y. (memo) 68, and 
there can be no question about the legal 
liability of the members of these com- 
panies for the assessments. 

“Under the decision the Commissioner 
of Insurance is now serving summons 
and taking judgment against policyhold- 
ers of the assessment mutual companies 
shown in this circular. More than 500 
policyholders in Rochester have been 
sued to date. 

“Don’t forget that your automobile lia- 
bility insurance is for the protection of 
your home.” 
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office his principal duty is to develop 
contacts personally with assureds and 


prospects. 
It is not unnatural in view of the 
foregoing that Mr. Austin should be 


a militant advocate of agency qualifica- 
tion laws. He has served in the agency 
qualification and legislative committees 
of. the New York State Association of 
Local Agents and has conferred on nu- 
merous occasions with the successive 
New York State insurance superintend- 
ents with the hope of getting such leg- 
islation through the senate and chamber 
at Albany. Within the last year the leg- 
islature jiassed a brokers’ qualification 
law, which will demand a greater knowl- 
edge of insurance matters on the part of 
applicants for licenses, and agents 
throughout the state are hopeful of get- 
ting an agents’ qualification law through 
in the not too distant future. 


Putting Insurance on Higher Plane 


“Selling insurance ought to be placed 
upon a higher plane than it is today,” 
Mr. Austin told the reporter with some 
emphasis. “Insurance company policies 
. are accepted as collateral in savings 
banks and other financial institutions. 
They are a substitute for the original 


money in case of a loss, and they should 
be sald intelligently. Practically all banks 
today ask about insurance on mortgaged 
property, but the bank employes them- 
selves are not equipped by training or 
experience to analyze insurance policies. 
They know the worth of the property on 
which they lend money but what hap- 
pens if that property is burned and the 
insurance is faulty, inadequate or for 
some reason void? The depositors in 
the bank are the ultimate losers. Such 
thrift should not be exposed to danger 
through the actions of one licensed to 
sell insurance but who does not know 
his business properly. The greed for 
premium income on the part of many 
insurance companies has brought about 
the appointment of this host of agents 
who know hardly anything about insur- 
ance but who get their licenses because 
they control a certain amount of busi- 
ness. When such agents get in trouble 
with their policyholders the public re- 
action is bad for all agents. We who 
make a life-long and full time business 
of insurance are made to stand the criti- 
cism aroused by the unintelligent and 
blundering action of some persons who 
should never have been permitted to get 
agents’ licenses.” 


Mr. Austin has carried out his ideas 
on qualification in his own office. The 
head of his casualty department was un- 
til recently superintendent of agents of 
one of the large casualty companies in 
the New York metropolitan area. He 
left that position to join this agency in 
Albany for the reason that Mr. Austin 
wanted an experienced expert to super- 
vise casualty lines. Mr. Austin says it 
is more profitable for him to engage a 
high-priced employe than to risk costly 
errors in the conduct of his business. His 
premium income is growing, he states, 
because he has imbued confidence in the 
people who do business with him. 


Meets State Fund Competition 


Ability to render insurance service 
from a time prior to the closing of a 
policy until a loss is settled fully has 
reduced to a minimum the competition 
Austin & Co. gets from the workmen’s 
compensation fund operated by New 
York State. Although the offices of the 
state fund are in Albany and the com- 
petition for compensation lines is active 
Mr. Austin contends that he offsets the 
cost differential in favor of the state 
fund by granting service under his con- 
tracts which is not possible for the state 
fund to render. 

Mr. Austin was asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter for his ideas on the selling 
of automobile insurance, that being a 
big source of premium income in Al- 


a 
bany. He said he urged: his clients to 
buy all five forms of auto insurance, but 
with the $50 deductible clause attached 
to the collision policy. Full cover colli- 
sion is too expensive for the ordinary 
car owner. For liability covers he claims 
that for the average driver limits of 
$10,000 and $20,000 are sufficient. He 
does not urge higher limits because the 
courts in Albany rarely ever give a ver- 
dict for more than $10,000 on one per- 
son. For officials in public service who 
by virtue of their wealth or their public 
position might be made targets for big 
damage suits, Mr. Austin believes in 
automobile liability policies with somc- 
what larger limits. The point of citing 
these is that Mr. Austin does not desire 
to sell limits obviously in excess of what 
are required in that section of the coun- 


try. 
Backs Local Boards 

Mr. Austin urges agents to support 
the local organizations of their own bus’- 
ness. He is vice-president of the Albany 
local board and.is a member of the New 
York State Association of Local Agen:s 
and of the National Association of I:- 
surance Agents. His father was tke fir t 


president of the Albany board when 
was founded in 1872. An interesting fa 
about the Albany board is that it enjoys 
the distinction of holding a charter fro: 
the New York State Government. 
Another secret of the success of Au 
(Continued on page 34) 
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cA Co-Operative Agency Leader 


Principles Which Have Built Up a $3,500,000 Premium Office For Lawton-Byrne-Bruner In St. Loui:; 
Young and Successful Producers Merged Their Forces; Heavy Advertising Space Users 


The co-operative principle practically 
applied in a period of less than fifteen 
years has built one of the dominant 
general insurance agencies of the Mid- 
dle West, in many ways the leading of- 
fice of its kind in the city of St. Louis— 
the Lawton- Byrne- Bruner Insurance 
Agency Co.—which today holds the 
lease on the entire twelfth floor of the 
Pierce building, occupying the entire half 
block between Chestnut and _ Pine 
streets on the east side of Fourth street, 
the real insurance center of the Mound 
city. 

Founded on February 1, 1914, as the 
Lawton-Bruner Agency Co. and ex- 
panded. on July 1 of the same year as 
the Lawton-Byrne- Bruner Insurance 
Agency Co. through consolidation with 
William M. Byrne & Co. this agency 
today is producing upwards of $3,500,000 
in net premiums annually compared 
with $400,000 for the first year of its ex- 
istence. 


Widely Known Agency 


For some years prior to the forma- 
tion of Lawton-Bruner Agency Co., Jos- 
eph E. Lawton was an insurance broker 
in St. Louis, placing his business through 
the Charles L. Crane Agency Co. 

He had built up a nice clientele, but at 
that time did not seriously consider the 
formation of his own agency, and even 
in 1901 when his son, Carl S. Lawton, 
graduated from Princeton University and 
decided to adopt insurance as his life’s 
profession the father had no thought of 
opening his own offices. 

For some two years Carl S. was as- 
sociated with his father in insurance 
brokerage, also placing his personal busi- 
ness with the Charles L. Crane Agency 

oO. 

In 1903 the Lawtons decided to 
branch out and the insurance agency of 
J. E. Lawton & Son opened an office 
at 1401 Pierce building. The Lawtons 
were progressive in thought and hard 
workers and their business grew. 

John A. Bruner was a vice-president 
for the Charles L. Crane Agency Co. 
and through that connection had become 
intimately acquainted with Joseph E. 
Lawton and later with his son, Carl S. 
Lawton. 


Insurance Sales Stars Get Together 


Among the younger but successful in- 
surance brokers of St. Louis at that pe- 
riod were John I. Day, Leske E. Bright, 
David D. Metcalfe and Russell F. Haus- 
mann. All had loyal clients and a nice 
class of business. Through conferences 
they reached the conclusion that it 
would be mutually advantageous for 
them to form a general insurance agency, 
but along somewhat different lines than 
generally prevail in such organizations. 
The Lawton-Bruner Agency Co. opened 
for business on February 1, 1914, as the 
result of that meeting of minds. It suc- 
ceeded J. E. Lawton & Son and took in 
John A. Bruner, John I. Day, Leslie E. 
Bright, David D. Metcalfe and Russell 
F. Hausmann. 

Day because of the peculiar charac- 
ter of his personal business retired from 
the firm about 1915 but has continued 
as a broker for the agency, while Jos- 
eph E, Lawton died in 1916 and John 
A. Bruner died in April, 1927. Since the 
formation of the original company Sid- 
ney Cook, William Ebrecht, Russell E. 
Lortz, Thomas L. Farrington, Randall 
Foster and Arthur A. Joraschky, all of 
whom had been brokers for the office, 
were admitted as stockholders. 

As stated at the outset of this article 
the truly remarkable success of the Law- 


ton-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency Co. 
has been due .to the practical applica- 
tion of the co-operative principle. Al- 
though stockholders in a duly organized 
Missouri corporation and enjoying. the 
legal advantages of such an arrangement, 
each member of the firm at the same 
time has retained his individuality com- 
pletely and has every incentive to in- 
crease his personal production volume as 
the freest of free lance brokers. 

The agency as a corporation has the 
minimum capitalization permitted under 
the Missouri laws, $2,000, and just how 
the twenty shares of capital stock is dis- 
tributed has no real bearing. In fact 
it is trusteed for the mutual protection 
of all concerned and each member of the 
firm has an equal voice in its affairs. For 


Lawton-Byrne-Bruner 
sou a 


URAN 





ST. LOUIS 


the same reason the election of officers 
is merely perfunctory and intended sole- 
ly to comply with the Missouri statutes 
for similar corporations. The laws re- 
quire that a corporation shall have a 
president, treasurer and secretary and 
after such offices were distributed the 
other stockholders were elected vice- 
presidents. For personal business rea- 
sons this gives each a certain prestige 
among clients. But just among them- 
selves the office that an individual stock- 
holder holds has no significance. 
Personal Production Key to Success 


Personal production is the key to the 
success of Lawton-Byrne-Bruner. From 
the business turned in by each member 
of the firm the agency retains a certain 
overriding commission that is used to 
take care of the necessary general ex- 
penses of an agency of its kind. A 
somewhat larger commission is charged 
each broker placing business with the 
firm. 

At the close of the year any excess 
surplus is divided among the stockhold- 
ers in the form of a dividend in strict 
accordance with the volume of personal 
business produced during the year. 

Another rather unique application of 
this co-operative idea is that in lieu of 
a larger capital as the agency business 
grew in volume each member of the firm 
is required to place into the general sur- 
plus account each year a sum equal to 
10% of his annual personal business for 
the preceding twelve months. This ac- 
count is now in excess of $200,000 and 
has enabled the agency to meet prompt- 
ly all its company balances and other 
running expenses and to discount all its 
bills, thus effecting every possible sav- 


v 


ing and resulting in a maximum of ef- 
ficiency at a minimum of cost. 
Part Played by Hartford A. & I. 

The officials of the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity have claimed much of the 
credit for the formation of the Lawton- 
Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency Co. 
and justly they are entitled to such con- 
sideration. 

In the early part of 1914 the Hart- 
ford company was seeking a general 
agency to handle its business in the St. 
Louis field. At that time Lawton- 
Bruner Agency Co. occupied about one- 
third of the seventh floor of the Pierce 
building while William M. Byrne & Co. 
had about the same amount of space on 
the same floor. Overtures were made 
and the consolidation of the two offices 
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as Lawton-Byrne- Bruner Insurance 
Agency Co. was the result. The com- 
bined agency became a local agency for 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 

The companies now represented by 
this progressive office are: American 
Central, Bankers & Shippers, Central 
States, Chicago Commonwealth, Du- 
buque, Eagle, Star & British Dominions, 
Equitable F. & M., Fire Association, 
Globe & Rutgers, Hartford Fire, New 
England, New Haven Underwriters, 
New Jersey, Palatine, Patriotic, Royal 
Exchange, State of Pennsylvania, Sun 
Underwriters, United States, Hartford 
A. & I., Hartford Live Stock, Merchants 
& Manufacturers, Public Fire. Some 
special business is given Lloyd’s under- 
writers, while life insurance of the 
agency is placed with several prominent 
companies. 

The departments maintained by the 


agency are these: fire, life, liability, 
plate glass and burglary, automobile, 
surety, accounting, inspection, claims, 


aviation, marine and all risks. 

The Premium Record 
_ As stated the business of this agency 
in its first year approximated $400,000. 
Its record from year to year beginning 
with 1922 shows how consistently it has 
progressed. 


Year Net Premium Income 
RE ee aN, $1,843,719.05 
MIE sacra SiStah eRe EIS 2,260,132.61 
| AL Ree Sanne rere 2,349,918.91 
BBO Eo petite haere te 2,535,364.21 
Ma PA De oto Nce ia a eee eee 3,114,653.54 
NT Are Sona! Wns en ee 3,224,404.52 
1928 (estimated) ..... 3,500,000.00 


While maintaining the best traditions 
of insurance the Lawton-Byrne-Bruner 


organization has kept always abreast .j 
modern thought, and from time to tire 
has had to enlarge its office space. 

In 1917 it moved to the twelfth flo r 
of the Pierce building taking over thc 
half of that floor formerly occupied by 
William H. Markham & Co., and in 19/2 
the remainder of the twelfth floor was 
leased. 

The agency was the first in St. Louis 
to seriously take up newspaper advertis- 
ing as a means of building business. This 
was in 1914 and the advertising depart- 
ment of the Hartford advised how the 
copy should be placed and prepared the 
cuts and ads. The advertising budget 
of the office is approximately $7,500 an- 
nually, but on special occasions, such as 
the emergency caused by the tornado of 
September 29, 1927, extra newspaper 
space was used. 


How Advertising Is Handled 


A special committee composed of 
David D. Metcalfe, chairman, and two 
other members of the firm handled the 
advertising. 

Every Wednesday morning in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat the largest news- 
paper west of Chicago the agency car- 
ries three and one-half inches by two 
columns. 

This particular piece of copy is very 
cleverly arranged to tie-in with a se- 
ries of special advertisements which the 
Globe-Democrat itself is using to adver- 
tise insurance. The signature Lawton- 
Byrne-Bruner is so designed and placed 
the average reader of the newspaper be- 
lieves that the larger copy prepared by 
the “Globe-Democrat” is part of the 
agency’s ad. The result is the office gets 
the advantage of twenty-two inches of 
advertising while paying for but seven. 
It accomplished this by being the first 
office to recognize the value of the 
Globe-Democrat’s campaign and_ the 
newspaper has very courteously retained 
the special position for the Lawton- 
Byrne-Bruner copy. 

The names of the firm members and 
all the brokers with the agency are used 
in this advertisement. The agency as 
such pays 25% of the cost and the bal- 
ance is assessed against the various in- 
dividuals in equal shares. 

In addition regular copy is carried in 
the “Globe-Democrat” and also in the 
St. Louis “Star,” a leading afternoon 
newspaper, during nine months of the 
year. Usually two columns by eight 
inches is used in the “Globe-Democrat” 
on Monday mornings and in the “Star” 
on Thursday afternoons. However, on 
occasions the space in the “Star” is split 
up into single column ads and _ placed 
on three days in, the week. 


Illuminated Sign Boards 


On Locust Boulevard, the principal! 
east and west automobile thoroughfare 
of St. Louis, the agency had placed a 
large illuminated sign board. The cur- 
rent copy on this board features the 
Hartford Fire Demon. 

In the morning business men on their 
way to work as they near Twenty-secon'! 
street on Locust Boulevard get thi: 
flash: 

“Help Banish this Fire Demon,” th 
familiar Hartford hellion, and the nam: 
Lawton-Byrne-Bruner. It constantly re 
minds the readers that the firm are in- 
surance underwriters and engineers lc 
cated in the Pierce building and th 
kinds of insurance handled, fire, tornad: 
automobile, casualty, life, accident an: 
health. 

By using the fire demon design 0: 


(Continued on page 57) 
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So often the agent on the firing line is 
stumped for the answer to an important 
question on policy definitions, points at 


law or underwriting practices. It is for 
this reason that The Red Book has 
grouped below the questions and answers 
to a wide range of problems that come up 
constantly in local agency offices through- 
out the country. The Red Book is in- 
debted to the Insurance Institute of Am- 
erica for its courtesy and co-operation in 
furnishing this material. 

Question: What do you understand by 
contingent liability? Give an instance 
where it would be desirable. 

Answer: Contingent liability protec- 
tion affords protection to an employer for 
his direct or indirect liability for damages 
and claims for damages arising from ac- 
cidents in which are involved cars owned 
and hired individually by employes, but 
which are used in the business of the em- 
ployer. As an example, a wholesale gro- 
cery concern employs salesmen who use 
their own cars while performing their du- 
ties as salesmen. 

Contingent liability cover is most desir- 
able for the wholesale grocery concern in 
order that such concern can be protected 
against liability which it might be forced 
to assume as a result of the operation of 
its salesmen’s cars while acting within the 
scope of their employment. 

Question: An Automobile policy is 
written for $5,000/$10,000 limits. (a) An 
accident to one person results in a judg- 
ment for the injured of $4,500. The 
company spends $700 in investigation and 
trial expenses. What is the total amount 
the company is liable for under its policy? 

(b) Four persons are injured in one 
accident. Four judgments are obtained 
against the car owner—one for $7,000 and 
three for $1,000 each. How much would 
the insurance company pay? 

Answer: The company is liable for the 
total amount of $5,200. Investigation and 
trial expenses constitute expenditures 
which must be assumed by the company 
in addition to the limits of protection set 
forth in the policy. 

The insuring company would pay a to- 
tal of $8,000. While it is true $10,000 ap- 
plies under the second limit, the policy 
provides, through the use of the phrase, 
“and subject to the same limit for each 
erson,” that $5,000 is the maximum limit 
any person could collect irrespective of 
whether the accident involved one or 
nore persons. Therefore, the company 
vould be liable to the extent of $5,000 in 
he case where judgment was rendered 
or $7,000 and would, in addition, have 
o pay the other three judgments of $1,000 
ach, making a total settlement of $8,000. 

Question: Why ts it not considered 
100d underwriting to issue accident poli- 
cles providing weekly indemnity for an 
wnlimited period to artists, musicians, 

entists, surgeons, stenographers, chiro- 

ractors, osteopaths, or chiropodists? 

Answer: Because companies have, in 
he past, experienced unusually high loss 





ratios in these occupations due to the fact 
that a mere finger injury causes total dis- 
ability, resulting in claim payments under 
these occupations for very substantial 
amounts as compared with small payments 
for similar injuries sustained by those 
who could perform some other business 
duties and a finger injury would result 
usually in partial disability only. 

Question: What is the difference be- 
tween an injury from means which are 
accidental, and an injury where only the 
result is accidental? 

Answer: Voluntary over-exertion 
where there is no fall, slip or other ele- 
ment of accident may, as a result, pro- 
duce injuries which would not be cov- 
ered under an accident policy. If, in an 
attempt to move or lift a heavy object, 
the insured falls or slips, we have the 
element of accidental means as well as 
accidental result. 


Question: In the event of cancellation 
of a workmen’s compensation policy, how 
is the premium adjusted: 

(a) When cancellation is at the request 
of the insurance company? 

(b) When cancellation is at the request 
of the policyholder? 

Answer: (a) When a workmen’s com- 
pensation policy is cancelled at the request 
of the insurance carrier, the premium is 
adjusted on a pro rata basis, i. e., a pre- 
mium is paid on the payroll expended 
during the exact period of coverage. 

(b) If a policy is cancelled at the re- 
quest of the policyholder, the premium is 
adjusted according to the short rate table, 
i. e., the premium is so adjusted that in- 
stead of paying on the payroll expended 
during the exact period of. coverage, a 
slight penalty is imposed upon the policy- 
holder. The insurance carrier is entitled 
to this added premium because it incurred 
certain expenses when the policy was is- 
sued upon the assumption that the policy 
would remain in force for a year and 
thus produce an annual premium. As this 
plan is frustrated by the policyholder, he 
should reimburse the carrier for its ac- 
tual expenditures. 

Ouestion: What should be the under- 
writing attitude of a new casualty insur- 
ance company toward workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance risks? 


Answer: ‘The question of a new cas- 
ualty insurance company’s attitude toward 
workmen’s compensation insurance is a 
controversial one. The first problem to 
be decided is whether the new company 
shall or shall not write this form of in- 
surance, considering its unprofitableness 
for the past number of years. Many com- 
panies feel that they can go into the cas- 
ualty business confining themselves to 
those lines on which they have a fair 
chance to make a profit, and permitting 
some other company to worry about the 
unfavorable business. 

However, it has been demonstrated 
that this does not work out so well, for 
no company is going to write an unprofit- 
able class of business unless it is assured 


of receiving a sufficient portion of profit- 
able business to offset its losses on the 
business which is not so attractive. Con- 
sequently, the company that writes com- 
pensation and other forms included in the 
“accommodation’ class is very apt to con- 
trol the bulk of the “cream” as well. 

What the company is trying to accom- 
plish, of course, needs to be considered. 
If the company is going to be satisfied 
to do business on a small scale making a 
limited profit, it might be able to get 
along without writing compensation. How- 
ever, if the company has any ambition to 
take its place among the leading carriers, 
it is almost indispensable that it write this 
form as well as all other forms in gen- 
eral demand from casualty insurance 
companies. 

After deciding that it shall write com- 
pensation business, the new company has 
the problem of determining whether it 
shall go into the business on a limited 
scale or whether it shall adopt a fairly 
liberal underwriting attitude. The experi- 
ence of the past seems to demonstrate 
that to limit compensation business by 
size of premiums and to a small percent- 
age in its relation to other lines is just 
as disastrous, if not more so, as 
splurging. 

In the first place, such a policy is in 
violation of one of the elementary laws of 
insurance requiring a diversification of 
risks, and second, does not provide suf- 
ficient volume to absorb the catastrophe 
loss which is almost certain to occur. 
Probably, the best answer would be to fix 
the percentage of compensation premiums 
to be written at a figure, which when 
considered in connection with all lines as 
a whole. would leave a small underwrit- 
ing profit. This is the attitude that the 
newer progressive companies have as- 
sumed. 

Ouestion: Name five fundamental prin- 
ciples which should govern the underwrit- 
ing of workmen’s compensation risks. 

Answer: In underwriting workmen’s 
compensation insurance risks many prin- 
ciples must be observed, among which the 
following are important: 

1. Consideration of the industrial clas- 
sification of the risk: The underwriter, 
as a result of his past experience and the 
compiled statistical experience which is 
available, must determine whether the 
classification of the risk is such that he 
wishes to insure it. In doing this he not 
only uses facts but also relies to some 
extent upon personal judgment. 

2. Examination of the past experience 
of the individual risk: Where informa- 
tion is available concerning the past ex- 
perience of an individual risk, this should 
be scrutinized. In many cases, even 
though the general class of business rep- 
resented by an individual risk may he de- 
sirable, an individual risk for one reason 
or another may not be acceptable. 

3. The past record of the individual 
risk should be analyzed not only from 
the standpoint of statistics which will dis- 
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close information concerning the fre- 
quency and severity of accidents, but also 
to determine the reputation of the policy- 
holder for co-operation in such matters 
as accident prevention, payroll audits and 
the payment of premiums. 

4. The premium for the risk should 
be determined and should then be weighed 
in relation to the hazard of the risk. 
Frequently, the established premium may 
seem too low. Then, unless the under- 
writer can discover some way to obtain 
a higher premium, he has no alternative 
except to decline the risk. Or the estab- 
lished premium may seem too high, in 
which case the underwriter should ex- 
ercise his ingenuity to obtain a lower pre- 
mium by legitimate means. 

5. The location of the risk may make 
it undesirable, particularly if the risk is 
so situated that it is difficult to obtain 
proper medical, hospital and surgical at- 
tention for employes who may be injured. 

6. The source of the business should 
be considered, particularly by a company 
which deals through agents. Often 
business which is not particularly desir- 
able may be accepted from an agent 
whose other business its well diversified 
and produces a favorable loss ratio. 

7. Much the same study may be made 
where the workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance of a particular policyholder is only a 
small part of the total business placed 
with the company and where, therefore, 
the desirability of other collateral lines 
must be considered. Where a large pol- 
icyholder has many different forms of in- 
surance with an individual carrier, his 
risk should be viéwed in a broad way 
and the workmen’s compensation cover- 
age should not he disassociated from 
cther forms of coverage. 

Question: If, at the time of an acci- 
dent, ihe employer had insurance in two 
different companies, how would liability 
be determined, and which company would 
be held liable? 

Answer: The standard workmen’s 
compensation and employer’s liability pol- 
icy contains a provision covering this 
point. If the employer carries any other 
insurance covering a claim under his pol- 
icy with Companv X he may not recover 
from Company X a larger proportion of 
such claim than the sum insured under 
the policy issued by Company X bears to 
the whole amount of valid and collectible 
insurance. If, therefore, two different 
companies are involved liability would be 
joint and each company would have to 
pay one-half of the total loss. 

Ouestion: What obligation, if anv, has 
the insurance carrier to the policyholder 
for suits or claims which are obviously 
fraudulent? 

Answer: The standard workmen’s 
compensation and employers’ liability pol- 
icv as its name implies, protects the em- 
plover not only for his obligation under 
workmen’s compensation laws but also for 
any liability which he may have to em- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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“Additions Ghereto--Adjoining and Communicating” 





Companies Frequently Asked To Explain The Definition Of This Sentence In The Standard Policy 


By THOMAS F. BUCHANAN 
General Adjuster. Aetna (Fire) 


This is a subject that has been fre- 
quently passed upon by the courts, and 
the decisions have, in the main, been 
very broad. It might be of assistance, 
in explaining the definition of the phrase 
to give an idea of some of these court 


decisions in order to form a basis to 


work from. 


“Joyce on Insurance,” Vol. 3, page 
4739, says: 

“The policy may by express terms in- 
clude connected buildings, structures, or 
additions; or the term ‘building, factory 
or warehouse’ may by implication include 
other buildings or structures so connect- 
ed with the main building as to be actu- 
ally a part thereof, and in the case of 
factories or other buildings devoted to 
particular uses, it may be evident that 
certain connected buildings were neces- 
sary to the continued occupation of the 
main building, and were therefore evi- 
dently contemplated as included in the 
description as a part of the property in- 
tended to be insured, and so under cer- 
tain circumstances parol evidence will be 
admitted that connected buildings were 
intended to be included. Thus, where a 
policy was effected upon a brick build- 
ing, used as a ‘tobacco factory and 
warchouse,’ it was held competent to 
show by parol evidence that the policy 
was intended to include a room which 
was connected with the main building 
by bridges and used as a part of the fac- 
torv. (Harris v. Aetna Ins. Co. 1 Cinc., 
Ohio 361; Georgia Home Ins. Co. v. 
Mavfield Planing Mills (Hanover Fire 
Ins. Co. v. Mayfield Planing: Mills)—Kv. 
_119 S. W. 1190, 38 Ins. L. J. 871, 873.) 

“So insurance on a grain ‘elevator, 
buildings, and additions’ will extend to 
and include a building through which all 
the grain is received into or discharsed 
from the warehouse, although such build- 
ing is only attached to the elevator 
proper by boards nailed to both struc- 
tures and thev are two and a half feet 
apart. (Cargill v. Millers & Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Ins. @. 33 Minn. 90, 22 
N. W. 6. See also Pettit v. State Ins. 
Co. 41 Minn. 299, 43 N. W. 378.) Soa 
building described as a ‘car factory,’ the 
policy being upon goods therein, in- 
cludes goods in a wing connected with 
the main building by an opening through 
the wall usually closed by an iron door, 
where both the wing and main building 
are known as the car factory and are 
both used for manufacturing cars. 
(Blake v. Exchange Mutual Ins. Co. 12 
Grav (78 Mass.) 265.) So a policy on 
a brick store will include a wooden shed 
or awning projected over the sidewalk 
supported on pillars sunk into the ground 
on the farther side and having rafters 
extended into the brick wall of the build- 
ing. (Commercial Fire Ins. Co. v. Allen, 
80 Ala. 571, 1 So. 202.) 


The Term “One Building” 


“And the term ‘one building’ in a pol- 
icy will include an entire structure under 
one common outer wall which is under 
one management and control and de- 
voted to the same use, although it is a 
warchouse five stories high, divided into 
three compartments on each floor by two 
main partition walls, with doors eight 
feet square connecting the several com- 
partments on each floor; and a custom 
of a particular place to class certain 
stories as distinct buildings and risks 
will not bind the parties to an insurance 


effected in another place in the absence 
of proof that the custom was known to 
said parties. (German-American Ins. 
Co. v. Commercial Fire Ins. Co..95 Ala. 
469, 16 L. R. A. 291, 21 Ins. L. J. 262, 11 
So. 117.) So an engine room and its con- 
tents located at a distance of twenty- 
two feet from the mill, connected there- 
with by a shaft for transmitting power 
and by a spout for carrying shavings, is 
covered by a policy upon a planing-mill 
and addition and machinery therein, es- 
pecially where there is no evidence of 
any other addition, and even though 
there be a roadway separating the build- 
ings. (Home Mutual Ins. Co. v. Roe, 
71 Wis. 33, 36 N. W. 594 (annotated 
case); see also Georgia Home Ins. Co. 
v. Mayfield Planing Mills (Hanover 
Mayfield Planing Mills) 


Fire Ins. Co. v. 
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—Ky.—119, S. W. 1190, 38 Ins. L. J. 871.) 

“Again, a storeroom used for family 
stores and other things used for family 
purposes is and which close to an in- 
sured dwelling but not directly attached 
to the main building is an ‘addition’ with- 


in the words, ‘dwelling and additions’ 
which are insured. (Tate v. Jasper Coun- 
ty Farmers’ Mutual Ins. Co., 133 Mo. 


App. 584, 113 S. W. 659, 38 Ins. L. J. 
74.) So outhouses will be held included 
within the word ‘additions’ under a pol- 
icy upon a ‘frame building and addi- 
tions’ where it appears that the parties 
so intended; for the word ‘additions’ 
will in such case be given a broader 
meaning than that of something attach- 
ed to the building. (Ideal Pump & Man- 
ufacturing Co. v. American Central Ins. 
Co. 167 Mo. App. 566, 152 S. W. 408.) 
And where, in order that a_ building, 
which is connected by an enclosed pas- 
sageway with the main building may be 
covered, assurer’s agent cancels the pol- 
icv and issues another on the ‘building 
and its additions adjoining and commun- 
icating with their foundations’ it will in- 
clude said connected structure, especially 
so where there is no other building to 
which ‘additions’ could apply. (Shep- 
ard v. Germania Fire Ins. Co. 165 Mich. 
172. 33, L. R.A. CN. 'S.). 186, and. note, 
130 N. W. 626, 40 Ins. L. J. 941.) So 
a policy on an hotel and additions cov- 
ers a two story sample room connected 





with a covered board walk and used 
for storage and for the display of their 
goods by commercial travelers, who are 
guests of the hotel. (Interstate Fire Ins. 
Co. v. Nelson, 105 Miss. 437, 62 So. 425.) 
A carriage house and stable is also cov- 
ered by insurance on ‘one two-story 
frame dwelling and additions thereto, 
with shingle roof’ used as a dwelling in- 
cluding the foundation, gas and water 
pipes, etc—where they are under the 
same shingle roof that covers the dwel- 
single row of studding, while the second 
ling, and are partitioned off only by a 
story is divided by a different arrange- 
ment of partitions, and over the carriage 
house is a bedroom occupied by a hired 
man, which is supplied with gas and oth- 
er conveniences, and furnished like other 
parts of the house. (Hannan v. Wil- 
liamsburgh City Fire Ins. Co. 81 Mich. 
556, L. R. A. 127, 45 N. W. 1120.) And 
where the main floor of a building used 
as a stable is extended by an excavation, 
partly of unoccupied higher ground, and 
planked over, and is partly under an- 
other building on higher ground, it is 
within the intent of the words ‘additions 
attached thereto,’ as the word ‘attached’ 
means ‘connected with’ or ‘joined to.’” 

“Richards on Insurance,” third edition, 
Page 289 says: 

“The word ‘additions’ is frequently 
used both in the description of the prop- 
erty, if one or more buildings, and also 
in a special privilege, commonly at- 
tached, permitting ‘additions, alterations, 
and repairs.’ This word is held to have 
a more restricted meaning when the sub- 
ject of insurance is a single building, or 
a building insured by separate amount; 
(Peoria Sugar Ref. Co. v. People’s Fire 
Ins. Co., 24 Fed. 773, Franklin Ins. Co. 
v. Hollerick (Ky.) 49 S. W. 1066; Forbes 
v. Am. Ins. Co., 164 Mass. 402, 41 N. E. 
656; Hannan v. Williamsburgh City F. 
Ins. Co., 81 Mich. 556, 45 N. W. 1120; 
Evanston Golf Club v. Home Ins. Co., 
119 Mo. App. 175, 95 S. W. 980) though 
sometimes, even in that event, the cir- 
cumstances may warrant a broad con- 
struction including an independent and 
additional structure. (Cargill v. Millers 
Ins. Co. 33 Minn. 90, 22 N. W. 6; 
Phoenix Ins. Co. v. Martin (Miss.) ,16 So. 
417; Rickerson v. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 
149 N. Y. 307, 43 N. E. 856 (a separate 
five-story rear factory, held, covered, 
though the front was a store and dwell- 
ing); Maisel v. Fire Assn. of Phila., 59 
App. Div. 461, 69 N. Y. Supp. 181 (the 
rear was for a depth of only about two 
inches on the lot mentioned) ; Carpenter 
v. Allemania Ins. Co., 156 Pa. St. 37, 26 
Atl. 718; Cummins v. German-Am. Ins. 
Co. 197 Pa. St. 62, 46 Atl. 902; Home 
Ins. Co. v. Roe, 71 Wis. 33, 36, N. W. 
594.) But where the insurance is upon 
a factory or mill, and particularly if the 
policies are in blanket form, as is fre- 
quently the case, that is, each in one 
lump amount upon the entire group of 
buildings and contents, then the word 
‘additions’ may reasonably signify ‘an ad- 
dition to the plant,’ and may include an 
entirely separate and independent build- 
ing added to the property described. 
(Arlington Mfg. Co. v. Colonial Ins. Co., 
180 N. Y. 337, 73 N. E. 34. Contra, Ar- 
lington Mfg. Co. v. Norwich Union F. 
Ins. Co., 107 Fed. 662. 46 C. C. A. 542 
(facts the same as in the later case cited 
first). And see Southwest L. & Z. Co. 
v. Phoenix Ins. Co., 27 Mo. App. 446; 
Marsh v. N. H. Ins. Co., 70 N. H. 590, 
49 Atl. 88; Marsh v. Concord Ins. Co.,, 


71 N. H. 253, 51 Atl. 898; Griffing Iror: 
Co. v. L. & L. & G. Ins. Co. 68 N. J 
L. 368, 54 Atl. 409; Home Mut. Ins. Co 
v. Roe, 71 Wis. 33, 36 N. W. 594.) 


An Arlington (N. J.) Loss 


“For instance, the Arlington Manufac- 
turing Company had over forty policies, 
each a blanket, on the buildings and their 
contents together constituting their man- 
ufacturing establishment at Arlington, 
N. J., two buildings alone out of sixteen 
being excepted for special reasons, and 
the contents of only one of them being 
excepted. Many companies were on the 
risk, and the description of the property 
and also special clauses were contained 
in a printed rider, a copy of which was 
attached to each policy. The description 
in the rider enumerated the buildings 
which were standing when the rider was 
prepared and alluded to a map on file 
with the broker which also portrayed the 
buildings enumerated in the rider. Every 
policy also contained a 100% coinsurance 
clause. One of the special clauses in 
the rider was a privilege to make ‘addi- 
tions, alterations and repairs, the policy 
to cover thereon and therein.’ For sev- 
eral years new and independent struc- 
tures had been added to the plant at the 
rate of more than one a year, new maps 
and riders being prepared at much longer 
intervals. After this rider, before the 
court for construction, was prepared for 
the policies a large and valuable build- 
ing was erected, separated about thirty 
or forty feet from the nearest building 
of the plant, and into it machinery from 
one of the old buildings was transferred. 
On its completion more blanket insur- 
ance was taken out by binding slips, all 
the insurance fully covering the value of 
the buildings and their contents, The 
new building, of course, was not shown 
on the map or rider which were made 
before the construction of the latest 
building was begun. The court, inter- 
preting the privilege as allowing reason- 
able additions to the plant held that the 
new building and its contents were cov- 
ered by the policy. (Arlington Mfg. Co. 
v. Colonial Ins. Co., 180 N. Y. 337, 73 
N. E. 34. Contra, Arlington Mfg. Co. v. 
Norwich Union F, Ins. Co., 107 Fed. 662, 
46°C. ©. Aa Az) 

“If a building though physically sepa- 
rate from the building described in the 
policy is connected with it in use the 
court may readily conclude that it is 
covered by the term ‘additions’; for in- 
stance, where the addition was four feet 
distant from the main building. (Guthrie 
Laundry Co. v. Northern Assur. Co. 
(Okla., 1906), 36 Ins. L. J. 146, (citing 
many cases); Gross v. Mil. Mech. Ins. 
Co., 92 Wis. 656, 66 N. W. 712 (three fee! 
away). And see Ferguson v. Lumber- 
men’s Ins. Co. (Wash. 1907) 88 Pac. 125 
(eighteen inches away, but connected 
with shaft and belt).) And clearly ap- 
plicable is the rule where there is n 
other structure except the independen' 
building to answer to the description 01 
‘additions.’ ” 

On Page 116 he makes it clear that ai 
issue of this nature would be a questio! 
of fact for a jury to decide. Lockwoo: 
v. Ins. Co., 47 Conn. 553. Extreme case: 
either way may be easily determined 
Between them there is a wide belt o: 
debatable ground, and cases _ fallin: 
within it are governed so much by th: 
peculiar circumstances of each case tha 
it is much better to determine the mat 


(Continued on page 57) 
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PICTURES 





TS largely in the mind’s eye, this question of adequate bank protection. A 
banker weighing the advisability of adding to his Burglary Insurance, or extend- 
ing his Fidelity Bond coverage, or investing in the all ‘round protection of a 
Bankers Blanket Bond, is unconsciously influenced by the pictures long famili- 


| arity has photographed upon his mental retina. 


E sees, for instance, the great, orderly bank- ET the surety agent summon up another set 
, ing room, flooded with afternoon sunshine, of pictures for the banker. The afternoon 
the employees busy at their accustomed tasks. sunshine clouded with the smoke of pistol shots 
He visualizes the massive vault and its imposing —_and the banking room in confusion; or the vault 
steel door, equipped with gleaming mechanism. door melting beneath an acetylene torch; per- 
He recalls the tellers’ friendly smiles and their ap- _ haps a teller, white and haggard, scanning the 
parent lack of interest in the money they handle. ticker tape that spells his ruin. 


It’s this second set of pictures that points the need of thorough 


bank protection. 
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cA Lesson In Automobile Insurance 


Pointers About Law, Claims, Lax Production, Manuals, Classification, and Other Features 
For Casualty Agents 


Owners of automobiles are sometimes 
confused concerning the meaning of auto- 
mobile property damage and automobile 
collision insurance and it not infrequent- 
ly happens that an automobile owner 
who has purchased a policy covering 
public liability and property damage re- 
mains under the impression that his prop- 
erty damage coverage relates to his own 
automobile, whereas it relates to other 
property than his own and for damage 
or destruction of which he may be held 
liable in law because of some want ot 
care on his part, and obviously, there- 
fore, an automobile owner has no insur- 
ance against damage to his own car un- 
Icss he buys collision insurance and he 
can obtain such insurance, along with 
his public liability and property damage 
insurance, the collision insurance being 
added by endorsement of the policy and 
it is sold either as full coverage collision 
or deductible average collision under the 
automobile rules. The premium _ rate 
charged for full coverage collision is, as 
a matter of course, much higher than for 
the deductible average cover because in 
the full collision cover the insurance com- 
pany pays the entire loss sustained by the 
automobile owner, whereas in the deducti- 
ble average coverage the owner must him- 
self stand the deductible amount named 
in the endorsement while the insurance 
company pays only that part of the loss 
which is in excess of this deductible 
amount. 

The successful handling of an automo- 
bile insurance business requires very 
prompt and efficient claim service and 
while this service is best rendered by ex- 
perts who are familiar with the law, the 
agent can frequently render material and 
eflicient aid when he is notified of the 
occurrence of an accident by immediately 
gathering the facts, weighing them care- 
fully and promptly obtaining instructions 
from the company’s claim department re- 
garding settlement of any claim unless 
he has previously received from his com- 
pany authority to settle such claims ac- 
cording to his own judgment, and this 
service necessarily contemplates that the 
agent shall comprehend what is contem- 
plated by the policy, or by any endorse- 
ment thereon and what in a general way 
constitutes liability in law for the result 
of an accident. 


Drivers Must Show Due Regard To 
Others’ Safety 


The law requires that the owner of an 
automobile or anyone driving the auto- 
mobile for or with the permission of the 
owner shall use it and drive it with due 
regard for the rights and safety of others, 
and imposes a legal liability for damages 
resulting from any breach of this duty, 
whether the damages consist of per- 
sonal injury or injury to the prop- 
erty of another. To put it in other 
words, the automobilist must use such 
care in the circumstances as a reasonably 
prudent and careful person would use in 
the same circumstances and the amount 
of care required will, of course, depend 
upon the circumstances; greater care will 
be expected to avoid striking an infant or 
a child upon the highway than is expected 
or required to avoid striking an adult, the 
greater the danger, the more care. 

The law requires that one who is using 
or driving an automobile shall do nothing 
that a prudent and reasonably careful 
person would not do and, conversely, that 
he shall not omit or fail in regard to any 
duty which a reasonably careful and pru- 
dent person would do in the same cir- 


.. By R. S. KEELOR, 
United States Casualty 


cumstances. The breach of duty to others 
upon the part of the automobilist may 
therefore be one of omission or-of com- 
mission. 

Many of us either fail to do that which 
we should do or do that which we should 
not do in the handling of automobiles 
and accidents with resulting injuries, or 
property damage, follow as a matter of 
course. Such accidents are becoming 
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more expensive every day because juries 
are being constantly educated in the mat- 
ter of awarding damages and it is now a 
matter of common occurrence to have 
damages amounting to $25,000 or more 
awarded on account of personal injuries 
growing out of an automobile accident. 
Automobiles used in business are with 
very few exceptions insured. Business 
men realize the danger of going without 
insurance, but in the smaller towns and 
outlying country districts, automobiles 
used for delivery or other business pur- 
poses may still be found without insur- 
ance and since such automobiles are usual- 
ly operated by young men employed for 
that purpose, they are apt to be less care- 
fully operated than are automobiles in 
the hands of their owners, and this fact 
serves to increase the need for insurance. 


Richest Field For Agents 


Agents will undoubtedly find their rich- 
est field among the owners of private 
automobiles used for pleasure purposes, 
not forgetting, however, that here and 
there an uninsured business automobile 
may still be found. 

The rates in the Automobile Manual 
contemplate limits of protection not ex- 
ceeding $5,000 for damage to one person 
or $10,000 for damage to several persons 
in any one accident, and only $1,000 on 
account of property damage growing out 
of any one accident. These limits are in- 
adequate to provide protection to an 
automobile owner at the present time be- 
cause if an accident happens and the 
automobile owner is held liable for it, the 
jury will almost certainly assess damages 
far in excess of any such amount. A 
limit table is therefore placed in the Auto- 
mobile Manual which provides a percent- 
age of premium increase to be charged 

e 


for higher limits and every agent selling 
automobile insurance should endeavor to 
sell higher limits than $5/10,000; for in- 
stance, $10,000 for one person and $20,000 
for several persons, growing out of one 
accident, or $20,000 for injury to one 
person and $50,000 for injury to several 
persons in one accident. The protection 
afforded by the policy within the limits 
named therein is available every time an 
accident happens during the policy year, 
provided only that the policyholder must 
comply with the conditions and obliga- 
tions of the policy. 

Many automobile owners do not own 
real estate and therefore consider them- 
selves judgment-proof and on that ac- 
count regard automobile insurance as un- 
necessary, but very few of those who en- 
tertain this view of the matter are not 
hopeful of owning property at some fu- 
ture time and it is therefore only neces- 
sary in soliciting insurance from such 
people to call attention to the fact that 
a judgment obtained may be kept alive 
for twenty years or more and that, there- 
fore, insurance is a valuable asset, re- 
gardless of the present financial status of 
the automobile owner. 

To illustrate what may happen we re- 
late the case of J. K. Radcliffe, proprietor 
of a general store at Goshen, Virginia, 
a town of a population of about one hun- 
dred and fifty. In operating an automo- 
bile, he ran down a child and was sued 
for damages in Rockbridge County, Vir- 
ginia. The jury rendered a verdict of 
$9,000 with costs and interest. Judgment 
was entered and the sheriff advertised 
and sold a new Buick car, an upright 
piano, household furniture and general 
merchandise possessed by Mr. Radcliffe, 
to satisfy the judgment because there was 
no insurance. ° 

The proper classification and rating of 
every risk which you may solicit will im- 
mediately come up when you have con- 
vinced your prospect that he needs what 
you have to offer. The procedure to be 
followed in properly classifying and rat- 
ing any automobile is of first importance. 
If a regular method is pursued by the 
beginner, he will not have much difficulty 
in rating either private passenger auto- 
mobiles or commercial automobiles. The 
beginner will find the following instruc- 
tions useful and they are inserted there 
although some repetition of what has been 
previously stated is involved. 


All Cars Listed In Rate Charts Or 


Manuals 


Practically all of the automobiles in 
use at the present time are listed in rate 
charts or in the Standard Automobile 
Manual and carry code letters or numbers. 
Thus, in the case of the private passenger 
automobiles the code letters W, X and Y 
are used for the purpose of classifying 
such automobiles for public liability and 
property damage coverage and for the 
purpose of collision classification the let- 
ters A BC DP ROG io eM, 
N, O, P, Q are used in columns parallel 
with the public liability and property 
damage symbols. The first column of col- 
lision symbols is intended for open or 
touring car models and the second column 
is intended for closed models the reason 
for the two columns of collision symbols 
being that collision accidents to closed 
models will necessarily be more expensive 
than similar accidents to the open models 
and the premium rates must therefore be 
based upon these costs. The procedure 
in rating is to first get the name and 
model of the automobile; then, refer to 


the list of automobiles and note the code 
letter for public liability and property 
damage and if collision insurance is to 
be provided, note the code letter for col- 
lision insurance for that particular auto- 
mobile. Having done this, you will next 
turn to the rate sheet where rates will 
be found on the first page for automobiles 
bearing the symbols W, X and Y respec- 
tively for the territory in which the auto- 
mobile is to be principally garaged and 
used, the public liability rate being in one 
column designated as public liability, and 
the property damage rate in another col- 
umn designated property damage. In 
some states there are no divided terri- 
tories, one code number applying to the 
entire state. In other states there are 
two or more territories, each having its 
own code number and in such cases it is 
of course necessary to determine the code 
number of the territory in which the 
automobile will be garaged and used, and 
then note the premium rate for that ter- 
ritory. The territories assigned in each 
state are so described and designated by 
number that this procedure need not in- 
volve the agent in any difficulty. Most 
of the cities and towns, excepting the very 
small towns in each state, are specifically 
assigned to one of the numbered terri- 
tories or they are assigned to what is 
called the remainder of the state, which 
means the lowest rated territory in the 
state, and if a particular locality is not 
listed in the state rate sheets, it must be 
assumed that it belongs to the remainder 
of the state territory. 


How to Handle Rate Sheets 


The rate sheets in the pocket on the 
inside of the last cover page of our 
Handbook, and also the rate sheets in 
the Automobile Manual, show, as above 
stated, exactly how each state is divided 
into territories for rating purposes. Some 
states have only one or two territories; 
other states have as many as five or six 
territories. Obviously, therefore, the 
agent must ascertain from his state rate 
sheet the territory in which the automo- 
bile will be principally garaged and used 
and apply the rate for that territory. 
If a Buick six cylinder closed automo- 
bile used in Concord, North Carolina, 
is to be rated, we turn to the list of 
automobiles and find the Buick carries 
the code letter X for P. L. and P. D., 
meaning public liability and property 
damage, and the code letter F for col- 
lision insurance. Turning to the North 
Carolina rate sheet we find Concord not 
assigned to a specific territory and so 
we assign it to’remainder of state, which 
is thrown into Schedule II, and turning 
to the first page of the North Carolina 
rate sheets we find the rate for an X 
automobile is $15 for public liability and 
$7 for property damage. Then, turning 
to the second page of the rate sheets 
we find that a new Buick car, Code F, 
takes a collision rate of $41 for the $50 
deductible cover or $116 for full colli- 
sion coverage insurance. 

As an example in rating a commer 
cial automobile, assuming that the risk 
offered consists of a Ford, 1926 model, 
we note by referring to the list of com 
mercial automobiles that the Ford Com- 
pany manufactures a one ton truck, a 
one-half ton truck, a three-quarter ton 
truck and a one and one-half ton truck 
(the last mentioned only since 1927), all 
of which will. of course belong to the 
light commercial classification. Assum 


(Continued on page 55) 
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| What Paterson, N. J., Agents hink of Sidelines 


A Survey of Activities There Shows Belief That There Is Plenty of Room For Development In This Direction 
By EDWIN N. EAGER 


Side-lines are admittedly the main ave- 
nies of future expansion in the fire in- 
surance business. Records of the last 
few years show fairly conclusively that 
the percentage increase of the straight 
fire net premium income is becoming 
more gradual. lt expands and contracts 
in accordance with the volume of general 
business activity in the country. Prac- 
tically everybody carries ordinary fire 
insurance to some degree upon their 
property, business and personal. The 
public recognizes this form of protection 
as something fundamental and essential. 
Competition and sales efforts exist prin- 
cipally in the degree of service rendered, 
reducing rates through improvement of 
physical hazards and loss adjusting. _ 

it is an entirely different story with 
the dozen and more leading side-lines— 
by products of straight fire insurance. 
Many of these forms are comparatively 
new. Others not yet known will be 
brought forward as markets for them 
are created. The majority of insurance 
buyers still know very little about all 
these policies. Thousands of prospects 
know nothing of the existence of val- 
uable varieties of insurance protection. 
While most leading side-lines are show- 
ing a consistent growth and gaining 
greater public recognition, they are really 
today in their infancy, measured by the 
possibilities for increase. The public re- 
mains to be educated to the point where 
it appreciates and has an appetite for 
what the fire insurance companies can 
offer it in the way of complete protec- 
tion. Local agents must employ every 
selling argument in their bags of tools 
to break down current resistance to the 
development of new lines. 

Side-Line 1927 Premiums 


Fire insurance statistics for 1927 give 
a rough picture of the relative position 
of straight fire and the other forms. Net 
fire insurance premiums written in this 
country last year were about $700,000,000. 
On the leading side-lines, other than au- 
tomobile and ocean marine, the net in- 
come was around $105,000,000. The lat- 
ter figure, moreover, represents the total 
of eight of the side-lines so that one 
perceives at a glance the discrepancy be- 
tween the total for any one of them and 
the total for fire insurance itself. Con- 
sideration must be taken, of course, of 
the fact that these figures represent pre- 
miums and not total liability assumed and 
that in some side-lines the rate for each 
$100 of protection is much less than for 
the corresponding amount of fire insur- 
ance. Allowing for everything which 
naturally makes straight fire insurance 
the leading line of protection, the off- 
shoots of the fire policy are still unex- 
ploited and the agent who gives time and 
serious thought to building up these 
forms is laying the foundation for more 
good business for himself. 

To get reactions of local agents them- 
selves to fire side-lines, including sales 
arguments, types of resistance met and 
ideas for facilitating sales, a representa- 
tive of The Eastern Underwriter recent- 
ly made a survey of Paterson, N. J. 
Th's city has a population of about 150,- 
000 persons, is a manufacturing center 
with a large suburban residential sec- 
tion and is close enough to New York 
City to be forced to contend with the 
Competition of big city brokers. The 
local agents there are representative of 
these in all parts of the East. Their 
prcdlems compare with those met else- 
Where. Their sales methods are not re- 
Stricted to that territory. They, in a 
word, are a typical cross section of the 
local agency field. 


Interviewing the leading and some of 
the smaller agencies in Paterson the re- 
porter asked these questions among 
others: Are your side-line premiums be- 
coming of greater importance to your 
agency? Are you finding it easier to sell 
certain of these policies? If so, what 
arguments do you use with most effect- 
iveness? If not, what type of sales re- 
sistance blocks your progress? Do you 
find that the company literature sent you 
to distribute to your clients and pros- 
pects really helps to pave the way for 
more sales? What would you suggest 
in the way of additional assistance from 
the fire insurance companies themselves ? 

Full Efforts Not Made on Side-Lines 

Answers to these questions naturally 
were in many instances at variance with 
one another, depending upon the indi- 
vidual experience of each agency. Upon 
only one thing did there seem to be gen- 
eral unanimity of opinion. That was the 
feeling by the agents themselves that 
fire insurance side-lines have not been 
stressed as they should. The agents con- 
fessed they have been devoting the bulk 
of their time and energy to straight fire 
and automobile insurance and to the ma- 
jor divisions of the casualty field. 

Despite this admitted partial neglect 
of the side-line tieid these Paterson 
agents, with vision concentrated on the 
future, contend the side-lines are grow- 
ing in importance to them and that each 
succeeding year witnesses a larger pre- 
mium income derived exclusively from 
these sources. The expansion is notice- 
able but may be termed natural and not 
forced through the constant pushing of 
one side-line and then another. Asked 
why so little attention comparatively has 
been paid to these policies, the agents 
replied that so far it has been less dif- 
ficult to sell the more generally known 
forms of fire and casualty policies and 
that they, the agents, have followed the 
lines of least resistance until forced to 
stress the side-lines through slackening 
of premium income from the principal 
fonts of revenue. 

“I surely do see a bright future for 
the development of transportation in- 
surance in its various forms, for wind- 
storm, sprinkler leakage, riot and civil 
commotion, hail, rain and flood, aircraft 
and earthquake lines,” says one Pater- 
son agent, “and it will come as we edu- 
cate the public to a realization of the 
worthiness of these lines. The present 
advertising campaign of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters will be of 
direct assistance to us, I believe. Local 
board and individual agency advertising, 
maintained year in and year out, is 
breaking down the reluctance of the pub- 
lic to purchase the insurance it actually 
requires but hesitates to buy. 

Insurable Values Increasing 

“Our local and national prosperity are 
other great factors in our favor. The 
business men of this community and 
others have more to insure now and they 
are better able to purchase protection. 
Just as many wealthy persons are more 
interested in buying low yield Govern- 
ment and municipal bonds and other gilt- 
edged investments rather than indulge in 
double-or-nothing stock speculation for 
the sake of insuring the continuance of 
the family fortunes they have accumu- 
lated, so they are going to desire to a 
greater degree to protect the value of 
their personal and business property in- 
vestments. 

“We do not have to see prospects 
come into our offices to buy insurance, 
for we can stimulate that desire. But 


there can be no need for coverage with- 
out the presence of something to insure, 
and that ‘something’ is daily assuming 
greater proportions as corporations con- 
struct larger plants and buildings, make 
greater use of bank credits, engage in 
vast real estate development projects and 
in other ways risk large amounts of cap- 
ital in property enterprises. Individuals 
are buying more luxuries, more art, more 
automobiles, more airplanes. If these 
different things in which money is placed 
are insured, their money value is guar- 
anteed for the terms of the policies 
against the hazards insured. And the 
more hazards covered through use of 
the side-lines the greater the protection. 
The cost of this additional coverage is 
very low when we consider the risks as- 
sumed by those who own property and 
do not insure. 

“Consider even the small home owner 
who has placed the bulk of his savings 
into a home and its household contents 
to make life more comfortable and at- 
tractive. Plain fire insurance will not 
suffice to reimburse him. Visualize his 
windstorm, his rental value hazard in the 
event he is forced to live elsewhere after 
a fire while his own residence is being 
repaired, and the aircraft damage danger 
if his home is located near one of the 
hundreds of new flying fields being cre- 
ated in all parts of this country. From 
whatever angle one views this side-line 
proposition one is convinced of the 
broadening field for it.” 


Tie Up Sales Drives With News 


Paterson agents, like others, discover 
the side-lines are more difficult on the 
average to sell than the plain fire pol- 
icy. They find their best openings for 
some forms such as use and occupancy, 
tornado, aircraft damage and hail imme- 
diately following a disaster involving one 
of these types of insurance. When the 
daily newspapers feature stories of a bad 
fire or tornado or of a plane that has 
crashed into some building, the ordinary 
property owner takes stock of his chances 
of participating to his misfortune in a 
similar disaster. His mind is receptive 
to insurance ideas. Paterson agents say 
they make hay while this kind of sun 
shines, getting side-line policies on their 
books in respectable numbers. 

Several agents stated that they run 
daily newspaper advertising in conjunc- 
tion with the appearance of a news story 
about any mishap against which insur- 
ance is sold. One agent told the re- 
porter how he had capitalized the re- 
cent Florida hurricane to good advan- 
tage as the Paterson area had experi- 
enced a number of bad windstorms in the 
past. This agent clipped a group of 
Florida photographs from newspapers, 
took them around to his clients and in- 
quired if it would not be cheaper for 
them to buy windstorm insurance for a 
number of years and then not have a 
claim than to take the chance of see- 
ing their property wrecked as many Flor- 
ida buildings were. The mere worry of 
being uninsured demonstrates the false 
economy of self-insurance this agent em- 
phasized He also pushed home the 
point that only slight damage to a build- 
ing be reason of a severe wind would 
cost far more to repair than the pay- 
ment of an insurance premium. 

Practically all objections to buying fire 
insurance side-lines center around one 
point—the cost. There is little tendency 
to criticize the policy itself or the com- 
pany issuing it. Those are accepted on 
the word of the agent. Resistance to be 
overcome is the competition of stores in 


an agent’s community which seek con- 
stantly to court the public’s buying 
power. Therefore it is imperative for 
an agent to discriminate in the selection 
of the sideline he is offering at any par- 
ticular moment and present only those 
which are timely. lf he can get his 
prospect’s attention away from the cost 
and upon the value of the protection 
itself, the sale is more than half con- 
summated at that point. 


Agent’s Drive For Fur Policies 


Another Paterson agent told The East- 
ern Underwriter of a recent campaign he 
had carried through to sell fur insur- 
ance, including protection against all 
risks to fur coats and neck pieces as 
embodied in a broad cover inland marine 
policy. This agent expended around 
$100 in advertising this insurance through 
the columns of the local daily newspa- 
pers and in sending personal letters to 
a selected circle of prospects. He launch- 
ed his drive with the first arrival of cold 
weather when attention was centered on 
fur coats both by those who already had 
them and those just buying new ones. 
Following up with personal calls his 
newspaper publicity and letters the agent 
sold more of these policies than he ever 
had during any previous similar period 
of time. He said he did not make much 
money directly on this campaign, count- 
ing actual outlay plus value of the time 
devoted to this drive, but he was satis- 
fied he had added to his prestige as a 
wide-awake insurance agent, had made 
additional acquaintances and had paved 
the way for later sales of other insur- 
ance policies. 

Paterson is a city getting its name 
into the New York City newspapers 
every so often on account of strikes in 
the silk mills and the violence sometimes 
accompanying them. For that reason 
The Eastern Underwriter reporter as- 
sumed Paterson would be a logical gold 
mine for the distribution of riot and civil 
commotion. But he found that though 
much of this protection is sold it is not 
as readily bought as one would presume. 
The reason is characteristic of human 
nature. When relations between silk 
manufacturers and their employes are 
harmonious the former claim they cannot 
perceive the necessity for putting addi- 
tional money in insurance. After a strike 
is actually under way, and the mill own- 
ers seek out their insurance agents, they 
find the cost has about trebled for the 
period of the emergency. Again the 
owners depart uninsured for the most 
part due to their unwillingness to meet 
the increased premiums. 


Selling Four $250,000 Policies 


A clever agent in Paterson related how 
he had sold four large riot policies when 
no strikes were in progress and none 
threatened, when the objections based on 
cost were being handed out to all insur- 
ance men. This particular agent went 
to work upon an important mill execu- 
tive and after much persuasion convinced 
him he should buy $50,000 of protection, 
the policy containing the customary co- 
insurance clause. This agent himself 
considered this amount of coverage whol- 
ly inadequate, but for the time being 
said nothing to his prospect, confining 
his efforts to getting the latter’s name 
upon an application. . 

When this was accomplished over the 
grumblings of the buyer the agent has- 
tened around to another mill owner and 
presented something like the following: 

“John Jones, your competitor, has tak- 
en out riot and civil commotion insur- 
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ance with me. Here is the policy in my 
hand. You know your previous refusal 
to buy this coverage has been founded 
on the premise that you didn’t want to 
incur expenses which Jones likewise 
didn’t have to meet. You said you want- 
ed your costs of carrying on business 
kept as low as his. Well, he is now con- 
vinced that it is better to secure this 
riot insurance while the low rate is in 
force than to pay a prohibitive price for 
the same insurance during the course of 
a strike. You need the same protection 
and your expenses won’t be any greater 
for you for $250,000 of insurance. That 
is what I, as a qualified expert on this 
matter, feel you require for full protec- 
tion.” 

The agent walked out of the office 
shortly with his application signed for 
the amount sought. Armed with these 
two powerful persuaders he interviewed 
a third and then a fourth manufacturer, 
at each office displaying his previously 
sold contracts. He sold all four. 

But this was not the conclusion of the 
mission. Returing to the office of the 
first manufacturer, who, because of his 
importance in the city and the industry 
and the respect in which his buying 
judgment was held generally, had been 
selected as the key man in the drive, 
the insurance agent put the four applica- 
tions on the table. He confessed his ar- 
gument for the $50,000 had been merely 
for the sake of bringing the other pros- 
pects into line. Taking this application 
in his hand he tore it in two and threw 
it inte the waste basket, informing the 
manufacturer he was wasting money 
buying incomplete protection. Either he 
should take a quarter million as the oth- 
er three had done or he should remain 
uninsured. The net result was another 
$250,000 for the agent. 

Psychology of Human Reactions 

This agent declared he studies the 
psychology of selling the side-lines. In 
the aforementioned sales story he had 
played upon the universal instinct of one 
person to follow another in buying in- 
surance, radios, machinery, automobiles 
or whatnot. Few persons have the cour- 
age to break away from the crowd. The 
problem this agent had to solve in try- 
ing to put over a certain type of policy 
has to decide which person would have 
the largest sphere of influence among 
neighbors ‘and competitors. Carrying a 
signed application from a prominent in- 
dividual as visible ammunition—this con- 
stituting an endorsement of the form of 
insurance being solicited—the agent finds 
sales’ resistance giving way more readily 
than otherwise. 

Agents on the whole agree that sales 
literature from fire insurance companies 
used as envelope stuffers and for hand- 
ing out to assureds when a policy is de- 
livered is valuable. There has been some 
controversy about the worth of such as- 
. sistance, some insurance men contend- 
ing such a flood of booklets sent to every 
insurance buyer from various agents ren- 
ders him callous to their attractiveness 
and appeal. In Paterson the agents say 
they are thankful for booklets explain- 
ing the side-lines for at least they gain 
momentary attention from readers. 

This value is not measured in direct 
business so much as in paving the way 
for a later sale. Few agents do business 
sitting in their offices waiting for pros- 
pects to call. They must follow up with 
personal calls the direct mail advertising 
and these interviews are more likely to 
be successful if the agent has anticipated 


his call by sending out booklets. The 
expenses incurred in distributing en- 
velope stuffers are infinitesimal, espe- 


cially if the literature accompanies some 
business communication being mailed 
anyway. 
Lines That Sell Most Readily 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter re- 
garding the more popular side-line poli- 
cies in the Paterson area the agents there 
listed these: use and occupancy, trans- 
portation forms, windstorm, riot and civ- 
il commotion, rent and rental value and 
sprinkler leakage. There is compara- 
tively little rain, earthquake or aircraft 
damage insurance sold in that district. 


Practical Gnsurance Gducation 


Insurance is a professional business; 
professional because its successful con- 
duct requires of its practitioners some- 
thing more than shrewdness, bargaining 
ability and other commercial qualities. 
There is a conglomerate of theory and 


practice underlying the business, a 
knowledge of which is essential. 
There was a time when, as in the 


earlier days of other professions, it was 
possible to develop executives by the 
apprenticeship method. The small size 
of insurance units, the narrow area over 
which they operated, the simplicity of 
their methods, and the generally leisure- 
ly manner of conducting the business, 
all favored the apprenticeship system. 


New Plens For Developing Executives 


But that day has passed and with it 
the assurance that ability will shine 
forth from obscure corners by virtue of 
its mere existence. Other businesses 
have realized similar situations, and have 
sought new plans for developing execu- 
tives. Such plans involve deliberate se- 
lection of men who give promise of ex- 
ecutive stature, and training those men 
for executive positions. Apprenticeship 
is used only to the extent necessary to 
familiarize these men with the detail 
problems of the business. The insurance 
business has shaken its collective head, 
and commented sadly on the dearth of 
worthy young men, but has done little 
to attract such men to its ranks. 


And the young men are not lacking in 
discrimination. They see clearly enough 
the absence of any assurance that abil- 
ity and faithfulness will be rewarded. In 
other fields they are presented with 
clear-cut demonstrations of the possibili- 
tics of advancement. When this situa- 
tion is added to the general disrepute of 
insurance, due to its acceptance of a mul- 
titude of low-grade agency representa- 
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tives, it is quite clear why the business 
is regarded as a last resort. 
Selection and Education 

What is to be done about it? The 
answer is, selection and education. But 
it is not to be assumed that there can 
be created out of hand a system of se- 
lection and education which will supply 


an adequate flow of high-grade execu- 
and which will reject automatic- 
aspirants. It 


tives, 


ally unqualified will be 
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necessary to proceed by the method of 
trial and error, and consequently to tace 
the probability of a large percentage of 
failures, at least in the early stages of 
whatever scheme may be adopted. 
Selection of executive material in- 
volves the necessity of providing a group 
from which selection may be made. Cur- 
rent complaints indicate that the pres- 
ent personnel of insurance offices is not 





The Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
has a large plant in Paterson and the 
writer thought this might have acted as 
a stimulant to the sale of aircraft prop- 
erty damage insurance. But there is no 
flying field in the immediate vicinity of 
Paterson and comparatively few planes 
appear over the city. In the absence 
of frequent evidence of danger, the pub- 
lic has remained indifferent to this form 
of insurance and the agents consider 
it inopportune to press such a policy un- 
til public attention is focused upon the 
news of a crash occurring somewhere in 
that area. Then, and not until then, do 
the agents see their way clear to over- 
come inertia. 

\ practical suggestion offered by one 
Paterson agent is that all the insurance 
companies attach to their straight fire 
policies charts showing exactly what 
risks are covered and those against which 
no insurance has been purchased. This 
should bring graphically to an assured, 
it is contended, the limited scope of the 
ordinary fire policy itself. This agent 
stated that if, when he presented a fire 
policy to a buyer, the latter could see 
the word “No” printed clearly alongside 
a number of leading side-lines and the 
word “Yes” opposite only the square re- 
served for fire insurance he would in- 
stinctively ask questions about this situa- 


tion. The system is also offered as a 
protection to agents against the frequent 
complaint of assureds after something 
has happened that they thought they 
were insured against every known haz- 
ard remotely associated with a fire 
Comprehensive Policy Suggested 
The comprehensive fire policy, embrac- 
ing protection against a score or more 
of common, though usually uninsured 
hazards, is the fond hope of more than 
one local agent. He sees it speeding the 
sale of the present side-lines at a pace 
faster th: an now accomplished. Or if such 
a policy is not feasible he wants assis- 
tance in the preparation of a chart to 
attach to each fire policy, picturing the 
limits of coverage and showing the ad- 
ditional forms of insurance available. 
With the aid of a chart listing side- 
lines an agent could discuss with his as- 
sured the whole field of fire insurance. 
He would tend to undermine the self 
confidence of a client himself insured 
in the full sense of the term through 
the purchase of a straight fire policy. He 
plans with this to shift responsibility for 
underinsurance from himself to the as- 
sured after he has explained fully es- 
sential side-lines. A few insurance com- 
panies do prepare such charts as these 
Paterson agents seem to desire but ap- 
parently their distribution is not wide. 


a field for fruitful selection. If this is 
true, the first problem of the insura ce 
profession is to induce a group of hig ‘er 
grade to present themselves. It is s g- 
gested that the best inducement to ‘his 
end is to show the existence of an © en 
road to preferment for those who hive 
the ability to travel it. Immediate re- 
ward is not so necessary as a demon- 
stration that each aspirant will have his 
opportunity to be rated and rewarded 

Education is, at once, an inducement 
which may be offered, and a means of 
helping to transform the entrant into an 
executives. This does not necessarily 
mean that, in all cases, the insurance 
business should make a present of an 
education tg its novices. But it should 
at least be able to point to opportuni- 
ties of acquiring an insurance education, 
and should create those opportunities 
where they do not now exist. 

Something More Than Dinner Talk 

Needed 

But educational opportunities cannot 
be created merely by giving dinners at 
which prominent executives deliver homi- 
lies on the worthiness of educational ef- 
fort, on the admirable gentlemen who 
conduct the business, or on the high 
plane of insurance ethics. Even the or- 
ganization of series of lectures, and the 
subscription of sums of money, are not 
enough. Insurance education is a prac- 
tical problem and should be treated as 
such. 

It is the essence of a practical prob- 
lem that it arises from some end to be 
accomplished. So our first task is to 
define the end of insurance education. 
It is the equipment of men with the 
tools necessary to operate the insurance 
business, and steadily to improve it, from 
the point of view of the insurance using 
public, and of the owners of the insur- 
ance business. 

When an insurance company or group 
of companies decides to solve a prob- 
lem of considerable .importance, it is 
usual to define the end sought, and to 
create an organization under a conipe- 
tent manager to work toward that end. 
The manager is an expert in his line or 
is expected to develop expertness by de- 
voting himself to a specialized ficld. 
While he is primarily responsible for the 
success or failure of his organization, he 
is under the control of, and co-operates 
with, the interests for which he is work- 
ing. 

Education Should Not Be a Plaything 

So far, professional insurance educa- 
tion has largely been the plaything of 
generously minded executives. Their 0b- 
jects have been worthy, their spirit «4d- 
mirable, but their main interest has b en 
elsewhere. Education has been ca ed 
for in their spare time. True, the e u- 
cational efforts represented by thse 
spare-time activities have been a nec s- 
sary preliminary to something more a 'e- 
quate, but it is submitted that the tine 
has come for a new alignment of fu ic- 
tions. 


This new alignment calls, first of ll, 
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But 
I haven’t time to handle what 


“Sure, I want more business. 
how? 

I have.” 

“You’ve named the problem, Time— 
the most important single, controllable 
factor.” 

I say single because you find it pres- 
ent whether you are considering the 
question of acquiring knowledge in or- 
der to find prospects, or to properly 
present your message to them individu- 
ally, or to decide whether they are ac- 
ceptable to the company. There are in- 
numerable instances where men seem- 
ingly lacking in training and _ ability, 
have, because of spending more time in 
their study and digging more thorough- 
ly into the principles which underly the 
business in which they are engaged, out- 
distanced men who were endowed with 
seemingly better equipment. Time is 
important in management. We find 
many instances of men who are capa- 
ble of earning as salesmen and produc- 
ers, $10, $20 and $50 a day, who cut 
this most profitable time in half by 
utilizing it in doing work that could 
be as well done by a $5 a day employe. 
The More Prospects, the More Business 

It is apparent that the more prospects 
a salesman meets, the more business he 
will secure. Time is the first measure 
of this number. 

The speed with which these _ pros- 
pects are turned into clients will either 
increase or diminish the number who 
can be reached in any given period. The 
quick reaching of a sale, the cutting 
down of the number of calls necessary 
in order to accomplish your purpose has 
a direct relation, first, to the length of 
time spent in preparation for the in- 
terview. In general, the more time spent 
in preparation, the quicker will the sale 
be accomplished. 

In my short experience in the home 
office operation of various insurance 
companies, I have had many opportuni- 
ties to observe the effect of this lack 
of preparation. Representatives of all 
sorts of office appliance advertising and 
advertising accessory companies have 
called upon me during the last eight 
years. In most cases these representa- 
tives had given no thought to the pe- 
culiar nature of the operation of the 
insurance business. They made their 
sales presentation as they would make 
it to any manufacturing or merchandis- 
ing organization. They had evidently 
heard nothing of the American Agency 
System. The problem of sales manage- 
ment growing out of the fact that agents 
generally represent more than one com- 
pany in the same line, shattered into 
dust their hypothetical analysis of our 
need. Many immediately beat a _ re- 
treat never to return, others had to be- 
gin their canvass entirely ffom the be- 
ginning again. Time spent in an inves- 
tigation of the situation which sur- 
rounds an insurance organization would 
have been well invested. 

While field investigation and under- 
writing are an essential part of the 
agents’ service and while he should con- 
sider the commission earned as much 
a compensation for his underwriting as 
for his sales work, it is clear that if 
business is to be increased the time 
spent in underwriting must be in proper 
proportion to time spent in solicitation. 

In connection with both underwriting 
and preparation for a sales interview, it 
is not alone the amount of time, but the 
character of the activity during the pe- 
riod that measures its effectiveness. 


Why Time Is the Major Problem 


There is no doubt that time is the 
major problem of the insurance pro- 
ducer today. 

It is comforting to turn to other forms 
of activity and see what has been ac- 
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complished. 

Consider transportation. What = once 
was a three months’ journey from New 
York to San Francisco now is a dawn 
to dusk hop. 

Communication. As rapidly as the 
voice can speak it is carried around the 
world. 

Construction. The press carried the 
other day a report of the dedication of 
the new Boston & Maine Railway ter- 
minal, a $10,000,000 construction, which 
was completed according to promise 
within one year of its beginning. 

Manufacturing. Where once the con- 
struction of an automobile was measured 
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in months, it is now measured in days, 
and all along the line the process has 
been accelerated. 

These facts give us courage and the 
confidence that insurance will not lag 
behind. 


Simplying the Problem 


To simplify the problem of time con- 
trol, we can divide it into two fields; 
first, related to what you know, the sec- 
ond, related to what you do with the 
facts you have. 

“Let me put another question, Mr. 
Agent. Why have you failed to de- 
velop public liability lines in your ter- 
ritory ?” 

“T don’t know anything about that line, 
and I don’t want to jeopardize my stand- 
ing as an insurance man by pulling any 
bones.” 

“Weil, how about judicial bonds? You 
haven't put any on the books.” 

“Bonds; I don’t know anything about 
surety bonds at all. I haven’t the first 
idea how to go about getting business 
or handling it if I did get it.” 

Now, this isn’t imaginary. I have in 
mind one agent who produced approxi- 
mately $20,000 of automobile business in 
one year, and who decided that during 
a certain special campaign he would go 
cut and get some accident insurance 
business. In one day, he secured four 
applications, for an average premium of 
$45 each. Every application was re- 
turned to him for correction and he 
made this decision: “I'll stick to auto- 
mobile. I don’t know anything about 
accident insurance.” 


Not So Difficult to Comprehend 


Another agent had never secured a 
dollar’s worth of judicial bond business, 
although he had a fair volume in other 
bond lines. He spent a half-hour in 
reading over one lesson of a corre- 
spondence course and at the end of the 


first year had $500 judicial bond pre- 
miums. 

Let’s get rid of this bogey of surety- 
ship being a mystery first. That’s the 
easiest. The main difficulty is that we 
have been telling agents for years that 
suretyship is different from insurance. 
So it is, but why not point out clearly 
this difference. Any insurance man can 
grasp the significance of the necessary 
distinction. In insurance you have a 
transfer of the risk from the insured 
to the insurance company, because the 
insurance company in turn is going ‘to 
distribute the risk among a number of 
units similarly exposed. In suretyship 
you have a simple transfer of the risk 
from the person exposed to the surety 
company, and the surety company is 
able to do this because their investi- 
gation has shown that the individual 
bonded is willing and able to perform. 
The surety company has special skill 
and equipment for this investigation and 
not only makes its decision regarding 
the work of the principal but backs that 
decision with a financial guarantee. In 
insurance the simple existence of a risk 
which can be measured and which is 
shared by a number of _ individuals 
makes possible a protection contact. The 
premium constitutes the source from 
which losses are paid. In _ suretyship 
the premium is simply a service charge, 
and the bulk of the loss funds must 
come from the resources of the prin- 
cipal. Hence the need for care in ex- 
amining these resources as to their real- 
ity and as to their adequacy in relation 
to the undertaking assumed by the 
surety company. 

Whether it is insurance or suretyship, 
there is no denying the fact that ex- 
perience is an excellent teacher, and 
perhaps the best teacher, but you know 
men who have been exposed to the fin- 
est kind of experience for years, but who 
are so thoroughly vaccinated with their 
own opinion that they never “caught 
any.” Other men, because their minds 
were unbiased, were eager and active to 
take in every situation and squeeze the 
essence out of it, could read a para- 
graph and by the power of concentra- 
tion and imagination rebuild piece by 
piece the experience of the writer. The 
things such men read become a part of 
them. They avoid the mistakes of other 
men. They profit by the successes of 
others. The theories they learn in 
books guide them in dealing with men 
and with conditions. The habit of ob- 
servation makes them aware of the items 
of experience that relate to their daily 
problems. A habit of generalization en- 
ables them to grasp the significance of 
this relation. 


Available Aids 


There are available today from many 
sources, organized, systematic aids which 
enable agents to get quickly and definite- 
ly the experience necessary for sound 
production. 

Many of these problems which seem 
so complex can be simplified. Walk 
along a street at night. Far ahead, 
where there is no light, the darkness 
seems thick enough to cut. When 
reached, it has thinned out and you can 
find your way without difficulty. 


The One Sided Expert 
Now consider this man who knew 


nothing about public liability insurance. 
We find that he has a nice little vol- 


ume of automobile insurance business. 


As he looks at the list of twelve or 
more liability policies, he considers the 
time it has taken him to master the 
automobile lines. He overlooks the fact 
that in mastering that line he has pre- 
pared himself to gain knowledge of 
general liability insurance in a fraction 
of the time. Then these twelve poli- 


“ohe “J Don’t Know” Complex 


cies vary only as to coverage insofar 
as the contract is concerned. The 
things that each policy will do for the 
man insured if he has an accident are 
identically the same. These seeming 
complexities, systematic study reduces 
to simple formulas and by making clear 
the fundamental and underlying princi- 
ples, reduces the time needed to gain 
an understanding of the contract, its ap- 
plication, and the conditions which make 
a risk acceptable. Systematic study not 
only reduces the time that is necessary 
to master a subject, but because it forms 
habit of logical organization, it makes 
possible the quicker analysis of a cli- 
ent’s needs and enables you to select 
those bits of information at your dis- 
pcsal to make a definite, interesting, and 
convincing sales presentation. Because 
you have reached your conclusion by 
a careful examination of many facts, you 
have a deep rooted confidence and your 
confidence will radiate and affect the 
prospect. Because your fund of infor- 
mation is organized and readily avail- 
able, because preparation has been made 
possible and made easy, it will be uti- 
lized more often and be more adequate. 
Time and energy will be released for 
reaching those whom you know have a 
need for insurance, and not only con- 
vincing them of this need, showing them 
that you have the proper contract for 
their protection, but in getting them to 
buy what you have to. offer. 

Cut out waste and you increase profit. 

This has become an adage of this 
decede. It has a vital meaning for the 
insurance producers. Sales time which 
is not spent with possible purchasers is 
wiste. It should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Our first consideration, that of secur- 
ing knowledge, was a mental problem. 
How to increase the number of calls, 
how to decrease the traveling time be- 
tween individuals, is a physical problem. 


Multiple Lines 


Its solution is simple. It is given in 
one word—“multiple-lines.” 

Immediately to many insurance men, 
this brings up another bogey, scaring 
the prospect to death, showing him all 
the hundred and one contracts which 
he needs to get a theoretical 100% pro- 
tection. 

Well! How about the doctor. How 
about all the different kinds of drugs 
and medicines and treatments that he 
can apply. What does he do when he 
finds that the man with a broken wrist 
has also fallen arches. Does he put 
the patient through a course of exercises 
while his wrist is in a cast? No, he 
doesn’t drag out his whole bag of tricks 
at once, but he has them there to use 
as occasion requires. The mere fact 
that he can diagnose other wrong con- 
ditions, does not prevent his effective 
treatment of the acute need. 

Then, too, there is some ground for 
believing that some agents -are afraid 
of the multiple-line idea because they do 
not have the proper attitude toward 
their sales problem. When they make 
a call, their attention is concentrated on 
a commission. If the insurance busi- 
ness is ever to become even in a rea- 
sonable sense a profession, the atten- 
tion must be concentrated, first, upon 
the removing of the most pressing haz- 
ard and the commission be an incidenta! 
and secondary consideration, 


“Multiple-lines” is a formula which 
multiplies business opportunities and di- 
vides traveling time. 

The first result of proper multiple line 
development is fewer calls and morc 
sales. 


The Follow-up After the First Sale 
The external mental factors, that is, 
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portant part than in the selling of 
insurance—an intangible service of a 
technical nature. Any agent who rep- 


resents the Fireman’s Fund, the Home 


Fire and Marine or the Occidental can 


sell with unbounded confidence—in the 
security of the contract, of course, but, 
more important still, with confidence in 
the spirit in which his company will 


fulfill its contract. 
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the attitude of the individual upon 
whom you are calling, has a_ bearing 
upon this time reduction problem. When 
you call on a man whom you once sold, 
you have already secured his confidence 
and the resistance which you would nor- 
mally find in making a new contract has 
been removed. You can almost imme- 
diately go into the very heart of your 
mission. There is no question of indi- 
rect approach. Getting to the meat at 
once eliminates time waste. 

Underwriting is simplified for the mul- 
tiple line agent. Absence of a moral 
hazard is already known to him. He 
has immediate access to the physical con- 
ditions. Many of them are already so 
famijiar to him that he can without 
subsequent investigation pass on the de- 
sirability of an individual application. 

In relation to the proper underwrit- 
ing of surety bonds, considerable casu- 
alty knowledge is particularly desirable. 
Many times contract bonds are only ac- 
ceptable when the proper public liability 
and property damage contracts of insur- 
ance have removed a special hazard of 
loss to the surety company. Public of- 
ficial and depository bonds needs the 
strengthening service of burglary insur- 
ance, either as mercantile safe, bank, 
burglary, payroll, or interior hold-up pol- 
icies. 

Wherever the fiduciary acting as an 
administrator or guardian or receiver is 
charged with the custody of real estate, 
he is only safe personally as he has the 
proper liability protection. If it is mani- 
festly his duty in his official capacity to 
take out insurance and he fails to do so, 
he and his surety are both exposed to 
loss. 

Effect of Timeliness on Speed 

Timeliness has great effect upon the 
speed with which a sale can be consum- 
mated. The agent who has developed a 
multiple line business is in close touch 
with his clients. The contractor whose 
teams he insures, whose automobiles are 
protected by his fleet coverage, whose 
workmen’s compensation is handled by 
his office, and who knows that he is able 
and equipped to handle his contract 
bond, is by these many contacts brought 
closely into touch with the agency and 
can with the smallest expenditure of ef- 
fort be caused to turn naturally to his 
insurance man for all his protection 
needs, whether they are casualty, surety, 
or related to some other classification. 

It is important if the agent is to save 
time that his efforts be constructive. He 
is in a competitive business and he must 
aggressively strive to hold the inside 
track. Every time he leaves a client ex- 
posed he is hanging out an invitation 
for some other agent to come in and 
take the business away from him. If 
he has pointed out the danger, if he has 
forcefully gone on record as ready to 
furnish the necessary insurance contract, 
he has insured himself against competi- 
tion. 

That time is important seems obvious. 
It is only as we dig in and analyze the 
obvious that we find the real great trea- 
sure, that we find the important element 
of life. Centuries ago, Marco Polo pene- 
trated into the heart of Asia, and on‘his 
return reported that the natives used a 
vile smelling liquid which came from the 
ground to anoint the camels to keep 
them from chafing under their load A 
modern explorer visits this same district 
and returned with the word that the 
liquid used for anointing the backs of 
the camels is a very high grade of pe- 
troleum. A motive force that could turn 
a three months’ journey into a two day 
drive, used as a liniment. 

Progress is made not by mere analysis 
of the obvious and establishment. of 
truths alone, but by their active applica- 
tion. 

There is a wealth of opportunity sur- 
rounding every agent, which may be his 
if he has the will and the energy to 
seize it. “If you want something done 
go to a busy man,” is just another tribute 
to the man who knows the value of time. 
Time can only be saved by being put to 
proper use. Put to proper use will pro- 
duce increased profits. 


“Chree $500,000 Premium <Agencies 


In Gexas “Gown of 70,000 People 


By DON COATES, 


Editor, “Texas Insurance” 


It is no unusual thing, in a city of 
100,000 or more population, to find one, 
or possibly two outstanding local agen- 
cies. But Wichita Falls, Texas, with a 
population of slightly less than 70,000 
people, has the distinction of supporting 
three local agencies writing a total of 
over $500,000 each during 1927, and going 
even better so far in 1928. 

Wichita Falls is the center of what 
was, a few years ago, an important oil 
producing section of Texas. Production 
still runs high in that area, but the pre- 
vailing low prices for crude oil, and ex- 
pansion of other fields, have somewhat 
reduced the oil activities there. 

Payrolls, number of employes, homes 
owned, premium income, money spent in 
Wichita Falls, and other facts in connec- 
tion with the local agency end of the 
fire insurance business in Wichita Falls 
are contained in a survey recently com- 
pleted by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city. 


Significance of Survey 


The facts are revealing in their nature, 
totals running far beyond the estimates 
of men who have been identified with the 
business there for many years. The sur- 
vey is valuable not only in establishing 
the importance of the fire insurance 
business in the minds of the other busi- 
ness men of the city, but serves as an 
inspiration and is a source of pride to 
the agents themselves. The thing is well 
worthy of emulation in other cities in 
Texas, and even fuller details than are 
herein contained may be had from the 
Wichita Falls Chamber of Commerce or 
the Wichita Falls Insurance Exchange. 

The idea of such a survey found its 
inception in the minds of several of the 
more prominent agents of the city who 
found the local Chamber ot Com- 
merce delighted with the plan and 
more than willing to gather the facts. 
A letter explaining why the data was 
desired, together with questionnaire was 
sent to every local agent in Wichita Falls. 
Request that the blanks be filled out 
and returned met with almost unanimous 
response. 

Over one hundred men and women are 
devoting all of their business time to 
general insurance business, which in- 
cludes in addition to fire lines, all other 
lines of property insurance and casualty 
and surety insurance. The annual pay 
roll of the local agencies in Wichita 
Falls runs about $165,000. The overhead 
expenses of the various offices total ap- 
proximately $70,000. 

Forty-eight of the men engaged in the 
insurance business in Wichita Falls own 
their own homes, the valuation of these 
homes being approximately one half mil- 
lion dollars. There are twenty-five rent 
homes occupied by men and women en- 
gaged in the fire insurance business, these 
rent houses running to a valuation of 
approximately $125,000, and calling for 
annual payment of approximately $20,- 
000 rent. 

There are one hundred twenty-five 
adults and fifty children dependent on 
the business for support, among these 
being numbered sixty taxpayers to the 
city of Wichita Falls. The business of 
fire insurance spends about $400,000 an- 
nually in Wichita Falls for various pur- 
poses. Three offices in Wichita Falls 
enjoy premium income approximating 
one-half million dollars each.: These of- 
fices being Williams-Dwyer Co.; Gree- 


ver, Kemp & Maer; and the Robbins 
Co. There are several other offices in 
the town that are closely approaching 
these in size, and the business is in an 
unusually fine condition from every 
standpoint. 


The Three Leaders 

Taking the three leading local agencies 
in alphabetical oider, they are: Greever, 
Kemp & Maer; The Robbins Co., and 
Williams-Dwyer Co. ‘I'ms trio dominates 
the local agency situation, writing a to- 
tal premium volume in excess of $1,500,- 
000 annually. Nearly all of the principals 
in these offices are young men, and the 
members of all three firms are all active 
in the selling of insurance. 

B. Greever founded the original 
firm bearing his name in 1912, coming to 
Wichita Falls from the neighboring town 
of Electra and maintaining offices there 
also until 1921. J. A. Kemp, Jr., had 
meanwhile engaged in local agency work, 
as had W. Newton Maer, and in 1926 
the firm of Greever, Wynne & Maer ab- 
sorbed the competing firm of Richard- 
son & Kemp, the consolidation resulting 
in some retirements from the insurance 
business and the present firm style. 

The business handled is varied in na- 
ture, with oil and oil refineries running 
into large premium volume. 

Headed By Four Brothers 


The Robbins Co. is headed by two of 
four brothers, all of whom are engaged 
in local agency work in Texas, another 
firm of the same name being located at 
Austin, Texas. Brown and Horace Rob- 
bins founded the business as a partner- 
ship about ten years ago after several 
years of experience respectively. Brown 
and L. A. Robbins now conduct the com- 
panion agency at Austin while Horace 
and Walter Robbins operate the Wichita 
Falls office. The combined insurance ex- 
perience of the four brothers totals six- 
ty years. 

The firm is one of the leading local 
advertisers of Wichita Falls, using news- 
paper space and billboards. 

Williams-Dwyer Co. is a partnership 
between James M. Williams and George 
H. Dwyer, formed early in 1919. Both 
of the firm members had had years of 
experience in local agency and_ field 
work, and Mr. Dwyer was at one time 
a member of the State Insurance Com- 
mission of Texas. 

Clever Advertisers 


Premium volume runs over half a mil- 
lion dollars annually, oil, oil refineries, 
workmen’s compensation being in the 
lead. All lines of insurance are written, 
and the firm handles a large part of 
the claim adjustments for the companies 
represented. An engineering department 
is maintained. The firm owns the build- 
ing it occupies and is an extensive user 
of varied forms of advertising. Offices 
are on the ground floor, and consistent- 
ly able use of the show windows has led 
to an annual exhibit at the Texas, Okla- 
homa Fair, where fire prevention exhib- 
its have attracted widespread attention. 

If proof were required that the local 
agency business lends itself to modern 
advertising and can be more rapidly 
built up by combining, with energetic 
selling effort, intelligent use of nearly 
every form of advertising, the experience 
of these three firms is ample evidence. 
And while competition is keen, the in- 
terest shown and active participation 
these leading agents take in local ex- 
change work keeps them friendly, ethical, 
and a spirit of unusual harmony prevails. 
Even the little fellows in Wichita Falls 
are happy, recognizing that leadership 
gravitates to the able, and that emula- 
tion is frequently a noble trait. 


Enderly Story 


(Continued from page 18) 


about the tremendous insurance coy r- 
age on the stores of America alone. [Io 
illustrate : 

There is one department store in New 
York City which carries $57,000,000 of 
insurance. 

There is reported to be $100,000,000 of 
insurance written on use and occupar.cy 
for the department stores of America, 

There is one office building in New 
York which carries $16,000,000 of in- 
surance. 

But when it comes to big schedules the 
railroad lines of course dwarf. all the 
others. There is one railroad schedule 
in the neighborhood of $300,000,000 while 
$100,000,000 and $200,000,000 = railroad 
schedules are by no means uncommon. 

But Most Risks Are the Small Ones 

Which Must Be Covered, Too 

Mr. Enderly said that in the case of 
these great schedules the smaller agen- 
cies and brokers are of course out of 
the running when it comes to compcti- 
tion, but as the great bulk of the busi- 
ness of the country is the smaller risk 
and the smaller risks are constantly 
growing in numbers, the more of the 
smaller risks the average agent or 
broker gets the better because as they 
build up he does, too, if he takes ad- 
vantage of his opportunities. 

As an example of ingenuity of agents 
and brokers Mr. Enderly said that a 
city like New York is full of specialists. 
There is one man in town who special- 
izes, for instance, on laundry risks. As 


a result he is invaluable to the laundry 
people because he makes it a point to 
keep track of all insurance matters which 
interest the laundry people, and you 
may be sure learns about them before 
he is asked. There are even specialists 
on river front properties. 

In conclusion Mr. Enderly said to. The 
Red Book: 

“It will thus be seen that production 
to a large extent is dependent upon an 
efficient organization, even if it be one 
person in organizing his own resources, 
so that the right service can be given, 
and that not only means promptness and 
intelligence but also a courteous and 
sympathetic understanding of  client’s 
methods.” 





Community Tie-Up 
(Continued from page 22) 


tin & Co. is the ability of Mr. Austin 
to command the loyalty of his employes. 
He is not one who favors frequent 
changing in his office staff. One employe 
of the agency has been there for forty- 
one years and Mr. Austin has had the 
same secretary for ten years. Although 
he is the sole owner of the agency Mr. 
Austin has inaugurated a sort of profit- 
sharing system in his office by which his 
employes benefit in proportion to their 
own energy and output. 

This summer Mr. Austin spent two 
months in Europe and when he went he 
directed that only three letters be sent 
him on business matters. As a matter 
of fact he received just two and on his 
return found that the agency had min- 
aged itself satisfactorily. This spe:ks 
well for the quality of leadership end 
executive ability Mr. Austin has devel- 
oped within his own office so that prog- 
ress is not dependent wholly upon :he 
decisions of one person. 

While in Europe Mr. Austin stud ‘ed 
fire insurance conditions in France «nd 
in Scotland with the intention of tra.s- 
porting to this side and injecting in his 
own business observations that would 
prove valuable. 
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By LAURENCE E. FALLS, 


“@he ‘Year’s Development “With “U & O 


Vice-President, The American Insurance Co. of Newark, N. J. 


The Red Book has asked me to re- 
view the developments of the year just 
closing as they have affected the writ- 
ing of use and occupancy insurance. 

To my mind, the most significant de- 
velopment has been the adoption of a 
use and occupancy co-insurance form as 
a supplemental contract in New York 
state. 

Notably in the last three years the 
stock fire insurance companies have felt 
the competition of reciprocals in use and 
occupancy business, particularly on mer- 
cantile or non-manufacturing risks; and 
the new form which was prepared by the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization Committee and approved by 
the insurance commissioner of New York 
state, goes as far toward harmonizing 
the differences in the stock company and 
the reciprocal contracts as the former 
companies may go in view of the radical 
differences in the security behind the 
contract. 


Fluctuations and Co-Insurance 


We all recognize that companies have 
never issued a “fluctuating” form or one 
which followed the fluctuations of a bus- 
iness. We had a seasonal form which 
required that the assured be able to 
prognosticate the rise and fall in his 
production or sales whether manufac- 
turing or non-manufacturing. But the 
co-insurance form requires only that an 
assured shall have at the time of the 
fire a sufficient amount of use and occu- 
pancy insurance in the aggregate to 
equal his use and occupancy value for 
a period of one year “with due consid- 
eration for the experience before the 
fire and probable experience thereafter.” 
Such co-insurance forms have been of- 
fered for some time by stock companies 
in various parts of the country, but the 
form adopted in New York state has an 
added feature in that it gives full pro- 
tection upon certain items of fixed ex- 
pense for periods of less than a year 
at pro rata rates. The form does not 
state this in this language, but the fact 
remains. 

The principal need for this feature 
exists among retail stores who may have 
items of fixed expense (principally clerk 
hire) which will continue for a short 
time but which will be discontinued after 
a period of a few weeks if the interrup- 
tion to the business is to be more pro- 
tracted. The same need is found in some 
manufacturing establishments who have 
a supply of particularly skilled labor 
trained in the operations of the assured’s 
specific business, which labor the manu- 
facturer would find it to his advantage 
to retain for a short period of inter- 
rupted production, usually for that pe- 
riod which it would take to again re- 
cruit such organization if the existing 
one were disbanded. This is particularly 
true of production operations at great 
distances from the centers of population. 


Use And Occupancy Value Of An 
Establishment 


The use and occupancy value of any 
establishment is the total of net profit 
and unavoidable expense to the extent 
that such items would have been earned 
had no fire occurred. The new use and 
occupancy co-insurance form sets up 
three items which are insured blanket. 
There is little reason to discuss the na- 
ture of the net profit item or the item 
for unavoidable expense which is insured 
om an annual basis. The third item per- 


mits the assured to select those classifi- 
cations of expense which he desires to 
protect for short periods only, and the 
rate differential for this form predicated 
upon these short term expenses for a pe- 
riod of not less than three months. When 
the assured feels that such items may 
continue for a greater period than three 
months, he may so specify and increase 
the amount of insurance under the third 
item proportionately. 

In computing a rate differential be- 
tween this and other use and occupan- 
cy forms, it became necessary to limit 
the relationship of the amount insured 
for a short term under Item No. 3 and 
the amount of expense insured on an 
annual basis. This is fixed in the ratio 
of three to one and the assured may 
obtain one-third as much insurance un- 
der Item No. 3 (on an annual basis) 
under Item No. 2, by the payment of 
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pro rata rates for three or more months’ 
indemnity. 


An Example 


For example: If the amount of Item 
No. 2 covering fixed expense on an an- 
nual basis is $300,000, the total of ex- 
penses calculated on an annual basis, 
Item No. 3 will not exceed $100,000, 
which latter sum may be insured for 
three months and the amount of insur- 
ance under the policy and, therefore, the 
principal sum upon which the premium 
is calculated will be $25,000. If such 
special expense items are insured for a 
six months’ period, the amount applicable 
to Item No. 3 will be $50,000. 

In a recent survey of nearly two hun- 
dred establishments, taking the actual 
distribution of expense as shown by the 
assured’s books, it developed that this 
form of policy, at a 25% advance over 
the rates charged for the three-hundred- 
day form, produced a premium increase 
of 3%. The assured could comply with 
the 100% co-insurance clause by carry- 
ing a lesser amount of insurance and yet 
protect his entire loss liability regardless 
of the time of year in which the inter- 
ruption occurred. From the standpoint 
of the buyer of insurance indemnity, this 
slight increase in the resultant premium 
is more than offset by the flexibility of the 
contract in applying the loss-paying pow- 
er of the policy to the fluctuating tides 
of the assured’s business exactly as those 
tides occur. 


Taking Care of the Excess 


The question sometimes arises in ap- 
plying this use and occupancy co-in- 
surance form to a specific commercial 
problem: “When the amount desired un- 
der Item No. 3 exceeds, on an annual 
basis, one-third the amount insured on 
an annual basis under Item No. 2, how 


shall we care for the excess?” As pre- 
viously stated, the rate differential is 
calculated upon the present limitations 
as applied to the insurance procurable 
under Item No. 3 -for periods exceed- 
ing three months but less than a year 
at pro rata rates. One or more of the 
classifications of expense enumerated 
under Item No. 3 may be added to the 
total of insurance under Item No. 2, 
the net result to the assured being that 
the premium on such item is then cal- 
culated on insurance for an annual pe- 


——<. 


riod. The companies could increase the 
proportion of insurance permitted under 
the present terms in Item No. 3, but 
it would increase the rate differen:ial, 
and we have found that the assure: js 
interested primarily in protection «nd 
the resultant premium, rather than ‘he 
method by which it is calculated by ‘he 
insurance company. 

No expression on this subject sheild 
ever omit mention, at least, of the in- 
creasing need throughout the cour try 
for use and occupancy insurance. | js 
true that stocks of merchandise have 
declined in the hands of producers, 
wholesalers and retailers, which has cut 
into the fire insurance premiums, «nd 
some agents have been slow to realize 
how this changed economic condition has 
operated to increase the use and occu- 
pancv values, the insurance on wiiich 
would increase the premium over that 
heretofore collected. 





Gditing An Agency Publication 


By PRICE K. JOHNSON 


Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston, Tex. 


The Red Book has asked me te tell 
its readers something about the agency 
publication of Cravens, Dargan & Co., 
and thanks for the letter of The Red 
Book making the request. I note you 
say: “Cravens, Dargan & Co. is one of 
the biggest insurance firms in the coun- 
try and we have read with a lot of in- 
terest copies of ‘Review,’ your office’s 
publication. We have found it full of 
information, lots of good sales tips, plen- 
ty of educational matter and no doubt 
having a large mailing list of satisfied 
readers. We think it is a very snappy 
publication and so tell our readers how 
it came about and how you have de- 
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veloped it and what you have in mind.” 
Very well, here goes. 


Started As A Single Page Letter 


The “Review” is like Topsy. It just 
growed. 

It is an outgrowth of a single page 
expiration letter notifying our local 
agents of their expirations for the com- 
ing month. For convenience, we use a 
printed form. Later an _ inspirational 
verse or two was added. Gradually its 
size and scope was extended until it 
contained articles of general interest. It 
was four years old before it was digni- 
fied with a name. Why we have kept 
it up is another matter. 

Prior to publishing the “Review” we 
sent out a great many circular letters 
to advise agents of new forms of in- 
surance, changes in rates, and to solicit 
business of a timely nature. The “Re- 


view” has eliminated 90% of the circu- 
lars, besides giving us an opportunity to 
give news of a general nature, to draw 
attention to methods of outstanding 
agents, and to enter into a discussion 
of political movements affecting the wel- 
fare of insurance in Texas. Through the 
“Review” we can also advise the home 
office officials of Texas conditions. 


Confined Mostly To Texas Subjects 


As far as possible we confine the “Re- 
view” to Texas subjects. Our general 
agency operates in the state of Texas 
only. Hence we have the advantage of 
being able to talk about specific rates, 
or specific conditions, without having to 
scatter our ammunition over forty-eight 
states. Pictures are usually of Texans 
or Texas- incidents. We care little for 
a subway wreck in New York, unless a 
Texan happens to be among those in- 
jured. An earthquake in California or 
a hurricane in Florida interests us only 
as it affects earthquake rates in Texas 
er windstorm rates in Texas. Politics in 
Massachusetts is interesting to wus on 
eecount of threatened political action in 
Texas. 

The Questions and Answers departt- 
ment is the most popular feature. They 
“re popular because they are bona fide 
We do not make up questions merely 
to answer them, but put in the “Re- 
view” such questions as actually reach 
us from our local agents. 


Was. A Printer’s Devil 


Prior to engaging in the insurance 
business I had been a printer’s devil 
and had worked up a fair efficiency in 
a printing office. Sixteen years ago I left 
my local agency to join Craven, Dargan 
& Co., then Cravens & Cage. I first 
went in the farm department and from 
there into practically every other de- 
partment of the office, including the life. 

Four or five years ago I eased into the 
position of editor of the “Review” be- 
cause there was no one else to fill the 
place, and my printing experience made 
me look eligible. 

It is enjoyable work, largely because 
the department heads and other members 
of the organization take an active in- 
terest in the “Review,” and use ii as 
a vehicle to carry their ideas to the 
agents. to anticipate their wants and pub- 
lish information, thereby saving many 1n- 
quiries. The co-operation of all mokes 
the work light on the editor in chief. 
We flatter ourselves that the “Rev cw 
is not only helping our business, but ‘hat 
in a larger way it is serving the purpose 
of a general insurance magazine i 
Texas. 

Incidentally, the Editor is given ‘ull 
sway and no one objects to his blue ct 
ciling or rewriting contributions {rom 
members of the organization. 
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Paid-in Capital, 
$1,000,000 


PUBLIC FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Paid-in Surplus, 
$4,200,000 


OFFICERS 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Chairman 
man of the Board. 


Fred. A. Rye, Vice President. 
Formerly Manager of Western 
Department of Commercial Union 
Assurance Co., Ltd., and affiliated 
companies. 


David Neal Iverson, Vice Pres. 
Formerly Assistant Manager of 
Liverpool & London & Globe In- 
surance Company and _ affiliated 
companies. 


J. T. Dargan,: Jr., President. 
Formerly Vice President and 
General Manager of Windle, 
Burlingame & Dargan, Inc, 


Ulric S. Atkinson, Secretary. 


Formerly Assistant U. S. Manager 
of Union Insurance Society of 
Canton, Ltd. 


Hugh W. Allen, Secretary Auto- 
mobile Department. 

Formerly Automobile Secretary of 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
and affiliated companies; manager 
automobile department Constitution 


Paul Kennedy, Secretary Broker- iniauaity Coobann 


age Department. 
Formerly with Marsh & McLennan. 


DIRECTORS 


Wm. Torrey Baird, Alfred Hurrell, 
President, Baird Rubber & Trading Vice President and General 
Company, New York. Counsel, Th2 Prudential Insurance 
S. Sloan Colt Company of America, Newark, 
Vice President, Farmers Loan & Bs 
Trust Co., New York. 
J.T. Datrgan, Jr: 
President. 
Carl Egner, 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 
William S. Gray, Jr. 
Vice President, Central Union 
Trust Co., New York. 


Henry W. Leeds, 
President, Leeds & Lippincott, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


John T. Madden, 
Director, Institute of International 
Finance, New York. 

Clarence McDaniel, 
Hooper & McDaniel, New York. 


ORGANIZATION 


This Company was organized under a very unique plan. There were no 
promotion fees whatever upon the sale of its stock, which was issued at $26 
per share, and all proceeds from the sale of 200,000 shares, amounting to 
$5,200,000, were paid into the treasury, which was confirmed by formal exam- 
ination by the New Jersey Department of Banking and Insurance. 


STRENGTH 


No fire insurance company has ever been organized on a four-to-one basis; 
that is, with a net surplus to commence with of more than four times the 
authorized and paid-in capital. 

The purpose of this was (a) to avoid any material early reduction in the 
net surplus on account of premium reserves required by law, and (b) to avoid 
the necessity of early increase in financial structure by reason of business 
development. 

The financial stability of this Company is very clearly indicated by the 
standing of the directors, who collectively are either officials of, represent, or 
are affiliated with corporations whose names require no introduction or explana- 
tion. In addition, each director’s name speaks for itself without regard to 
either official position or affiliation. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


During the process of organization of this Company countrywide business 
contacts were made which insured (a) a substantial and immediate income 
probably superior to that obtained by any new fire insurance company other 
than subsidiary companies which have been organized by the larger and older 
companies, which new companies are permitted to participate in the business 
already on the books, and (b) a spread of business through a majority of the 
States in the Union, which is absolutely essential to insure a reasonable or 
normal profit, it being the history of the business that any company in one 
class of business or obtaining its business from a limited field usually experi- 
ences periods of real adversity. 


Nationwide Binding and Brokerage Office 
No. 28 Platt Street, New York City 

George Hahn, 
Assistant Manager, formerly under- 
writer of Pacific Fire Insurance 
Company. 


Paul Kennedy, 
Secretary in charge. 


Jay Monroe, 
President, Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., Orange, N. J 


Harry H. Thomas, 

President, Savings Investment & 

Trust Company, East Orange, N. J. 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 

Chairman of the Board. 
Edmund W. Wakelee, 


Daniel E. Pomeroy, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry 


Vice President, Public Service 
Company, New York. Corporation of New Jersey, New- 
George M. Ruddy, ark, N. J. 


General Agent of Underwriters’ 
Salvage Co., New York. 

Howell M. Stillman 
Vice President, Interstate Trust 
Company, New York. 


Morris White, 
President, Morris White, Inc., N. Y. 
Charles G. Wilson, 
President, Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corporation, Richmond, Va. 


While this Company is assured of a proper and reasonable income, the 
executives have borne in mind the fact that it would be hazardous to 
immediately accept too great a volume of income. 


CLAIMS 


The Management are imbued with the idea that one of the most essential 
qualities of success in any insurance venture is to make proper and prompt 
payment of losses incurred. 

The President of this Company has had many years intimate contact with 
this feature, and all agents, insurance brokers and policyholders are assured 
of prompt and sympathetic treatment of all proper claims presented. No delay 
in the payment of proper losses will be countenanced, nor will any effort what- 
ever be made to settle claims on a “close” basis or other than on an absolutely 
proper and fair basis, and where there is any element of doubt this Company 
is prepared to give its policyholders the benefit of such doubt. Where ques- 
tionable claims are encountered this Company will resist such claims to the 
utmost, feeling that, after all, the funds entrusted to its handling are the 
property of its stockholders and policyholders and that it has a more or less 
quasi public duty to perform. 


PROFIT 


Every officer and all department heads are men who have spent practically 
their entire business lives in the fire insurance profession, and no feature of 
this organization will be conducted in an amateurish fashion. 


ANTICIPATED DEVELOPMENT 


The States of New Jersey, New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Florida have been formally entered, the Company having commenced business 
in New York May 7, 1928. 

While this Company will be operated aggressively, the underwriting will 
be along conservative lines, a selective business only being accepted by reason 
of which it is the feeling of the management that prospects are unusually bright 
and the financial and underwriting position of this Company is assured. 


Home Office Hooper & McDaniel, 
Metropolitan Managers, Corner 


Essex Building Platt and Gold Streets, New York 
31 Clinton Street, yity. Phone 5110 John. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Little Miss Slocum A Reminder of Insurance 








Standard Fire Insurance Policy State of New Jersey 
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Miss Ann Slocum, the daughter of 
Leslie Slocum, insurance agent in Plain- 
field, N. J., and granddaughter of the 
late Charles M. Slocum, for years spe- 
cial agent and adjuster for the Conti- 
nental, is a young lady with a decided 
personality and a remarkable smile. 
When she was six years old a photo- 
graph of her was taken by her father 
which has made her almost as well 
known in Plainfield as any of the fa- 
mous children of the movies. 

The reason for this is that Mr. Slo- 
cum took this very effective and attrac- 
tive picture and pasted it over a stand- 
ard fire insurance policy dwelling house 
form of the Fidelity-Phenix; had the 
word “Protected” put at the bottom of 
the photograph in large letters, and is 
using the cut at the top of his literature, 
which consists principally of sales letters. 
A sample of one of Mr. Slocum’s let- 
ters containing the photograph of Miss 
Ann Slocum, reproduced herewith, fol- 
lows. His slogan is this: “If it is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well.” The 
letter: 

Dear Friend and Neighbor: 

The value of your insurance depends 
in a large measure upon the agency that 
writes it. Errors and omissions may 
render your policy technically void at the 
time of loss settlement, placing the com- 
pany in a position to dictate the terms 
and you in the position of being obliged 
to accept whatever the company sees fit 
to give. 

Were your policies written by a clerk 
in a “side line’ ’agency? Or have they 
been carefully checked by a competent 
insurance specialist? Do not wait 
until a loss occurs to find out. Ask 








yourself this question, now, “Do my pol- 


icies represent the real protection I 
thought I was buying?” 
I solicit your insurance only after 


years of thorough training and prepara- 
tion, in part with The Fire Insurance 
Rating Expert of New Jersey, and on 
the basis of Integrity, Dependability and 
Service as follows: 

It ts true that honesty ts the best pol- 
icy; but if this be the motive of honest 
dealing, there is no real honesty. 

—Strong, Our Country. 

Insurance agents frequently find their 
own interest in conflict with the best 
interest of their client. Whenever this 
problem confronts me, I will put the 
best interest of my client first. Con- 
sideration of amount of premium or profit 
shall have absolutely no béaring or in- 
fluence on my recommendations to a 
client. 

Give us a character on which we can 
thoroughly depend, and it ts wonderful 
how many brilliant qualities we can safely 
and gladly dispense with—Dean Stanley, 
Thoughts that Breathe. 

I use the greatest care in writing each 
policy to see that the coverage is lib- 
eral and cerrect, and that every rule 
is complied with. I am then sure that 
my client has the protection he pays 
for and that no unpleasant questions 
can be raised by loss adjusters. If so 
authorized, renewals are written on time 
without fail. 

Promptness, efficiency and cheerful 
courtesy to the best of my ability. Fire 
insurance rates expertly analyzed without 
charge. 

Sincerely and faithfully yours, 
Leslie Slocum. 


Contractors’ Banking Gredits 


Handling Of Border Line Bond Cases Illustrated By 
Two Examples Recently Submitted To 
One Of The Companies 
By W. E. KRAFT, 


Secretary, Continental Casualty 


In the course of underwriting contract 
bonds, we occasionally have submitted 
to us so-called border lines cases. That 
is to say, instances where the applicant 
for bond qualifies by reason of integrity 
and experience, but does not meet our 
standard of financial requirement. His 
financial status might be inadequate to 
warrant favorable decision and for this 
reason it becomes necessary to bolster 
up the case, if possible, by means of in- 
demnity or a bank line of credit. 

Two border line contract cases were 
recently submitted as follows: 

(1) Contract for road grading, $25,000, 
awarded by the state of North Dakota. 
The contractor was highly recommended 
by the agent, had considerable experi- 
ence in road grading, but lacked sufficient 
working capital. We could not approve 
the application because of the latter ob- 
jection, but the agent re-submitted the 
risk with the statement that the con- 
tractor had a line of credit established 
by his bank. Upon investigation, how- 
ever, we learned that the bank merely 
had agreed to finance the contractor only 
by first obtaining an assignment of fu- 
ture estimates. 

(2) In the second case, an Ohio agent 
submitted the application of a road con- 
tractor who was awarded a $40,000 road 
project. He, too, recommended the con- 
tractor for experience and integrity and 
went so far as to point out that while 
an analysis of this contractor’s recent 
financial statement probably would not 
entitle him to bond, nevertheless, the 
case had merit because the applicant had 
secured a $10,000 line of credit from his 
bank. In writing to the bank for a 
verification of such line of credit, we 
were informed that arrangements were 
made for the purchase by the bank of 
$10,000 assessment bonds which tke con- 
tractor would receive in part payment. 

Cases Analyzed 


It is evident from the correspondence 
in these two cases that some agents 
do not fully understand just what is 
meant by a bank line of credit established 
in behalf of a contractor applicant for 
surety bond. 

In the first case mentioned above, the 
bank did not establish a line of credit 
in behalf of the contractor. The con- 
tractor, on the other hand, entered into 
an arrangement with the bank whereby 
he had assigned all of his estimates on 
the contract for the purpose of securing 
a loan. By assigning the estimates, the 
contractor did not in any sense increase 
his working capital, but created the bank 
a preferred creditor so that in case of 
default, his surety would be obliged to 
complete the contract and its right of 
subrogation would be practically worth- 
less if the contractor had already dissi- 
pated all of his assets and also previous- 
ly assigned his earned estimates. From 
a surety company’s standpoint, it is a 
very dangerous situation where its prin- 
cipal assigns his estimates to a bank, 
and in doing so creates the bank a pre- 
ferred creditor. The bank, in such in- 
stance, would not in any sense be con- 
tributing support to the financial status 
of the contractor, but quite the contrary, 
removes all risk for itself and places the 
surety to further disadvantage. 

In the second case, the contractor sim- 
ply negotiated in advance with his bank 
the sale of some of the assessment bonds 

which he would receive in part payment. 
His obvious purpose was to realize on 
the bonds in advance so as to have avail- 
able cash to meet operating expenses. 
Such arrangements could in no way in- 


crease his working capital. In this co.- 
nection, while it has no bearing upon a 
bank line of credit, it might be well 
state our attitude regarding contraci 
providing part payment or whole pay 
ment in the form of assessment bonds, 
mortgages, or notes of the owner. As- 
sessment bonds or other securities can- 
not be considered as cash and therefore, 
whenever the contract provides for pay- 
ment in other than cash, we require in 
each instance a written commitment from 
a reliable bank or investment house 
whereby it agrees to purchase the as- 
sessment bonds for cash and at a satis- 
factory price. 

What Bank Line of Credit Means 


The underwriting department can be 
of much assistance to agents in build- 
ing up border line contract cases, but in- 
asmuch as border line cases are prob- 
ably more difficult to handle, it should 
be readily apparent that they entail con- 
siderable more work and effort on the 
part of the agent in securing complete 
underwriting data. Attention is called 
to question in financial statement: 

“Have you any established credit lines 
at banks? If so, state amount. Name 
and address of banks and advise what 
security banks require.” 

In each case where it is necessary to 
bolster up the contractor’s financial 
showing by a line of credit with his 
bank, it is very important that either the 
contractor or the agent secure from the 
bank a letter outlining the basis and ex- 
tent to which the bank would, if neces- 
sary, advance a line of credit. With 
such letter in our possession together 
with recent verified financial statement, 
we would then be in position to give the 
case serious and prompt consideration. 

A bank line of credit, therefore, as we 
employ the term, means an open line and 
that the contractor has made satisfactory 
arrangements with his bank to obtain a 
loan in a definite amount without any 
security, but on the basis of his finan- 
cial standing and with his personal en- 
dorsement with the distinct understand- 
ing that the loan is made in the amount 
mentioned without any strings attached 
to it. 


nod 


Summary 

Summarizing our remarks and bringing 
out once more the value which we at- 
tach to an open line of credit established 
by a bank in behalf of a contractor, we 
believe that a contractor’s inadequate 
financial standing can be quite material- 
ly bolstered up by obtaining an open 
line of credit from his bank; that the 
bank, in extending credit to the con- 
tractor in this manner, is evidencing its 
confidence in the contractor’s ability, ex- 
perience and integrity while, on the oth- 
er hand, where the bank extends creiit 
to a contractor only after receiving «s- 
signment of estimates or other collateral 
security, it evidences very little, if ary, 
confidence in the contractor’s ability, «x- 
perience and integrity. 


MUST CHARGE HIGHER RATES 


The insurance department of the st: te 
of New York has issued notices to fc ur 
mutual insurance companies writing ov "- 
ers’, landlords’, and tenants’ risks, co n- 
monly known as general liability, tat 
the rates charged by them must be 11- 
creased to a more adequate basis «id 
has submitted a basis of rates whch 
must be observed. The companies n- 
volved are the Williamsburg Taxpayc"s 
Mutual Casualty, the Consolidated T: x- 
payers’ Mutual, the Greater New Y« : 
Taxpayers’ Mutual Association, and | 
Brooklyn Taxpayers’ Mutual. 
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* The Standard Fire Insurance Company * of Hartford, 
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cAgent Ownership of Insurance Stocks 


One of the outstanding business de- 
velopments of the last decade has been 
the wider distribution of the stock own- 
ership of large corporations. Many per- 
sons, who before the war had never pur- 
chased any kind of securities, learned to 
invest in Liberty Bonds. Their finan- 
cial education has continued, and now 
many of them are investing in the com- 
mon stocks of our great business enter- 
prises. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. with its 423,589 stockhold- 
ers and the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration with its 96,558 are outstanding ex- 
amples of this type of stock ownership. 
It is estimated that there are some 14,- 
000,000 investors in common stocks in 
the United States today. 

It is a healthy tendency. It has changed 
the mental attitude of the average man 
in about the same way that it is changed 
when he moves from a rented house or 
farm to one that he owns. He is no 
longer afraid or distrustful of big busi- 
ness just because it is big. He himself 
is now a part owner of it and shares 
in the prosperity of business. Not only 
the public at large but also the politician 
has learned that the business of the 
country is owned by millions of individ- 
uals, men and women, all average citi- 
zens, 

Elevates Ethics 

On the other hand, it brings to the 
management of the corporation a better 
and higher code of ethics. It is not per- 
missible for a few men at the head long 
to continue practices or policies of doubt- 
ful character. The old theory that a 
large corporation is owned by a few 
men and used by them solely for their 
personal advantage is a thing of the 
past. 

The insurance business has shared in 
this development. The shares of insur- 
ance companies today are becoming 
widely distributed in the hands of the 
public. For the most part they are 
owned by what may be termed the “in- 
vesting public” as distinguished from the 
speculating element. They are owned 
by men and women who believe in in- 
surance aS a permanent necessity in our 
economic structure and who feel that 
over a period of years an investment in 
the stocks of our soundly managed in- 
surance companies, like bank stocks, will 
yield a steady return along with an in- 
crease in value. That there has been 
speculation in insurance shares, as in 
other kinds of stocks, is regrettable. 
That the shares in untried companies 
have been bought by the indiscriminat- 
ing buyer is unfortunate. Nevertheless, 
the tendency of this movement in the 
insurance business as elsewhere is very 
much and decidedly in the right direc- 
tion. 

Loyalty of Agents 

Peculiar to the insurance business has 
been the tendency toward what may be 
termed “agent ownership.” Agents have 
always stood in close business and per- 


By H. A. BEHRENS, 


President, Continental Casualty Co. 


sonal relation to the management of the 
companies they represented. It has been 
their loyalty as well as their efforts that 
has built up the great insurance institu- 
tions of today. 

That relation has become even closer 
now that the agent has become a part 
owner in the institution he represents. 
Just as the mental attitude of a man is 
changed when he becomes a home owner 
instead of a renter, so is the attitude of 
an agent changed when he becomes a 
stockholder as well as an agent of a 





H. A. BEHRENS 


company. He has a different feeling, not 
only toward that company but also 
toward the business as a whole and 
toward the public which he is serving. 

The insurance agent stands in a unique 
relation toward the company he repre- 
sents. He is primarily in business for 
himself, and is therefore a free moral 
agent. Nevertheless, he speaks for his 
company and his company is regarded 
in his territory as having the same char- 
acter as has the agent himself. The 
character and reputation of an insurance 
company are its greatest assets, and they 
are built up largely by the agency force. 
If that agency force in large measure 
owns the stock of the insurance com- 
pany it has that much additional incen- 
tive in building the right kind of repu- 
tation for the company. And in return 
the individual agent receives the addi- 
tional reward of resulting increased value 
of his stock. When it is considered how 
much the prosperity of an insurance 
company depends upon the efforts of its 
agents, the value of agents’ stock own- 
ership to a company is very clear. 


A Personal Reminiscence 


I can remember when, twenty years 
ago, through the kindness of the presi- 
dent of the company with which I was 
then associated, it became possible for 
me to buy a few shares of stock in that 


organization. For me the aspect of the 
business world immediately surrounding 
me changed completely. It affected my 
entire scheme of life. I thought of things 
connected with our business that had 
never occurred to me before. It increased 
ambition and stimulated vision. Since 
that time I have seen the same thing 
happen in many similar instances. 

It has been proved by experience that 
a good deal more freedom of action can 
be given to an agent who is a substantial 
stockholder. His judgment seems to be 
better where the company’s interest is 
involved. He has learned to look at a 
transaction not only from the standpoint 
of the commission it will produce him 
as an agent, but also from the stand- 
point of the underwriting profit it is 
likely to produce for him as a stockhold- 
er. It is natural, I believe, that this 
should be true, and equally natural that 
the company should feel more confidence 
in his judgment and he in theirs. 

Agents on the Beard 

Another result of the large distribution 
of stock among the agency force has 
been agency representation on the board 
of directors of many of the companies. 
This, too, has resulted in a better un- 


derstanding and appreciation of the field 
viewpoint on the part of the board of 
directors. It has brought a new «:d- 
visor to the council table with a new 
set of ideas derived from different daily 
problems. 

And last, but not least, insurance stock 
investments have been very profita)le 
and over a period of years will probably 
prove profitable in the future. Like bank 
stocks, they share in a general period of 
prosperity and usually enjoy an increase 
in market value quite comparable with 
that of the best industrial stocks. In 
periods of depression, however, they are 
not burdened with heavy fixed charges 
on account of bonded indebtedness as 
are most industrials and therefore do not 
suffer as great depreciation. 

As the agents of the country become 
better schooled in the investment value 
of insurance stocks and come to realize 
more and more the advantages which ac- 
crue from ownership of stock in the 
companies which they represent, I be- 
lieve it is no rash prediction to say that 
they will become even larger holders of 
those stocks. Certainly the tendency is 
a favorable one and one which is to be 
encouraged. 





Bank Burglary And Robbery 


The Travelers has sent out a primer 
on bank burglary and robbery insurance. 
It tells the various stages in salesman- 
ship for this line, doing so in a nutshell. 

The advice in part follows: 

Why Sell It? Most banks do not car- 
ry sufficient protection to take care of 
what is coming to be known as a “nor- 
mal loss,” to say nothing of the catas- 
trophe hazard. 


What Is It? Protection against: 


(1) Loss of money and securities by’ 


burglary from within the insured safe 
or vault in the insured premises, which 
includes all parts of the building occu- 
pied by the assured or its officers or 
employes exclusively. 

(2) Loss of money and securities by 
robbery occurring at any time in any 
part of the insured premises. 

(3) Damage to money, securities, and 
to the premises, and all safes, vaults, 
office furniture and fixtures therein, 
caused by burglary or robbery or at- 
tempt thereat. 

How Much Does It Cost? Consult 
your branch office or casualty field as- 
sistant. They will give you the burglary 
and robbery rates for any bank in your 
district. 

Where To Find Prospects. Every 
bank in your district is a prospect for 
additional bank burglary and robbery in- 
surance. Likewise, they need messenger 
robbery insurance. 

An Approach Line. The insurance 
committee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation published recently a booklet— 
“Dependable Bank Insurance,” in which 
they pointed out that the average bank 
needs fifteen forms of insurance for ade- 


quate protection. What better entree 
could one have toward his share of this 
business than to point out to bank of- 
ficials the danger that lurks in under- 
insurance. 

How To Sell It. (1) Send out litera- 
ture illustrating how bandits have plun- 
dered banks where the loss is partially 
covered by insurance. This literature 
should go to bank executives. (2) Have 
a field assistant go with you on first 
interview to secure data for survey of 
bank’s existing coverage. (3) The ficld 
assistant will later submit an insurance 
survey which, if complied with, will elim- 
inate one of the greatest hazards to 
which most banks are exposed—under- 
insurance at time of loss. 

What About The Bankers’ Blanket 
Bond? The Bankers’ Blanket Bond, so- 
called, need not prevent you from :e- 
curing additional bank business. What 
has been said about most banks being 
under-insured applies equally to barks 
which carry the Bankers’ Blanket Bond. 
Therefore, your plan should be to :ell 
the bank additional protection over and 
above that furnished by the bond. Sich 
coverage is known as excess insura: ce 
and carries with it a system of reduced 
rates, depending upon the amount of 
primary insurance under the bond. 

Will It Pay? Bank risks usually p 0- 
duce worthwhile premiums. They oi er 
a field which is open for cultivation n¢w. 
No need to wait until the bank’s pres: nt 
policies expire. The average bank ne: ds 
additional protection to take care of ‘ts 
catastrophe hazard—under-insurance. It 
will pay you well to follow the ab« ve 
plan. 
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MODERN facilities for 

passenger and freight 
handling are important ele- 
ments in the maintenance of 
our business structure. 


The vast capital engaged 
in transportation, and the 
credit employed in the trans- 
action of business call for 
protection which insurance 
alone can supply. 


The Royal Shield on an 
insurance policy denotes 
Security First. 
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Advertising Health and Accident 


By E. C. BUDLONG, 
Vice-President, Federal Life of Chicago 


E. C. Budlong, one of the best-posted 
accident and health executives in the 
country, who has been in the business for 
thirty-five years, has taken an active inter- 
est in co-operative advertising of accident 
and health insurance ever since the pro- 
posal was first introduced. He ts im- 
pressed with the future of such a type of 
general publicity and believes that it will 
do the business no end of good. Mr. Bud- 
long is now chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference and it ts in this 
capacity that he contributes the following 
views on the subject to The Red Book. 


As one of the hundreds of thousands 
of commuters in and out of the great 
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city of Chicago, I frequently glance up 
and down the aisles of an eighteen min- 
ute suburban train to note the attitude 
of passengers reading the morning pa- 
pers. First, they read the headlines on 
the front page—smile at the cartoons— 
turn to the Stock Exchange reports— 
next to the sports page and the pictures 
on the back page; and then nine out of 
ten crumple the paper and throw it on 
the floor of the car as they rush for the 
door. 

Perhaps the process is a little different 
in the evening and most of the partly 
read evening editions are tucked under 
the arm and taken home to the better 
seven-eighths, who more carefully reads 
the news and various syndicated articles 
and department store advertisements, and 
then for the rest of the night struggles 
with cross- -word puzzles while the “tired 
business man” in the adjoining twin bed 
attempts to throw off the cares that in- 
fest the day and get a few hours’ sleep 
so he can hustle for the eight-twenty-six 
train the next morning. 

Is General Publicity Read? 


Query: What has been accomplished 
by the high priced advertising and what 
percentage of readers are sufficiently in- 
terested in general publicity articles to 
read more than the eye-catching copy in 
daily papers? 

Advertising must be profitable or big 
concerns all over our country would not 
spend millions of dollars annually for 
space, selecting principally papers of 
largest circulation—and in many papers 
the quality of the goods and character 
of the advertiser call for a careful inves- 
tigation before acceptance of advertising 
contracts. 

Would general publicity of a co-opera- 
tive nature be effective in marketing au- 


tomobiles, radios and household furnish- 
ings? It seems hardly possible. Sup- 
pose the Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Lions clubs were to spon- 
sor a page advertisement, pro rated as 
to cost among the manufacturers, pic- 
turing a leading society woman sitting 
on the edge of an iron bed usually found 
in hotels, engaged in sampling a la the 
blindfold method the cough inducing 
qualities of a dozen brands of, cigarettes 
while on a table near by rested all kinds 
of popular face powders, lip sticks, per- 
fumes and other toilet articles. There 
is no doubt that much money would be 
saved by such an advertisement, but 
would it sell the goods? 

There is a big difference between ad- 
vertising one kind of radio and an ad- 
vertisement urging every home-loving 
family to buy some kind of a radio. Gen- 
eral publicity is good in any line of busi- 
ness when followed up with window dis- 
plays and personal solicitation. 

“Say it with flowers,” “Telegraph, don’t 
write,” and the various slogans of lum- 
ber, cement and brick concerns are un- 
doubtedly of much value, but actual sales 
are the result of individual effort. 


A.-H. Co-operative Campaign Studied 


The question of co-operative advertis- 
ing of accident and health insurance has 
been discussed by the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, and at 
the Toronto convention in 1927 the entire 
matter was turned over to the Insurance 
Advertising Conference for investigation 
and careful analysis. This resulted in 
a most interesting report submitted at 
the recent meeting of the Health & Ac- 
cident Conference in Chicago. 

The expense was estimated at approx-. 
imately a quarter of a million dollars 
over a three year period. It was frankly 
admitted that the time was not yet ripe 
for such a program, and very little en- 
thusiasm was exhibited by officials of 
companies who would share the expense 
on the basis of premium income. 

It was decided that for the present 
much could be accomplished by the pub- 
lication of circulars and attractive edu- 
cational matter suitable for mailing to 
the present patrons of insurance com- 
ponies. The suggestion was also made 
that the employees of insurance com- 
penies should be more thoroughly edu- 
cated in the principles of accident and 
health insurance and proper methods of 
correspondence. 

Now comes the Life Agency Officers 
Association with a very definite plan for 
a big campaign of general publicity which 
aroused genuine enthusiasm when pre- 
sented to members of the organization. 

The plan differs from the one sug- 
gested by the accident and health men 
because it is expected to be 100% co- 
operative by asking the field forces of 
the companies to bear a part of the ex- 
pense. This is a very sensible and prac- 
tical idea, because when an insurance 
agent contributes to the expense he will 
at least endeavor to get his money back, 
and if the plan works he will gladly 
continue to contribute. If it does not 
work he certainly could not expect the 
company to foot the bill. 


Looks Hopefully to Future 


It must be admitted that the life in- 
surance business is many years in ad- 
vance of the accident and health busi- 
ness due to the many magnificent or- 
ganizations of life insurance agents, 
which in the opinion of the writer are 
doing more to stabilize and clean up the 
insurance business than any organization 
of company officials can possibly accom- 
plish. 

Accident and health insurance is, com- 
paratively speaking, an infant industry. 
There are only a few local organizations 
of insurance managers—notably in Cali- 


fornia—one recently organized in Chica- 
go, still another in New York, and one 
going strong in Detroit. For many years 
such an organization thrived in Cleve- 
land. Perhaps the day will come when 
these local groups will become part of 
a big national organization, and there is 
no reason why they shouldn’t, as there 
is a big unmobilized army of high class 
individual producers and managers all 
over the country. 

My hope is that they will get together 
in all cities and towns of any size, and 
when they do there will be no difficulty 
in bringing the idea of a co-operative 
advertising campaign of accident and 


health insurance to a point where it con 
be made eminently successful. 

The Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference has done much to protect its 
men and the business they control. Those 
of us who have been in the business for 
twenty-five years or more know whit 
has been accomplished to improve coi- 
ditions and service to assureds. There 
is still room for more improvement, aid 
the writer is confident that the Live 
Agency Officers Association will be gi -- 
en every encouragement and assistan-e 
by all accident and health companics, 
whether members of the conference or 
not. 





Betterments And Improvements 





More Information Needed About This Class Of Fire 
Insurance Which Frequently Is 
Improperly Insured 

By STEPHEN E. PARKER 


Superintendent, Improved Risk Department, American of Newark 


These are trying days in the insur- 
ance profession, not only for agents but 
companies as well—even the brokers are 
not without their share of tribulations. 
There is certainly a radical change tak- 
ing place in all branches of commerce 
and industry, and it behooves all those 
engaged in the insurance business to 
study and analyze these changes that 
we may be prepared to furnish proper 
insurance protection to society. How- 
ever, the fundamental principles of the 
business must always be kept in mind. 
Too often, by the pressure of competi- 
tion, certain broad waivers of policy con- 
ditions are made or clauses inserted in- 
terpreting incorrectly or too broadly 
some of the provisions of the contract. 
This practice is not conducive of 
strengthening our position with the in- 
suring public if a loss occurs and the 
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assured and company are forced into: lit- 
igation. The companies are not alone at 
fault. Some of the blame must be placed 
on the shoulders of the agents and some 
on the brokers. This is not a reason, 
however, which should deter us from en- 
deavoring to handle the matter in such 
a way that it will be unnecessary to 
have cases go to litigation. It is to our 
benefit, agents and companies alike, to 
“first lock the door.” This statement is 
not made in the spirit of criticism but 
rather with the thought that we will all 
give it serious consideration and assist 
in remedying some of these evils. 
There is still another matter which 


requires attention and needs studying; 
that is the proper manner for insuring 
Betterments and Improvements. Inves- 
tigation reveals a very limited amount 
ot information regarding the class, and 
yet, as time goes on, they are more gen- 
erally insured and in most cases improp- 
erly or seemingly so, although there are 
a few cases recorded in which the courts 
have rendered decisions. 

It is very often the case that a tenant 
will lease a part or all of a building. 
Considerable money must be expended 
by him to place the premises in a suit- 
able condition for his particular occu- 
pancy. Windows changed or enlarged, 
partitions or walls removed or erected, 
certain decorations made, and sometimes 
new additions to the buildings. The ten- 
ant certainly has an insurable interest, 
and this properly comes under Better- 
ments and Improvements, but policies 
should be written to cover only Better- 
ments and Improvements. Care must be 
exercised that furniture or fixtures are 
not considered as improvements. There 
is a marked distinction between the two. 
Of course, if the building owner makes 
the changes desired by the tenant, then 
the improvements are protected by the 
policies covering building. 

The amount, term and name of as- 
sured are the things which require 
thorght before writing contracts. Also, 
what happens to the tenant’s lease in 
the event of fire and what agreement 
the tenant has with the owner regarding 
ownership of improvements in the event 
or expiration or cancellation of lease. 
The laws regarding ownership vary in 
different states. Some have no laws in 
which event common law applies and the 
improvements become the property of the 
owner in event of cancellation or exp‘ra- 
tion of lease. In others they immediate- 
ly become the owner’s property unless 
ctherwise provided for in the lease. Stil! 
in others they are always the properts 
of the tenant, unless the removal of them 
will mar or tend to impair the property. 
It is safe to say that in many instance 
a tenant will discover much to his sor 
row, and too late, that he has failed t» 
make proper provision in his lease wit): 
the property owner regarding this phas 
of his tenancy. He will naturally resor 
to insurance to protect his interests, an 
therein lies a question of “moral.” 

Generally speaking, from the com 
pany’s point of view, the most desirabl: 
method is to write a specific policy o1 
improvements, noting in the form th 
fire clause contained in the lease, th: 
contract being in the name of the tenan 
and building owner as interest may ap 
pear. That cannot always be done fo 
the tenant may state that he is not con 
cerned as to whether the building own 

(Cantinued on Page 48) 
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KEEPING UP 
With The 


NATION’S BIG BUSINESS 


This Company is engaged in a business which today is a recog- 
nized essential part of the business of the nation. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BON DS—This Company writes Fidel- 
ity Bonds, Mercantile Blanket and Bankers and Brokers’ Blanket 
Bonds (Primary and Excess coverages), Fiduciary, Judicial, De- 
pository, Public Official, Contract, Forgery, Fraud and Merchant’s 
Protective Bonds. 


MULTIPLE CASUALTY LINES—This Company writes: Personal 
Accident. Compensation, General Liability, Public Liabilty, Em- 
ployers’ Liability, Elevator Liability, Teams Liability, Sports Liabil- 
ity, Contingent Liability, Automobile Property Damage, Elevator 
Property Damage, Teams Property Damage, General Liability and 
Contractors’ Property Damage, Burglary and Theft, Plate Glass, 
Boiler and Fly Wheel, Engine Breakage and Electrical Machinery. 


SERVICE AND SATISFACTION—We do every reasonable thing 
to give everyone of our Agents the kind of co-operation which will 
help them build up a good volume of business on a sound basis— 
There is satisfaction in representing a multiple line company of 
national scope and character. 


We shall be glad to hear from good agents at any point where we 
are not now represented. 


NEW YORK INDEMNITY COMPANY 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Wm. B. Joyce, Chairman Spencer Welton, President 
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“Using Old Clients Go Make New 





Booker & Kinnaird, Louisville, Have No Difficulty In 
Obtaining Permission From Their Assureds 
To Quote Their Names In Daily Paper Ads 
By A. W. WILLIAMS, 


Louisville 


The largest insurance agency in Ken- 
tucky is Booker & Kinnaird. Everybody 
in Louisville at least knows this because 
the agency says so in daily papers in 
large space and large type not once in 
a while but often. 

But that is only an incident in the 
advertising copy of this agency. What 


they have really been trying to advertise 
is “service, ’ which word has been so 
cheapened in America that they have 
had to prove that they furnish it without 
merely saying so without explanation. 

“Now how are you going to advertise 
service?” asked the agency’s ad man in 
a talk I had with him for The Red 
Book. “Insurance advertising cannot be 
like merchandise advertising, where you 
have something very tangible to talk 
about; where there are cuts that can be 
used without number, and you can talk a 
lot about bargains and all that sort of 
thing. 

“Realizing this point, we decided that 
if we could reproduce letters from some 
of our satisfied assured, showing the gen- 
eral public that many of the leading 
business and industrial concerns of Louis- 
ville were well satisfied with the ser- 
vice rendered, it would create an inter- 
est in us from other assured, who in 
some cases might, not be so well satis- 
fied with the service that they had been 
receiving. 

Visited Clients 

“We went to some of our good cus- 
tomers and asked them if they were fullv 
satisfied with their business relations with 
us, and when answered in the affirma- 
tive, we further asked them to give us 
a letter to that effect. so that we could 
use it in our advertising efforts. Such 
letters were very easy to obtain, and 
since we began using them, with the 
names included, we have had many other 
clients call us, and ask us if we could 
use a letter from them. Clients are 
glad to co-operate in that it also adver- 
tises them as careful buvers of insur- 
ance, who give considerable attention to 
their insurance, and who. as a result 
of such attention, are well protected. 

“For a time we ran letters in ‘the 
blind.’ That is, they did not carry the 
names of the assured. We realized that 
such letters were not as convincing as 
those with names and dates. The read- 
er might think that they were merely 
advertising letters, written for a purpose: 
but when the letters are from some of 
the best known business organizations 
of the city, and carry the signature of 
important officers, such letters carry the 
message with much more weight.” 

A file of letters from prominent busi- 
ness houses of Louisville was exhibited. 
They were signed by a large number of 
important business concerns. 

It has only been during the month of 
October that the agency has been using 
the company names in the letters featur- 
ing its testimonial advertising. 

It was remarked that the advertising 
is also making the path easier for the 
solicitors in working for new .accounts. 
The agency has the facilities for back- 
ing up its advertising claims. It em- 
ploys three to four men in the engineer- 
ing department alone, to work on rate 
reductions, proper application of rates, 
advise on sprinklers, and various im- 
provements which will get rates’ down. 
The agency features the work of its 
sprinkler expert. This man was secured 
from the installation department of one 
of the sprinkler installing companies. 


Where clients become interested in in- 
stallation of sprinklers the sprinkler ex- 
pert makes a blue print of the lay out 
and a list of material requirements, etc., 
gets the approval of the Chitago de- 
partment, or Western Actuarial Bureau, 
and advises the customer where the nec- 
essary equipment may be had, if, ‘as is 
often the case, the assured employs men 
who can install it themselves. The 
sprinkler expert also superintends the in- 
stallation, and continues inspecting the 
sprinkler system at regular intervals 
thereafter. 

A number of letters have been received 
from assured, commenting on the sprink- 
ler service, and how the sprinklers, in- 
stalled on the advice of the agency, have 
stopped dangerous fires, which might 
have destroyed the’ plant. When such 
letters are printed, along with figures 
showing rate reductions secured, it makes 
others think. 

The agency runs its advertising twice 
a week, using full quarter pages in one 
afternoon paper. The Monday morn- 
ing advertisement appears either on the 
second or third page of the Louisville 
“Courier Journal.” These pages carry 
reading material principally. The adver- 
tisement in the Louisville “Herald Post” 
or evening paper, appears on the first 
financial page. It is felt that most big 
business men are investors, and that the 
first thing they turn to in their Mon- 
day evening paper is the financial page, 
in order to see just what the markets 
have been doing over the week end. 

The head of the advertising depart- 
ment said: “We endeavor also to fea- 
ture good will, especially in connection 
with our engineering department. In 
each of our advertisements we have been 
carrying a line which reads: ‘Every Pol- 
icy, Large or Small, Receives The Per- 
sonal Attention of An Expert.’” 


Agency Departmentalized 


In every advertisement appears the 
company trademark or shield, which is 
also used on letterheads and stationery, 
and which carries the company name in 
a circle, inside of which are the words: 
“Security & Service.” 

In this agency everything is depart- 
mentalized, and each department is pre- 
sided over by either a member of the 
firm or a competent expert. One of 
the best of the experts is the advertising 
man. 

This agency not only handles fire in- 
surance, but casualty, general liability, 
automobile, life, bond and various types 
of insurance. It operates a special lia- 
bility department and also has its own 
loss or adjustment department which 
steps right in and keeps after adjust- 
ments of losses, so that its customers 
shall not be inconvenienced and held up 
as little as possible in securing equitable 
and satisfactory adiustment of losses. 

On May 5, 1928, a suburban branch of 
the Louisville National Bank & Trust Co. 
was held up by bandits who secured $1,- 
801. In bank losses there is no difficulty 
in getting the amounts quickly. At ten 
o’clock on Monday morning, May 7, a 
check for the full amount of the loss 
was turned over to the bank. The af- 
ternoon paper carried a story on this 
quick adjustment in advertising form, 
along with a photostatic copy of the 
check itself, along with the line telling 
that this was one of the reasons why 
the agency has the largest insurance in 
Kentucky. 

Another letter of appreciation was 
from a woodworking plant which had 
installed sprinklers at the suggestion of 


the agency. Three fires were checked, 
any one of which might have swept the 
entire plant. Still another letter re- 
ferred to very prompt and efficient loss 
adjustment. 

One letter from the great Mengel Co., 
of Louisville, referred to a fire loss of 
$664,201.77 in 1924 at its Hickman, Ky., 
lumber mills, in which complete and sat- 
isfactory adjustment was made within a 
period of sixty days, with the lumber 
company officials relieved of all worry 
regarding details, in that the matter of 
adjustment was turned over to the 
agency to settle, inasmuch as the agency 
had been responsible for the company 
abandoning specific coverage in favor of 
a blanket form, covering its various op- 
erations, and resulting in a big savings 
in costs, worry, etc. 

Took Care of Expirations 

The writer was just starting to leave 
after an interesting chat when Austin 
Kinnaird came over. In the course of 
the conversation which of course re- 


volved around the word service, Mr. Ki: - 
naird told an interesting story. 

Back before the world war the Ke - 
tucky Legislature passed a drastic i: - 
surance bill, which it was felt savor. 
of confiscation of company rights. T! 
companies withdrew from the state, ar 
refused to return, until the Govern 
finally was forced to suspend the la 
following visits of many delegations « 
business men who were unable to cov: : 
their properties, resulting in their ge 
ting in trouble with their banks, ar 
business was threatened with conside - 
able trouble. 

Booker & Kinnaird saw what w:s 
coming. Without asking customers th» 
agency proceeded to write up new pol - 
cies for every expiration on its books 
which would expire within the next thre 
months, and probably would have ac- 
vanced even further, if the companics 
had not issued a ruling to the effect that 
no further. business was to be written 
up in advance of expiration. 
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How “We Sell High Car Limits 


By R. TRUMAN DAWES 
Moore-Fewel Co., Los Angeles 


In selling automobile insurance I have 
found that the main thing a great many 
people worry about, who own automo- 
biles that are not insured, is the lack of 
collision insurance. In other words, they 
want the car to be fully covered for any 
accident, whether or not such a collision 
is their fault. It is true that this is a 
natural worry, for if a man runs into an 
unoffending telephone pole or stone wall 
and it is obviously his fault, it hurts 
him to dig into his own pocket and pay 
out several hundred dollars to repair his 
machine as well as the property damage 
done to others. 

Property Damage insurance will, of 
course, take care of damage to the prop- 
erty of others, and the usual limit for 
this item is $1,000. Many people do not 
see how it would be possible to do more 
than $1,000 worth of damage to anyone 
else’s car. This is true, because if the 
average car was demolished completely 
it could probably be replaced for around 
$2,000, or probably much less. However, 
there are many other ways of damaging 
property: for instance, running into wat- 
er hydrants and mains. A loss of $78,- 
000 was recently paid by a large insur- 
ance company in a case where a truck 
backed into a hydrant in front of a large 
department store and the water flooded 
the store and did damage to that ex- 
tent. It is obvious what would have hap- 
pened to the estate of the truck owner 
had he only carried $1,000 property dam- 
age. In this case he carried $100,000, 
which only cost him 50% more than it 
would to carry $1,000. 


Car Owner Hates to Dig in Own Pocket 


Getting back to the collision, an auto- 
mobile owner rightfully hates to dig into 
his own pocket when he could carry Col- 
lision insurance and let the insurance 
company pay for his repairs. He would 
think it a terrible catastrophe if he had 
to pay out $300 or $400 for a collision, 
and yet, as I stated, even if the -whole 
car was demolished he would only be 


out from $100 to $10,000, depending on 


the make of the car. 

Suppose a man is accumulating an es- 
tate and has $100,000 in property of vari- 
ous sorts. While he can buy a $10,000 
car, he is conservative and buys one of 
the many popular makes for about $2,000. 
Also he buys “cost” insurance instead 
of insurance protection, and thinks the 
$5/10,000 Public Liability limits are 
enough for him since he is a careful 


driver. He is out in the rain some night 
and with a thousand different reflections 
glaring in his eyes, which are none too 
good under ordinary circumstances, he 
is so befuddled he cannot see well, and 
as a result runs over a prominent spe- 
cialist crossing the street, who has a 
practice that nets him between $25,000 
and $50,000 per year. The physician is 
paralyzed and may be so for life. Just 
how far do you think this driver’s $100,- 
000 estate would last in the hands of 
the court? He would lose it all, and 
just as much as if he had been driving 
the $10,000 car. In other words, the 
kind or price of car you drive makes no 
difference. The thing that matters is 
what happens to you when you drive it. 
A man can be killed as easily by a Ford 
as by a Rolls-Royce, and if a rich man 
drives the former, he can lose his hoard- 
ed estate just as easily as if he drove 
the latter. 

After you have sold your client on the 
value of “high limits” of Property Dam- 
age and Public Liability, the next most 
important thing is to place it in a good 
company. “High limits” are useless if 
placed in a cut-rate company that could 
not pay the claims if they had to. They 
might even be out of business at the 
time of the suit. 

Sell $100,000 Property Damage and 
$100/300,000 Public Liability by showing 
them that $100,000 Property Damage 
costs only $6.50 more (in California) 
than $1,000, and that $100/300,000 Pub- 
lic Liability is only $15 more than $5, 
10,000. Sell them the idea of protecting 
their estate, using the same arguments 
you would to sell life insurance. Th: 
principle is the same. 

In regard to my insurance career | 
might say that our firm has only been 
doing general insurance business sinc: 
January 1, 1928. Rutherford D. Moore 
the president of the firm, has been i: 
the life insurance business for abou 
seven years and has always been a lead 
er in the Pacific Mutual Life, writin: 
between one and three million dollars o 
life insurance every year. He had buil 
up a clientele of three thousand and ha: 
never solicited them for anything bu 
life insurance; therefore, this gave us 
fine nucleus element to build up a gen 
eral insurance business. In other word: 
if you can sell a prospect life insuranc« 
there is no reason why he cannot be sol 
on all other lines of insurance as wel 
thereby increasing your premium ac 
count and establishing him more firml 
as a client of your office. 

Building « on this idea, we have bee: 
successful, 
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It takes 


a real salesman 
to sell them---- 


VERY real, red-blooded man is interested in the 
future welfare and protection of his family. He 
wants them to have all of the comforts of life with which 
he can surround them. He would like to feel assured 
that whatever happens to him they will be taken care of. 
Most men know that Life Insurance offers the one best 
and surest solution of their problem — but they do not 
“buy” — they have to be “sold”. And it takes a real 
salesman to sell them. 


Selling life insurance is not merely laying a policy before 
a man and asking for his signature on the dotted line. 
Life Insurance Selling is a profession. It requires care- 
ful preparation, a thorough knowledge of the business, 
a keen understanding of human nature and an ability to 
quickly analyze human needs. 


This Company is greatly interested in this type of sales- 
manship. We credit a large part of our splendid success 
and rapid growth to the constantly increasing number 


of real salesmen in our field organization. We have need 
for more such men. 


Operating in 40 States — Branch Offices and 
General Agencies in practically all important 
centers 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President Home Office, St. Louis 





More than One Billion, One Hundred Forty Million Dollars of 
Insurance in force 
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“What An Agent Should Know About Losses 


By B. W. DOUGLAS, 


General Insurance Agent, Newark, N. J. 


B. W. Douglas is agent in Newark for 
‘the Fireman’s Fund, Stuyvesant. Agricul- 
tural, Firemen’s of Newark, Federal, Me- 
tropolitan Casualty and other companies. 
He has had considerable experience in 
adjusting losses and in advising in the 
adjustment of losses. 


In the solicitation of insurance the 
agent should realize that every policy 
placed in an assured’s hands is a po- 
tential loss. With this in mind it be- 
hooves him so to write his contract that 
when a loss occur it cannot be 
said of him that he was derelict in his 
duty to his policy holder. 

At the outset I believe it is only fair 
to the public that the agent carefully 
select the companies with whom he pro- 
poses to place his business; companies 
known for their square dealings with 
their claimants and companies with a 
creditable financial standing. Then he 
can with reasonable confidence assure 
the prospect that his companies want to 
pay all honest and legitimate losses for 
by so doing the real purpose of pro- 
tection is carried out. 

On the other hand, it should be 
brought out that since the company is 
merely acting as custodian of the vari- 
ous premiums which have been pooled 
for the protection of the unfortunate, 
every precaution must be taken to pre- 
vent fraud being practiced upon it, first 
by avoiding the issuance of protection 
to those whose records do not justify 
confidence and then when claims are 
submitted carefully checking the causes 
and amounts of indemnity sought by the 
claimants. 

The public is interested in learning 


does 


what the losses are in certain lines of 
insurance and the ratio of losses to pre- 
miums. Few people actually know that 
the 1927 fire losses were in the vicinity 
of $500,000,000. Few know that a large 
part of these losses were preventable. 
Does the average agent know these facts 
and does he disseminate this knowledge 
to his advantage? Does this same agent 
know that the companies loss record is 
usually better on the small lines than it 
is on the large ones? All this informa- 
tion is helpful to the agent when build- 
ing good will. 


Should Keep Prospect Posted 


Where forms of insurance to which 
the co-insurance clause applies are 
sought the agent should be careful to 
make it clear to the prospect how it 
operates, particularly in case he does not 
carry sufficient insurance to comply with 
the co-insurance requirement and is 
therefore penalized as a co-insurer. Sim- 
ple examples placed before the pros- 
pect often prevent misunderstandings 
later on when the loss is being adjusted. 
The various acts of omission or ccm- 
mission by the assured which may nulli- 
fy the protection are important and by 
bringing them to the assured’s atten- 
tion much annoyance can be saved. 

Furthermore, the agent should be fa- 
miliar with the policy conditions as to 
the procedure when there is a loss. It 
is important that immediate notice of 
loss be given the companies or their 
representative. Most people have had 
little or no experience with insurance 
company adjusters. For that reason I 
feel that it is the agent’s duty to his 
assured not merely to collect his pre- 
mium and accept the commission but 
to assist him when he has a loss. At 


such a time he is usually in a quandary 
as to what he should do. In many in- 
stances he listens to his friends who 
do not always suggest the wisest course 
to follow. With his help the agent can 
by intelligent advice assist the claim- 
ant in preparing the figures to be sub- 
mitted to the company. The advan- 
tages of this are manifold: (1) the as- 
sured does not submit figures which are 
overestimated—this is better for the 
company; (2) the assured does not over- 
look certain items to which he is en- 
titled—that is, he does not do himself 
an injustice. 
Satisfying Both Sides 

A recent incident in my own experi- 
ence illustrates this point. I received a 
telephone call early one morning from 
one of my policy holders who conducts 
a machine shop, announcing that he had 
had a fire the night before. I saw him 
at once and found that he was unde- 
cided as to whether he should call in 
a public adjuster. Upon looking over 
the situation I was convinced that there 
was nothing complicated about the loss 
and conditions did not justify the pres- 
ence of an outside adjuster. I offered 
to help him prepare his figures. and 
mentioned that I would save him the 
10% fee that he would otherwise have 
to pay. We then lost no time getting 
down to work and after about two hours 


had things ready for the company’s ad- - 


juster with whom I had in the meantime 
communicated and arranged for him to 
call later. 

In preparing the list of articles dam- 
aged I brought out the fact that the 
time which would be taken by his men 
in cleaning up the premises was an ex- 
pense for which he would be reim- 
bursed. Then there were four new 
large piston rings which I learned rep- 
resented a sound value of $300 at cost. 
Since they had never been used there 
would naturally be no depreciation. 

Upon inquiry as to the amount of sal- 
vage which could be expected I was 


_had brought about. 


told that it was difficult to tell in a1- 
vance for several factors had to be co i- 
sidered such as the damage caused 5y 
the water and the expansion of tie 
metal due to the heat. To make thise 
articles salable they would need to 5e 
machine-worked and there was a ds- 
tinct possibility that they would then be 
over-sized making them either usel. ss 
or of doubtful value. Since the assured 
conyinced me of his entire good fait}. | 
was reluctant to mention any figure in 
our list and I therefore said that the 
company adjuster would be better ale 
to arrive at a satisfactory value and svz- 
gested that we depend on him for 
fair adjustment. We did so and ti 
adjuster offered to pay 75% of the $.\ 
cost price or in other words a salvoy 
of $75 was anticipated. Both sides were 
thus satisfied and as a result of this 
loss being handled in this manner | 
avoided what might have developed into 
an unpleasantness. My assured was 
pleased for he declared that I had saved 
him a 10% adjustment fee on his loss 
which came to about $2800, and like- 
wise I had demonstrated to him the fair- 
ness with which most companies act. 
That the seeds of this adjustment were 
fertile has been proven from other. busi- 
ness which has since resulted from jthat 
source. 


ai 


Investigation Should Be Thorough 


We often hear of a sad experience 
which someone has had with a certain 
company. Many times a thorough in- 
vestigation reveals that had the agent 
known his business and done his part 
he not only could have been the means 
of preventing the ill feeling which often 
takes years to overcome but also have 
capitalized on the situation because of 
the more friendly attitude his efforts 
Then think of the 
opportunity afforded after the adjust- 
ment to deliver personally the company’s 
check in the payment of the loss. In- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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| &. G. Schofieldisms 











Not a month goes by that E. J. Scho- 
field, vice-president of the Standard Ac- 
lent, does not have some lively, terse 
ea on salesmanship in his Standard 
ig broadcast. Some of these follow: 
if anybody were to ask me the real 
cessity for success as an insurance 
lesman I should say the main necessi- 
s are three in number: 1. Courage; 2. 
ains; 3. Legs. 

+ * « 


pS 


rn Ht 


Horses in the northwestern part of 
istralia are afflicted with a funny dis- 
se called “walk-about,” which affects 
imals in a very peculiar way. They 
lk about grazing until they come to 
n obstacle such as a fence or a tree 
d there they stand until they die. 

That reminds me forcibly of a number 
; people that I know personally in the 
nsurance business. They go merrily on 
itil they encounter an obstacle which 


> 


pot oO 





E. J. SCHOFIELD 


requires some thought and research and 
initiative, and there they stand and ap- 
parently are contented to stand until 
they die. 

Sometimes they call for help and re- 
ceive it from the company which has 
some kind of service, and sometimes they 
just keep mum and die naturally. Of 
course, we all know that the successful 
insurance salesman is the fellow who is 
not afflicted with this “walk-about,” but 
who climbs over or digs under or goes 
around any obstacle put in his way and 
eventually reaches the point for which 
he set out. Analyze yourself. Are you 
suffering from “walk-about ?” 

* © * 


Every time I think of collections I 
ain more and more impressed with the 
fact that necessity is the mother of col- 
lections. That is, the fellow who must 
have money and who is in desperate 
need of it seems to be able to collect his 
money from clients and still keep those 
clients. 

- * & 


In salesmanship did you ever stop to 
consider how important it is that you 
speak the language of the man to whom 
you sell? 

* * * 


\lore and more this game of insur- 
ace selling is becoming a game of brains. 
lie rather poor reputation which in- 
surance salesmanship bears in some com- 
munities is absolutely and unqualifiedly 
due to the fact that insurance salesmen 
in those communities have not been post- 
e. or educated. Today a salesman must 
: e technical knowledge. He must 
how, 

* * * 


/omewhere, some time ago, and I can- 
nc. recall just where, I read the story 
Ot an employer who criticized a young 
ei. ploye. The young employe replied: 


“Yes, but I used my head.” And what 

I say is: “Use your brains until you 
get experience, then you can use experi- 
ence. 

‘No one could give better advice to a 
beginner in the insurance sales work than 
that, and I commend it, too, to the old 
fellow. 

Whenever you feel the sting of criti- 
cism, and most of us do at one time or 
another, just remember this: that criti- 
cism is the greatest builder, if properly 
used, that we know. Remember, also, 


that it is very dangerous to praise a 
man who cannot stand criticism. The 
man who cannot stand criticism usually 
stands still. 


* * * 


A man’s popularity very frequently de- 
pends on what he does not say. We 
probably, without exception, all have oc- 
casions when we open our mouth and 
put our foot in it, as we used to say. 
Certainly no sales virtue is a greater 
virtue than keeping quiet while your cus- 


tomer, or your prospective customer, 
does the talking. It’s natural and human 
nature to want to sell yourself rather 
than have the other fellow sell you. 

Men regard the idea of being sold as 
an evidence of moral or mental weakness 
to some extent, and it is natural, there- 
fore, that they should resent it. Hence 
the popularity of high-pressure sales- 
manship, and, in the end, its real lack 
of lasting success. It’s real, genuine 
business advice, therefore, to say that 
the finest word is “silence.” 
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After a movie audience has 
seen a Hartford film it isn’t ( 


likely to forget who’s who in 


insurance circles in that town. 


We have film hits for up-and- 


coming Hartford men. Want 


to try one on your public? 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 
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One of the best advertised insurance 
offices in the country is the New Ro- 
chelle Agency, of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
which not only is a prolific user of news- 
paper copy, generally basing its copy on 
news, but also has about ten attractive 
billboards in the city, especially having 
one at each of the four entrances to 
New Rochelle. 

The office of the New Rochelle Agen- 


An Agency’s “Wall Newspaper 


cy, Inc., is a big and busy one and has 
some original features. One of these is 
the agency’s “Wall Newspaper,” which 
consists of pictorial incidents having to 
do with some scene or event linked with 
insurance. For instance, there are some 
automobile wrecks where there was in- 
surance in the agency. Each picture tells 
a story to the visitor. 

The officers of the New Rochelle Agen- 


 Testoneatinaieemaaee 


Inc., are Sidney W. Goldsmith, presi- 


eat: Arthur J. Dealy, vice- president; 
Albert Ritchie, vice- president; ps Ken- 
neth Huntington, secretary, and John 


Cherney, assistant secretary. 

In 1912 Mr. Goldsmith bought the Eli 
Sheldon agency, which had an annual 
income in net premiums of $22,000. At 
the close of 1927 the net premiums had 
grown to $500,000. 





“We attribute our success to the fact 
that we have always tried to keep our 
name before the public in good adver- 
tising, such as newspaper articles, tying 
them in with occasional calamities such 
as bad fires we have had. 

“We make quite a feature of our claim 
department, which has been a contribut- 
ing factor to the growth of our agency.” 





A Definition Of 
Premium Reserve 


An understanding of some of the ele- 
ments of bookkeeping practice discloses 
why the surplus of an insurance com- 
pany rises as writing of new business 
decreases and why little profit may be 
expected to be shown by a new com- 
pany in the first two or three years. 

One of the largest items on the liabil- 
ity side of insurance company statements, 
it will be noted, is generally the premi- 
um reserve; that is, the reserve for un- 
earned premiums. A bulletin issued by 
Gilbert Elliott & Co. explains the im- 
portance oi this item: 

“Let us take an actual instance of 
an insurance company which has received 
a premium and follow the bookkeeping 
methods,” says the article. An agent 
writes a policy covering a three-year pe- 
riod, the premium being $100, payable 
in advance. Under State insurance laws, 
as soon as this policy is written, the 
company must place this $100 in its re- 
serve for unearned premiums. 


Expenses and Commissions Take 
15 to 25% 


“Actually, however, the company itself 
does not receive the full $100,” the ar- 
ticle continues, “as the agent’s commis- 
sion and other expenses must be paid. 
These will amount to from $15 to $25, 
and, consequently, although the company 
receives a premium of but $80, it must 
set up a reserve of $100. 

“The remaining $20 must, therefore, be 
transferred from surplus to premium re- 
serve. However, for every $100 set up 
in the premium reserve, experience has 


shown that only $50 to $60, on the aver- 
age, will have to be paid out to cover 
actual losses incurred by fire. Conse- 
quently, upon the expiration of the policy 
three yez probably $40 to 
$50 of the premium will have been put 
back into surplus. 

“In the case of a new company writ- 
ing business in its first year, the neces- 
sity of setting up a premium reserve 
eats into surplus, and little or no profits 
may be expected for two or three years 
on this account. At the end of about 
three years, however, the premiums re- 
ceived in previous years are returning 
to surplus, as it were, and this tends 
to offset the draw-in on surplus caused 
by writing new business. 


Earnings Grow As New Business Shows 
A Decline 


“The average business man finds it 
difficult to understand why, when an in- 
surance company decreases the volume 
of its writings it is apt to show large 
net profits, whereas a company that is 
doing an increasing business is apt to 
show small profits. 

“This apparent anachronism is due to 
the fact that the surplus of a company 
which is cutting down on its volume of 
new business is being augmented by the 
steady transference of funds from the 
premium reserve into surplus, while, in 
the case of a company writing an in- 
ceasing volume of business, the reverse 
situation prevails. 

“The premium reserve, therefore, rep- 
resents business on a company’s books, 
business for which other companies will 
gladly pay.” 


Copyright, 1928, by N. Y. Evening Post, Inc. 
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Douglas Story 


(Continued from page 46) 


stead of the habitually disagreeable task 
of collecting premiums this call will find 
a greeting which spells appreciation. He 
is willing to recommend his agent and 
his company whereas previously he has 
perhaps wondered whether all the nice 
things his agent had said regarding the 
company would stand the test. Without 
fear of contradiction I can say that there 
is nO more opportune way to increase 
one’s business than to give personal at- 
tention to losses. Remember that with- 
out some losses there would be no need 
for insurance and the longer one is in 
the business the more he will testify to 
the far reaching effects of satisfactory 
adjustments. 

Occasionally it happens that the agent 
knows too much about losses; that is, 
he wants to court favor with his as- 
sured and permits him to submit a claim 
which he inwardly knows does not rep- 
resent the true facts or at least certain 
unfavorable factors are withheld from 
the company. Such practices are to be 
most strongly condemned for the agent 
is guilty of fraud just as if he had been 
the recipient of the money himself and 
more so for his silence has encouraged 
the assured to try it again and even tell 
his friends about it. Some may say 
that companies should not appoint rep- 
resentatives of such a calibre but in de- 
fence of the companies it should be said 
that they try to appoint only honest 
agents and such incidents are impossible 
to avoid entirely. Only those agents 
who are absolutely honest both with 
the companies and public can hope to 


obtain permanent success in the insur- 
ance business. 

Finally the agent should know that 
every loss is paid by someone, either 
the public or some company. How ap- 
propriate then is the advertising slogan 
of one company which reads, “Let your 
loss be our loss.” 





Parker Story 
(Continued from page 42) 

er’s interest is properly protected; or the 
owner may object on the grounds that 
the tenant should assume responsibility 
until such time as the value is entirely 
his. If such a condition arises, the next 
best is to write a specific policy with a 
reducing clause whereby the amount of 
liability is reduced proportionately as the 
term of the lease nears expiration. In 
any event, it seems most desirable to 
have a specified amount covering Bet- 
terments and Improvements and _ limit 
liability to the assured’s insurable inter- 
est. Many policies are being issued with 
this item included with contents of fur- 
niture and fixtures. Even with our lim- 
ited experience this seems to be a ba’! 
practice. The inquiring underwriter is 
sure to question such a form, thus caus 
ing the agent undue annoyance and per 
haps the assured. 

It is annoyances such as these whic! 
cause undue loss of time which shoul 
be spent on production. No doubt ther: 
are intances where an agent will dis 
cover that the assured has not the re- 
motest idea as to the true value of his 
improvements. Certainly, there rests 
here an opportunity to render a servic: 
to his client and materially assist his 
company. . 
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cAutomobile Glub Competition 





By H. D. SAMMIS, 


Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco 


In every community where competition 
exisis—and that is everywhere—and in 
whatever line of endeavor, there have 
always been found a few outstanding in- 
divi tuals who never seem to be worried 
over competition, in fact, are inspired to 
ter efforts. 

Multiply that individual 
thovsand-fold and you have an idea of 
wha! is going on at present in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. For years the automo- 
bile club in that section has been fos- 
tered by the local agents and company 
fieldmen for the obvious reason that in- 
surance activities formed no part of the 
so-called “service to members.” A pre- 
vious attempt was made some years ago 
by the same club to invade the insur- 
ance business but without avail. The 


gr 


_ 


action a 





HAROLD D. SAMMIS 


pointed and fair question was asked of 
the individual trustees how they would 
like to have the club invade their par- 
ticular line of business. What was to 
prevent the club from going into the 
automobile accessory business, or that of 
tires, service stations, or even so far 
as grocery and hardware stores? 

The logic was the same and forcefully 
brought to light the discrimination 
against the insurance members. The is- 
sue was again raised the early part of 
this year, finally culminating in the club 
going into the insurance business in com- 
petition with the ten thousand insurance 
men in the state, nearly one thousand of 
whom were members of the club. 


Sad Experience With Assessments 


These insurance members immediately 
united for action. A broadside was pre- 
pared which featured particularly the 
tie-up with a small mutual issuing as- 
sessable policies with a net surplus of 
approximately $8,000. Assessment insur- 
ance has proven very unpopular in the 
Northwest owing to the fact that four 
mutuals and reciprocals have gone into 
the discard or changed management dur- 
Ing the past two years. One of these 
outhts, the Automobile Insurance Ex- 
change of Seattle, was taken over by 
the Washington Insurance Department 
which levied assessments amounting to 
$110,000 on 3,007 policyholders. The 
deficits were spread over a four year 
Period. 

‘the fact was stressed that the state 


pays to the club many thousands of dol- 
lars per year to erect road-signs. These 
signs bear the advertisement of the club 
which leads people to believe that the 
entire system is erected and maintained 
solely at the club’s expense. The same 
condition prevails in many states This 
united front on the part of the agents 
was productive of good results, leading 
to spirited public newspaper debate and 
display advertising. 
How Agents Met Competition 

The successful local agent, fighting 
these clubs and other non-stock compe- 
tition, is first of all well fortified with 
a complete knowledge of his competitors’ 
contract as well as the one he is selling. 
Too few buyers realize that an auto- 
mobile policy is a mere scrap of paper. 
In fact, if size was the sale test, the 
cut-raters contract would be worth more 
in many cases. The wide-awake agent 
points out the difference between the 


“insides” of the two forms as well as 
what is behind each. 

A simple comparison of these back- 
grounds is usually all that is necessary 
to convince the prospect. It doesn’t take 
much imagination to picture the strong 
assets, capital, surplus, reserves, long 
loss paying history and country-wide 
service of a standard conference com- 
pany, as against the reciprocal, or mutual 
having an assessable basis, restricted 
coverage, localized in operation, usually 
a portion of a state, and cut-rate mer- 
chandise. 

One of the biggest individual producers 
of conference insurance has no trouble 
at all in offsetting the price argument 
by presenting the sales talk in the lan- 
guage of the prospect’s own business. 
If the prospect is dealing in quality mer- 
chandise he is familiar enough with the 
story of his competitors’ inferior and cut 
rate competition. 


Agents Must 
Keep Pace 
With Sprinklers 


Both company and agents must in- 
crease their lines upon sprinklered risks 
if they are to keep abreast of the times, 


says Assistant Manager Sewell, South- 
ern Department, Fireman's Fund, in the 
agency publication of that paper. He 
says in part: 

Our investigation and experience show 
that the production of sprinklered busi- 
ness increases in direct ratio to the in- 
the subject by the 
agent and the special agent. Among 
many instances is one of an agent in a 
moderate sized city of southern terri- 
tory who several years ago began to call 
upon our improved Risk Department for 
assistance. Several risks were secured 
for him and many more followed as a 
result of his own efforts. Shortly there- 
after he purchased an agency in a small 
but progressive town in another state. 
Almost immediately upon his arrival the 
sprinkler installing companies began to 
receive inquiries from property owners 
in that town, a spot of which they had 


terest evinced in 


never previously heard. Today, about 
three years from the date of his ad- 
vent, practically all of the important 


risks in the town are sprinklered, repre- 
senting the largest number of equip- 
ments in the South for a place of its 
size. This agent has the insursnce upon 
all of these risks. 

















Assets - « 


The Stuyvesant Insurance 


Company 


of New York 


Surplus to Policyholders . - - - 





- $4,455,307 | 
- 2,126,456 | 





Assets . ‘ ‘ 


Surplus to Policyholders 








The Industrial Fire 


Insurance Company 
of Akron, Ohio 


111 WILLIAM STREET 


$1,737,659 Assets r 


: 968,055 





J. S. FRELINGHUYSEN 


GENERAL AGENCY 


—An Asset to Any Agency— 


; | 
The Raritan Valley | 
Insurance Company | 
| 

of Raritan, N. J. | 


Surplus to Policyholders - 





$300,730 
300,730 


NEW ‘ORK 
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Goint Control by Surety Companies 


By CLYDE W. QUICK 


Superintendent, Fidelity and Surety Department, Newark Branch, 
Aetna Affiliated Companies 


Clyde W. Quick believes that the agent 
who ts careful in pointing out the neces- 
ity and advantages of joint control of 
estates by the surety company is doing a 
real service to his client—one which will 
be rewarded by more business when the 
occasion demands. Mr. Quick, a graduate 
of Wesleyan University, has been asso- 
ciated with the Aetna Affiliated Compa- 
nies for the past seven years, first at the 
home office in an underwriting capacity 
and since September, 1922, in its Newark 
branch office where he has supervision 
over the fidelity and surety business of 
several hundred agents. He tis regarded 
as a seasoned and capable underwriter. 

“Dear Sir:—I can’t let little Jennie 
and Willie go to Sunday School be- 
cause they haven’t any fit clothes to 





CLYDE W. QUICK 


wear and I can’t afford to buy them 

any. Jennic needs a new dress and 

Willie’s best suit is a sight. Won't 

you please let me have some more 

money ?” 

This is typical of a good many let- 
ters that surety companies receive, not 
because they are philanthropic institu- 
tions but because, having executed 
bonds on behalf of administrators and 
guardians, they have consummated joint 
control over the estates to be adminis- 
tered under these bonds. Under this 
arrangement the money and _ securities 
comprising the estate are so deposited in 
a bank that no withdrawals can be made 
by the fiduciary without the consent of 
his surety. This is a requirement of the 
bonding companies, not because they 
enjoy receiving pleading letters from 
their clients (God forbid!) but because 
years of experience have taught them 
that a surprisingly large proportion of 
the people who are appointed in fidu- 
ciary capacities such as administrator 
and guardian, have no proper conception 
of the duties imposed on them as such. 
The law is quite specific as to just what 
disposition the guardian of a minor, for 
example, may make of the money which 
is the property of his ward. The money 
may have been received from the estate 
of a deceased relative or it may be the 
proceeds from a suit for. damages, but, 
unless there are extenuating circum- 
stances, the law provides in just what 
manner that property must be preserved 
for the ward until he attains his ma- 
jority. 

Vital Hazards Guarded Against 

Since most fiduciaries are appointed, 


not because of their ability or experi- 
ence but by reason of the fact that they 
happen to.be the person most closely 
related to the deceased or ward, we have 
a real need for effective joint control by 
surety companies. There is no doubt 
but what bonding companies daily are 
preventing the loss of thousands of dol- 
lars through the dissipation of estates en- 
trused o he care of persons not properly 
qualified to administer them. Though the 
joint control arrangement unquestion- 
ably prevents a good many losses which 
would be the result of dishonesty on the 
part of the fiduciary, by removing from 
him the opportunity and the temptation 
to steal, the far greater hazards which 
it guards against are those of ignorance, 
incompetency and poor judgment. 

We in the surety business have con- 
stant evidence of this in the requests 
that we receive from principals on our 
bonds. The lady who wrote the letter 
asking me to countersign a check so that 
she could use some of the children’s 
money to buy them new Sunday school 
clothes was asking my consent to an 
expenditure which would have been im- 
proper. In this particular case, the chil- 
dren’s father had died intestate so that, 
according to New Jersey law, two-thirds 
of the money that he had in the bank 
became the property of the children. In 
order to settle the father’s estate, the 
mother of the children was appointed as 
their guardian, we having executed her 
qualifying bond with the understanding 
that we would have joint control over 
the bank account in which the children’s 
money was deposited. If the widow had 
remained single and had been unable to 
support her children, it is highly prob- 
able that any court would have allowed 
her to use her children’s money for their 
maintenance. It so happened, however, 
that she took unto herself a new hus- 
band who became, according to the law, 
in “loco parentis” to his step-children 
and, therefore, duty bound to support 
them himself, which he was fully able, 
though disinclined, to do. If I had con- 
sented, without requiring a special court 
order, to this use of the children’s es- 
tate, our principal would have been lay- 
ing herself open to a claim when the 
children became of age and realized that 
the estate which should have been theirs 
had been disbursed, and if the mother 
were not able to make good, we, as her 
surety, would be “holding the bag.” 
The Danger of “Flyers” in Wall Street 


The instance cited above presents but 
one of many types of requests which we 
constantly receive for our consent to the 
improper use of trust funds. In justice 
to these fiduciaries, it is only fair to say 
that in the majority of such cases they 
have no desire to do anything with the 
property entrusted to their care which 
is not entirely in order. They simply 
do not have a correct understanding of 
their duties. : 

Guardians of minors frequently want 
to invest money belonging to their wards 
in stocks of a highly speculative nature. 
While these investments may promise a 
quick profit, it very obviously is the 
duty of any such fiduciary to consider 
first the safety of his ward’s estate. The 
law of most of the states are very spe- 
cific as to just what investments are le- 
gal for trust funds. In spite of this 
fact, if it were not for the restraining 
hand of the surety companies, many es- 
tates would be wiped out by “flyers” in 
Wall Street and real estate and by the 
purchase of second and third mortgages. 

The joint control arrangement, though 
probably always desirable, occasionally is 
not insisted on when the principal on 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Insurance Brokerage cAccounting 





By JACOB BENNETT 
B. S. C., C. P. A., New York 


‘ookkeeping and accounting systems 
ar: created for two purposes. 

irst—to acquire and accumulate infor- 
mation, and second, to establish and 
ma ntain control. 

‘he extent and detail of the system 
to be used will be determined by the 
de-ire of the management and the re- 
quirements of the business itself for this 
necessary information and control. 

he minimum requirements of any 
business will depend upon the nature of 
the business and the manner in which 
it is conducted. For instance, a depart- 
ment store will need more information 
an! control than a neighborhood dry 
eords store; but a department store 
which buys @nd sells for cash only will 
not need as much information and con- 
trol as one which buys and sells on credit 
terms. 

The Basis of the Problem 

The insurance broker is in an unfa- 
vorable position in this matter when com- 
pared with a merchant or manufacturer 
conducting a business of a similar size 
or involving a similar amount of activ- 
ity, because the minimum requirements 
of the necessary details of an insurance 
brokerage office are much greater than 
those of his fellow merchant or manu- 
facturer. It is this situation which cre- 
ates a large part of the office problem 
of the average broker, and contributes 
very heavily to the cost of his overhead 
expense. 

Another special feature of the account- 
ing problem of the insurance broker is 
the need for the determination of the 
exact time he actually earns his com- 
mission. The merchant or manufacturer 
figures his profits at the time of sale to 
his customer, the professional man earns 
his fee at the time of rendering profes- 
sional service to his client, but the in- 
surance broker must decide whether he 
has earned his commission at the time 
he has secured the policy or insurance 
protection for his customer, or whether 
he must consider his commission earned 
at some time in the future. 


The Problem in Detail 

The condition which makes the han- 
dling of the bookkeeping records and in- 
formation records the problem that it is 
in the office of insurance brokers is the 
fact that so much of the same informa- 
tion must appear on a number of rec- 
ors, aS many as six or seven. In the 
average office, this information—like his- 
torv—is repeated from record to record. 
Each repetition is additional work and 
each repetition gives its own opportu- 
nity for errors when such work is not 
done as efficiently as possible. 

‘hese additional records (besides the 
usual ledgers and other financial books 
of accounts) which are so necessary, in- 
clide the expiration or renewal record, 
the line card, the premium and return 
Prmium register. These records of in- 
formation, if accurate and complete and 
up-to-date, will give the broker the in- 
fo: mation and control he needs. 

His books of account will give him in- 


formation and control of his financial re- 
lations with his assureds and his agents 
or companies, as well as a basis for the 
control:of his expense. The other rec- 
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ord will give him information which will 
give him control of’ the insurance needs 
and protection of his accounts, both as 
it may affect their present interests, and 


also their future interests in the matter 
of renewals at expiration dates. 
The Premium Register 

The basic record is the premium reg- 
ister. 

In this register an entry is made for 
each policy as issued or each change in 
the policy after its original issue. From 
this record is built up all the other rec- 
ords. 

The information so recorded will in- 
clude: 

Date of entry. 

Policy number. 

Name of insurance company. 

Policy dates—effective and expiration. 

Name and address of assured. 

Location of coverage. 

Class and limits of coverage. 

Gross premium. 

Name of agent. 

Net premium. 

Commission. 

In the offices of many insurance brok- 
ers, the procedure is somewhat as fol- 
lows: From the policy, etc, an entry 
is made in the premium register or re- 
turn premium register and a bill or 
memorandum sent to the assured; then 
postings are made to the assureds’ ac- 
counts and companies’ accounts and, in 
addition thereto, an expiration record 
and line card are usually made from the 
register record. All these entries and 
records must be checked. Each record 
made is a separate effort and each rec- 
ord must be checked separately. 


Watching Expense 


No insurance broker needs to be told 
that the cost of “running” his office ade- 
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ply you with the facts— 


promptly, on request. 


Officials, agents and employes of Fire Insurance Com- 
panies are the logical owners of Fire Insurance Stocks— 
_ By becoming stockholders, they can share more fully 
in the fruits of the constructive work they are doing— 
_ If you are unfamiliar with Fire Insurance Stocks as 
investments, our Statistical Department will gladly sup- 


_ If you wish to know current market prices on leading 
issues, our Insurance Stock Department will advise you 
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quately may “run away” with his profits, 
unless at the same time the work is 
done efficiently and promptly. 


Not only must this work be done at a 
cost that is not prohibitive and not out 
of proportion to the volume of business 
done and the income thereof; it must 
be up-to-the-minute and accurate. 


This means the employment of com- 
petent and sufficient office help. The 
broker who decides that the volume of 
his business does not warrant the seem- 
ingly high cost of such an office force 
will be handicapped if he wants to ren- 
der sufficient service to his accounts, and 
the broker who tries to build up such 
records by the employment of low sala- 
ried and inexperienced inefficient help— 
will find himself handicapped because 
his records are not kept up-to-date and 
may not be reliable and accurate. 

Of what use is an expiration record 
which is lost, misfiled, or which states 
the wrong month or year of expiration? 
Or a line card which understates or 
overstates the amount of insurance car- 
ried by an assured or carried at a special 
location; errors which are possible be- 
cause the broker feels that he must em- 
ploy low-priced (and sometimes, there- 
fore, expensive) help; also errors which 
are possible because under the existing 
system in an insurance broker’s office, 
these several records are made separate- 
ly and individually, one being copied from 
the other. 


Basis of Solution to the Problem 


Because so much of the same infor- 
mation is copied from record to record 
this very condition permits a basis for 
the solution of this problem, if instead 
of repeating this information by separ- 
ate and individual efforts it could be 
done at one time and by one operation. 

Naturally, any plan which involves the 
making of as many as five or more rec- 
ords at one time will require the use 
of a specially prepared set of forms, 
and of a bookkeeping machine able to 
do this particular work, since it is not 
possible to do this by hand. The use 
of a bookkeeping machine also carries 
the added advantage that all records will 
be typed, and therefore, will be easier 
to handle and easier to read. 

With the use of such a machine it 
has been found possible to make all of 
the following records at one operation: 

Bill to the assured. 

Copy of bill to the assured. 

Entry in the customer’s account. 

Entry in the agent’s or company’s ac- 
count. 

Expiration record. 

Summary or register of premium and 
return premiums. 


Plan Can Be Varied to Meet Exact 
Needs 


This plan can be varied to suit the 
exact needs of each brokerage office. 
Since all the suggested records are made 
with the one operation needed to make 
the original premium register entry, it 
becomes unnecessary to check all of 
these records separately. All that will 
be required for the purpose of check- 
ing these records will be to check the 
register entry. This system would also 
“speed up” the complete entry of all the 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Selling Bond Coverages “Go 
Banks Is An “Uphill Hight 


By MILTON J. GIMBER 


Manager, Bank Bond and Burglary Department, 
Newark Office, Fidelity & Deposit 


Milton J. Gimber is only twenty-four 
years old but is considered so capable as 
a producer of business by the Fidelity & 
Deposit that he has been given a three- 
fold job in its Newark office. Since join- 
ing the organization early this summer he 
has increased the production of this 
branch about 40% over the same period 
of time in 1927. Previously he was with 
the National Surety in Newark and was 
such a consistent “closer” of safe de- 
posit box business that the company fre- 
quently had him appear at its conven- 
tions to tell others how it should be done. 
He covers the entire state of New Jersey 
for the F. & D., and rarely misses an 
opportunity to sell a bank the coverage it 
should have, no matter how tough a 
prospect it might be. 

Selling bonds, burglary and safe de- 
posit box insurance to banks is on the 
same principle as a salesman selling a 
pair of shoes to a prospective customer. 
While I was purchasing a pair of shoes, 
not so long ago, I overheard a sales- 
man explaining to a prospective custom- 
er why he should not buy the type of 
shoe that he had in mind. After much 
discussion over the various merits of 
the shoes the customer wanted and the 
merits of the shoe that the salesman 
thought the customer should wear, the 
salesman won. It sounded very much as 
though the salesman had taken a per- 
sonal interest in the make of shoe that 
would be best suited to the customer. 

I meet the same difficulty in selling 
insurance to banks. 
own ideas regarding the kind of cover- 
age it needs, and while a bank may pay 
high premiums, a great many of them 
buy insurance regardless of whether 
they actually need it. Now, I don't 
mean to say that the banks purchase 
insurance regardless of coverage or cost 
for, as a matter of fact, a bank looks 
upon the cost of insurance as a consid- 
eration second only to a dependable 
coverage. Very few of them think of 
insurance as an asset. 


Rewriting An Improper Coverage 


Not so long ago I stopped off at a 
small town and visited one ofits banks. 
I found that they were carrying a 
$50,000 bankers’ blanket bond No. 8, 
which is the broadest form of bond 
which can be purchased, and when T in- 
quired of them why they had purchased 
such a bond, they answered that their 
agent had told them that particular bond 
covered anything and everything. When 
it was pointed out to them just what 
the bond did cover, they became indig- 
nant. The result was the bond was can- 
celled and rewritten on the proper form. 
At first the bank had the idea that the 
insurance company was looking for a 
larger premium, which was not the case: 
it was merely trying to give the bank 
the proper protection for the least pos- 
sible cost. 

On another occasion I found that a 
bank had eight employes but carried 
only individual fidelity bonds. When 
asked whether they were interested in 
a bankers’ blanket bond, they said “Oh, 
no, the premium is too high.” Then 
they added, “We may never need it, and 
anyway the insurance companies never 
pav a loss on a bond.” 

When I pointed out to them many 
reasons why a bank should have a 
bankers’ blanket bond, and told them 
what it would cost, they said it was a 
waste of money and that they were per- 
fectly satisfied with the individual fidel- 
ity bonds. Before the interview closed, 
T cited an instance where a certain bank- 
er in the state who was an officer of 


Each bank has its | 


the bank, was stealing all the time, but 
fortunately ~he was bonded. Then I 
pointed out a few more facts pertaining 
to losses that have been suffered by 
institutions in medium sized towns. 

There was another case where a bank 
was willing to pay nearly $2,000 for a 
premium on a bankers’ blanket bond, 
although they were not in a position 
where they needed a blanket bond. 

In one instance, the bank I visited 
was in the living room of the agent’s 
house and yet they wanted to buy a 
$50,000 bankers’ blanket bond. This is 
a case where they had been interested 


in buying a bond regardless of cost, 
whereas they could have purchased 
thousands of dollars of fidelity and 
burglary insurance for a nominal sum 
and would have been adequately pro- 
tected. 


Bank Burglary and Robbery 


As is doubtless known, property 
damage as a result of a burglary or rob- 
bery or attempt thereat, or loss from 
within safe deposit boxes is not covered 
under the bankers’ blanket bond. Yet 
from the number of banks we have in- 
terviewed all have stated that their pol- 
icies cover such conditions, believing that 
they cover anything and everything. Of 
course, if an employe is implicated in 
robbing a safe deposit box it would 
come under the terms of the fidelity 
bond hazard of a bankers’ blanket bond. 

There is also the bank burglary and 
robbery coverage, which covers loss by 
burglary and holdup as well as in the 
event of a strike, riot, water or the ac- 
tion of the elements. A large number 
of the banks carry coverage on a blan- 
ket basis, namely on money and securi- 








Making An Auto Club Toe The Mark 


An order has been given out by the Oklahoma Insurance Board requiring the 
Mid-Continent Automobile Club of America to eliminate all insurance features from 


its contracts, issued within the bounds of Oklahoma. 


Practice of the club in selling 


memberships guaranteeing them a discount of 15% on automobile repair work 

really amounts to collision insurance, said A. L. Roark, secretary of the board. 
Advertising that the club will place insurance of all kinds, such as automobile 

fire and theft, liability, property damage and health insurance for members at a 


decided saving, was also ordered discontinued. 


This practice cannot be allowed 


because insurance companies cannot legally issue policies of insurance to members 
of the club any cheaper than to other persons, without violating the anti-discrimi- 


nation statutes, Roark explained. 


A corporation can not act as agent for any insur- 
ance companies in Oklahoma, he stated. 


If the club could act as agent, the law 


prohibits the division of commissions with non-licensed persons which is listed under 


rebating penalties of state laws. 


The board does not object to life insurance policies written by club members, 
providing they are licensed insurance agents, the secretary said. 








Why Not— 


We ask: 


nearest service office. 


Suites 1801-1805 and 1811-1813, 





A Patent and Trademark 
Protection Department? 


The past year has proved to us that patent and trade 
mark protection can be sold by the broker and agent as 
an adjunct to his regular insurance lines. We have been 
so encouraged by the response from the field that we now 
have another suggestion to make. 


“Why not start a patent and trade mark 
protection department in your agency?” 
regularly in your local newspaper so as to let those inter- 
ested know how efficiently you can help them. You will 
be surprised to see how such a department can develop 
into an entree to other desirable lines. 


To start the proposed department, all you have to do 


is to write or wire us for literature and the necessary 
forms. We will also put you in touch at once with our 


AMERICAN PATENT PROTECTION CORPORATION 
Charles H. Remington, President 


Telephones: Vanderbilt 10381-10382-10383 


Advertise it 


551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ties, and rather than segregate i: jp 
order to get 25% discount on the c«oy- 
erage applying to securities only, or se. 
curities and collateral only which might 
be left with the bank, they pay the sre. 
mium for blanket insurance, 

I distinctly recall one banker I in‘er. 
viewed who showed me his bank jyur- 
glary and robbery policy and said: “ {his 
policy covers everything, even money 
being sent to the post office by mes:<en- 
ger.” This institution was located in a 
town of five thousand people. Whin | 
pointed out that the policy did not cover 
messenger robbery he was very iniig- 
nant and was ready to have me thrown 
out of the bank. But I persuaded him 
to call up the insurance company and 
find out just what the policy did and 
did not cover. 

Now, I do not mean to say that the 
companies misrepresent what they are 
selling to bankers, but it seems to me 
that bankers have a good many more 
things on their minds other than their 
insurance, and in order to get rid of 
the man who comes in to sell them in- 
surance they take the easiest means of 
doing it by saying: “Write it up the 
way you think it should be covered,” or 
“Give me a blanket policy,” regardless 
of cost, that is, if it is ra, reason- 
able. 


Need for Excess Burglary and Holdup 


Insurance 


Before leaving the subject of bank 
burglary and robbery insurance, I might 
say that the banks that carry bankers’ 
blanket bonds very seldom carry excess 
burglary and holdup insurance. This is 
just as essential because it gives them 
primary insurance insofar as_ property 
damage as a result of a burglary or rob- 
bery or attempt thereat is concerned. It 
is surprising to know how few banks 
carry this coverage which is so vital to 
them because a good many not only keep 
their own securities in their vaults but 
also keep securities held as collateral or 
securities belonging to their customers. 

I recall vividly one of my first experi- 
ences in going to a bank in a large city 
in an effort to interest them in excess 


A Plein Tok 
About Fire 
Rating 


Here’s a little talk that Warren M. 
Goodwin, insurance agent, Bethlehem, 
Pa., has given to his assured about fire 
insurance rates: 

“You make your own fire insurance 
rate. If it is high you are a hazardous 
risk; if low, your chances for a fire loss 
are small. 

“We have shown hundreds of assured 
in Bethlehem and vicinity how to reduce 
their fire hazards. Our engineers are 
continually at work making careful sur- 
veys and analyzing rates. 

“We want you to have a low rate for 
we want your uninterrupted business. 
Don’t be satisfied with your insurance 
premium until you know thot your rate 
has been carefully checked.” 


Disclaim Half 
Claims As 
“No Liability” 


At a hearing before Master William 
H. Hitchcock in the Car Owners Mutual 
Insurance Co. (Boston) case _ Miss 
Katherine O’Leary, chief examiner of 
the Massachusetts Department, declared 
that the company’s reserve for losses 
should have been $125,000 instead of 
$89,839, as settlements were being made 
on a basis 50% higher than estimates 
made by the company and the state ex- 
aminer. Of claims entered with the Cat 








Owners under the compulsory automobile 
act 50% of the claims are considered as 
“no liability” claims, and only about 8% 
are ever reopened according to some 
testimony which was given at the heat 
ing. 3 
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robbery insurance. In view of the fact 
that they had considerable discussions 
in the past my prospect listened to me 
and agreed with me on certain facts but 
when it came to actually getting an 
order he decided he would think it over. 
1 called on him two or three times, and 
each time he would say that he was still 
thinking it over, until finally he warmed 
up to the extent that he did not want 
it. When I started to point out the 
need for carrying this insurance he was 
going to have me put out of the bank 
1 taking up his time. 
Three or four weeks later I stopped in 
see him and I was informed that he 
uld not see me at the time, so I left 
y card with this notation on the back: 
“ow about that robbery insurance you 
ed so badly,” and with it I left a 
zar. After many attempts to sell this 
surance which the bank actually need- 
I finally got him in the mod of 
ying “Yes, write it up for the /main 
nk and for each of the branches.” I 
ver moved so quickly to deliver a 
licy as I did that day, and that bank 
as since increased its coverage not only 
1 the robbery insurance but on all of 
he forms of burglary and fidelity cov- 
rage. This institution had forty-two 
mployes and four branches. 
Selling Safe Deposit Box Coverage 
Speaking of safe deposit box insur- 
ance, a great many banks do not carry 
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this form of coverage although the cost 
of the policy is very small considering 
the broad coverage which the policy af- 
fords. I have known bankers who have 
been afraid that if they insured their 
boxes they would admit legal liability, 
but after explaining to them their moral 
obligation and responsibility they have 
purchased this form of insurance. When 
you stop to think that a bankers’ blan- 
ket bond does not cover safe deposit 
box insurance and for a few cents a day 
this coverage can be had, it is sniall 
wonder that the banks have purchased 
it. Yet I have come across some bank- 
ers who have not even heard of it. Per- 
haps they did, but did not want to think 
of it for fear they would be buying 
something which would not be of ad- 
vantage to them. 

In conclusion, let me say that selling 
insurance to banks is just as easy as 
the shoe salesman selling a pair of shoes 
to a customer, and when you know that 
a customer should have a certain make 
of shoe and you convince him that it is 
the make of shoe best suited to him, 
you can apply the same principle to the 
selling of proper insurance that is best 
suited to the bank’s needs. It is not a 
question of how much you can sell or 
how high the premium is, but it is the 
question of giving the bank the best 
form of insurance which will be suited 
to the needs of that particular bank. 





“Che Debut Of A Reciprocal 


Michigan Department Stamps Down With Both Feet 
On Statements Made In Ad Of 
A New Exchange 


Some reciprocal competition is strong 
and has agents with powerful companies 
worried. 

But sometimes the competition is hu- 
morous. 

Take, for instance, one of the very 
latest—which seems to have taken unto 
itself most of the artful devices of all 
the past in reciprocal practice—the At- 
las Insurance Underwriters of Owosso, 
Mich. This is one of the newest auto- 
mobile carriers of the “at cost” variety. 
Recently, the Atlas Insurance Under- 
writers broke into advertising for its in- 
itial plunge into the business and imme- 
diately got into hot water with the 
Michigan Insurance Department. 

The Owosso reciprocal’s chief offense, 
which has already resulted in a letter of 
reprimand from department officials, is 
the use, in making its bow to the public, 
of grossly misleading advertising. Com- 
plaint in regard to the nature of its pub- 
licity matter was registered by other in- 
surance representatives immediately fol- 
lowing its announcement in the Owosso 
“Argus-Press,” the local daily, of the 
fact that it had been empowered to do 
business. Samples of the advertising 
submitted to Department officials 
showed the complaints warranted as it 
was most obvious, it was claimed, that 
the exchange management was striving 
to conceal the nature of the carrier and 
to give the community the impression 
that a new stock company had been 
formed and was ready to handle the 
business of Owosso people on an ex- 
ceptionally advantageous basis. 


Ad Didn’t Tell All 


Nowhere in the initial advertisement 
was “reciprocal” or “exchange” used and 
neither was it mentioned that the offi- 
cers listed as heading the “company” 
were officers of the attorney-in-fact cor- 
—— The attorney-in-fact’s name, 

> Atlas Agency, Inc., was likewise ig- 
n red, The exchange was referred to 
in large type as “Owosso’s newest com- 
peny,” and as a “local concern owned 

Shiawassee County business men.’ 
Other insurance men are wondering ex- 


actly how a reciprocal exchange can be 

“owned” and it is apparent that similar 
curiosity has been roused among depart- 
ment officials. 

Incorporated in the large announce- 
ment is a reproduction of a clipping 
from the news columns of the “Argus- 
Press,” the material for which “write- 
up” was obviously supplied by the attor- 
ney-in-fact, it was said, with as great 
care to avoid reference to “reciprocal” as 
in preparation of the advertising copy. 
Inclusion of the clipping in the “ad,” of 
course, makes the advertisers responsi- 
ble directly for statements made there- 
in and impressions conveyed to the read- 
ing public. In the news story, as in the 
strictly advertising matter, the exchange 
is referred to as a “company” and it is 
“owned by Shiawassee County business 
men.” It is also declared, without quali- 
fication, that “all risks are reinsured.” 
This statement, department officials say, 
is entirely untrue as the reinsurance ar- 
rangements are very limited in their 
scope and would be of little or no value 
should the exchange become seriously 
impaired. 

The advertising further paraded the 
fact that aggregate risks already ob- 
tained amount to $2.500.000 while the re- 
serve amounts to $30,000. This state- 
ment, while probably not untrue, is be- 
lieved to be designed to impress with 
mouth-filling figures. 





FOREST INSURANCE 


Forest insurance is a necessary ad- 
junct in the business of forestry, espe- 
cially where an annual return cannot be 
obtained as would be the case in a for- 
estry business operating in the cut-over 
and burned-over areas of Michigan. If 
the business of tree production ‘is to be 
carried on by private capital, it must 
compete with other private business as 
to security. This it cannot do without 
insurance because the profits obtainable, 
even with a yield tax, are not large 
enough to counterbalance the risk that 
remains after protective efforts have been 
increased to an economic maximum. 
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Aviation Cover Facts 


(Continued from page 10) 

Delivery Flight Blanket Policies——Pro- 
tects against damage or loss of aircraft 
while being delivered by air from one 
point to another. Usually written for 
aircraft manufacturers, while delivering 
aircraft to customers. 

Airport Liability Policy—Same as air- 
craft except applying to airports instead 
of aircraft. Rated individually. 

Airmeet Liability 

Same as aircraft except applying to a 
particular aircraft show, circus or flying 
exhibition. Rated individually. 

Fleet Policies——Insurance is written on 
fleets of two or more airplanes to cover 
any one or all types of aircraft insur- 
ance. These are written at individual 
rates less a discount of approximately 
10%. 

Special Forms.—Other types of policies 
not covered above are written specially 
to cover different and varying sorts of 


risks. 
The Term 


Most insurance is written for a period 
of one year. For less time the premium 
is a short rate, a certain predetermined 
percentage of the whole premium. In- 
surance companies in granting insurance 
and setting rates invariably consider the 
human element the most important fac- 
tor in deciding risks. In the case of an 
airline, the person seeking insurance is 
asked. who the man in charge of oper- 
ation is, and what experience he has had. 
Second in consideration comes the in- 
dividual pilot and further down the list 
comes questions about type of airplanes 
to be used, country to be flown over, 
and details of the airline. 

Contrary to prevailing opinion, the in- 
surance companies constantly are at- 
tempting to reduce rates instead of get- 
ting the highest premium rate possible. 

As a matter of fact, they are anxious 
to reduce rates and strive to educate 
aircraft men to the many ways that risks 


may be lessened, not only in the air but 
also on the ground. 

Aviation companies maintain a large 
advisory staff to act as consultants to 
the industry in a systematical attempt 
to lower rates. 

Business concerns in the aviation in- 
dustry are always interested in improve- 
ments in their operation methods, par- 
ticularly where these improvements will 
lower insurance rates. 

Each risk is rated on its own merits 
and a proposal or application is furnished 
the assured in language that he can read- 
ily understand. This, when completed, 
gives the underwriters full information 
relative to planes, personnel, etc., and be- 
comes a part of the policy. 

To sum it up, aviation is here to stay 
and the agents who sow the seed at 
this time are bound to reap the harvest 
which is sure to come. 





Practical Education 

(Continued from page 30) 
for the recognition of professional in- 
surance education as a practical prob- 
lem of sufficient importance to demand 
specialized management under the direc- 
tion of qualified practical specialists in 
education. No insurance executive would 
ask an underwriter to invest the com- 
pany’s funds in his spare time, nor (what 
is more to the point) would he turn over 
his underwriting to be conducted by a 
college professor in his off-hours. If he 
expects results from education, he should 
take that activity likewise out of the 
spare-time class. 

This is not a plea for education, the 
need for education is assumed. It is a 
plea for the application to education of 
the same practical principles that would 
actuate an executive in establishing ond 
administering a new line of insurance. 
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“ourn “Pep” Meeting Into A Quiz 


R. B. Jones & Sons, Kansas City, one 
of the country’s largest agencies, has 
frequent “pep” meetings of its selling 
staff, and at one a few days ago the 
session was turned into a question box. 
The following are the principal ques- 
tions which were asked together with 
the replies: 


Q. Is it necessary to attach written 
permission to a fire insurance policy for 
the use of oil as fuel? 

A. No, if the amount of oil involved 
does not exceed the amount permitted 
under the standard policy. There is an 
exception with some authorities on the 
basis of believing the installation of an 
oil system is “an increase of hazard,” 
thereby voiding the attachment if the 
appropriate oil burning permit is re- 
quired. Due to this difference of opin- 
ion it is the safe thing to attach the 
permit. 


Q. How do you determine the amount 
of insurance necessary to satisfy the co- 
insurance clause for a building built of 
materials that could not be replaced, 
viz.: ornamental terra cotta, oversize 
timbers of wood not now on the market? 

A. You must insure for the replace- 
ment value of the material existing less 
depreciation not only for wear and tear 
but also for obsolescence. And _ that 
word “obsolescence” is a mouthful in 
more ways than one. It may mean some- 
thing out of fashion which cannot be 
replaced except at great expense; it may 
mean something which cannot be re- 
placed at all. In figuring sound value 
all of these things must be taken into 
consideration. 


Q. Is a fire insurance policy on a 
building void if there is a mortgage on 
the property and the insurance company 
has not been identified? 

A. The company is not liable except 
in North Carolina. 


Q. If a new fire insurance policy is 
written on a building undergoing extra- 
ordinary alterations, is the extra charge 
required for the first fifteen days under 
the new policy? 

A. No. 


Q. Are rates for Contingent Liabil- 
ity on hired commercial cars generally 
lower than hired truck rates? 

A. In the majority of cases it is safe 
to say that contingent rates issued on 
commercial cars are lower than the 
truck rates. The preferential factor sit- 
uation is too complicated to make it pos- 
sible to give a definite Yes or No 
answer. 

Q. If a salesman using his own auto- 
mobile as a means of conveyance, sell- 
ing goods for a number of manufactur- 
ers or employers on a commission basis 
has an automobile accident, who is lia- 
ble therefor, the salesman or the em- 
ployer or manufacturer, and if so, which 
one? 

What are the determining factors— 
what effect has statutory law, such as in 
New York state, which is to the effect 
that the licensed owner may be held in 
any event. What should the particular 
agent or broker advise the employers or 
manufacturers to do in the way of pro- 
tection? 

Is it safe for the agent or broker to 
say that the salesman is liable only, and 
what effect would it have upon his par- 
ticular liability if at the time of the ac- 
cident he was selling goods for one em- 
ployer or manufacturer only? 

Is there a safe general ruling, which 
the agent can advise the individual em- 
ployer or manufacturer to adopt? 


A. In every instance if there be lia- 
bility at all upon the employer or manu- 
facturer the relationship of master and 
servant must be found to exist. It is 
not always a simple matter to deter- 
mine whether such relationship does ex- 
ist. Sometimes the facts are such that 
reaonable minds will not differ as to 


their interpretation, so that there is pre- 
sented what is termed a question of 
law. On the other hand, facts may ex- 
ist which may reasonably lead to dif- 
ferent interpretations, in which case a 
question of fact is presented. In the 
former case the court will decide the 
question presented, and, in the latter, 
the question will be decided by a jury. 

The instrumentality which an individ- 
ual is using at the time of an injury, is 
not a conclusive test. The only safe test 
in determining whether or not the rela- 
tionship of master and servant exists, 
is whether an employe at the time of 
an injury is doing an act within the 
scope of employment. Considering a case 
where an individual uses his own auto- 
mobile working solely on a commis- 
sion basis for different firms, we might 
yield to the statement that such indi- 
vidual was acting not as a servant, but 
rather as an independent contractor. The 
basis for this conclusion may be found 
in the fact that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to charge the operation 
against any particular person whose 
merchandise was being handled, for the 
reason that it could not be said that the 
purpose of the person driving the ma- 
chine was to do work for one firm, 
rather than another. If it can be said 
that the employe was engaged in an 
independent calling without supervision 
or control by the employer, then the 
status of the employe becomes that of an 
independent contractor for whose negli- 
gent acts no liability attaches to the 
employer. 

As soon as we depart from the fact 
that an individual is working for more 
than one concern, and proceed upon the 
theory that he is working for only one 
concern, the question becomes a little 
clearer. Working for one concern, we 
may draw a distinction between whether 
he works on a commission basis or on 
a salaried basis. Working on a commis- 
sion basis, the liability may not be so 
clear as working on a salaried basis. It 
may well be held under such circum- 
stances, that the person driving the ma- 
chine is engaged not as an employe, but 
rather as an independent, contractor. 
That, however, is a conclusion which is 
not entirely free from doubt, because 
even the mode of payment is not deci- 
sive. In determining scope of employ- 
ment, the test generally employed is 
whether control was exercised over the 
individual operating the automobile. Con- 
trol becomes a clearer issue when the 
person driving the automobile is engaged 
on a salary; and even when his com- 
pensation is on a commission basis, the 
facts may be such, that as stated, it may 
be found that the employer exercised 
control over him. 

As for the provision of the New York 
Highway Law (section 282-E), this does 
not in any way effect the liability of 
the employer or manufacturer where the 
car is registered in the name of the sales- 
man. This particular section merely pro- 
vides that an owner is at all times re- 
sponsible for the negligent operation of 
the automobile when the car is being 
legally operated by any one with the 
consent, express or implied, of the owner. 

In view of the fact that very frequent- 
ly the, circumstances of the employment 
of a salesman present questions of fact 
from which a jury may decide that the 
salesman was either an employe or an 
independent contractor, it is a safe rule 
to advise such employers to provide 
themselves with contingent coverage for 
such,.exposure. Then again, even if it 

were possible to determine accurately 
just which persons might conceivably use 
their cars in the employer’s interest and 
to provide that each such person must 
purchase direct liability insurance with 
the omnibus clause which would protect 
the employer, there would still be the 
matter of limits. A policy providing cov- 
erage of only $5,000 or $10,000 would be 


of little avail to the employer in case 
of a $50,000 verdict. 

To sum up, therefore, it would seem 
the part of wisdom for any employer to 
obtain contingent liability insurance. 

First: because of the uncertainty with 
regard to his liability which makes it ab- 
solutely impossible for him to foresee 
just where and how his liability may 
arise, thus preventing appropriate pro- 
tection by any other means; 

Second: because even assuming that 
the individual employe may be insured 
where the employer is liable the limits 
of coverage required to provide him with 
adequate protection are likely to exceed 
those limits which individuals would nor- 
mally procure for their personal protec- 
tion. 





New Insurance Styles 
(Continued from page 6) 


nature of a position schedule bond under 
which each employe is bonded for the 
same amount. It is issued only in 
amounts of $5,000, $10,000, $15,000 and 
$20,000 and through endorsement excess 
indemnity may also be written. One of 
its features is that it indemnifies the in- 
sured to the full amount of the bond as 
to each of the employes covered under 
it. Furthermore, the payment of a loss, 
partial or total,.on one employe does 
not deprive the insurance of any pro- 
tection whatever on any of the other 
employes who are covered. Maximum 
commission to agents is 20%; reinsur- 
ance commissions between companies 
should not exceed 20% and brokerage on 
the bond should not exceed 10%. The 
brokerage that may be paid to an agent 
of another company should not go 
over 10%. 

The revised Form 8 bankers’ blanket 
bond was finally put on the market on 
June 11 after a long series of confer- 
ences between the Surety Association of 
America and the American Bankers As- 
sociation. It takes the place of the old 





Brokerage Accounting 


(Continued from page 51) 


records and so facilitate an earlier de- 
livery of policies to assureds. 


Accounting for Commission Earned 

Reference was made above to the fact 
that another feature of the insurance 
broker’s. accounting problem is the need 
for deciding when the commission has 
been actually earned. There are three 
choices as follows: 

First—At the time of the entry of the 
policy in the premium register. 

Second—At the time of the payment 
of premium by the assured to the broker. 

Third—At the time of the payment of 
the net premium to the company or its 
agent. 

In actual practice it will be found that 
all three methods are in use by different 
brokers, 

The accounting system will of course 
depend upon the method in use. 

The proper basis is the second one 
stated above, that is, that the commis- 
sion becomes income of the broker at 
the time that the premiums have been 
paid to him by the assured. 

He certainly does not earn the right 
to the commission when the policy is 
first issued since the assured may not 
accept the policy, but he need not defer 
taking into income the commission on 
premiums paid to him until such time 
as the net premiums are paid to the 
companies, since such dates of payment 
are arbitrary and have no relation. to the 
time of the payment of the premium to 
him by his assured. 


Form 8 which had been considered :- 
adequate by the A. B. A. Among ‘ts 
important new features are: Insuri.g 
paragraph D, to include cashing as w |] 
as paying; "changing the wording >f 
paragraph A, the “fidelity” clause to ‘1- 
clude losses of “property” as defined ».- 
gardless of whether the insured wis 
liable therefor. 


The robbery clause has also beon 
broadened to include property in Can- 
ada as well as in the United States aid 
a similar extension of territory was ma le 
to cover property in transit. A re. i- 
sion was also effected, satisfactory ‘o 
both parties in the discussion, to cla i- 
fy the prior rights of insurers unc or 
primary bonds to recoveries before ot! :r 
companies writing excess insurance on 
the same risks. The big selling point in 
this new form is that it increases the 
coverage without any jump in cost. 


The new forgery and alteration bond 
which came out last month supplements 
and rounds out the forgery coveraze 
under the revised Form 8 and in so 
doing gives the insured bank a broader 
protection. One of the most important 
conditions in this form is that surcty 
companies agree to indemnify insured 
bankers against loss of (a) any promis- 
sory note, domestic trade acceptance or 
bank acceptance which shall be payable 
at the bank and which shall be ‘actually 
paid by the bank out of funds on de- 
posit to the credit of the principal debtor 
thereof, the signature of a depositor or 
that of any person whose signature such 
depositor has instructed the bank to 
recognize as that of such depositor. Un- 
derwriters have informed The Red Book 
that there is a brisk demand for this 
form. 





Surety Control 
(Continued from page 50) 


the bond is a thoroughly responsible 
man, well versed in business and the fun- 
damentals of law and blessed with good 
common sense. Joint control, however, 
is the rule rather than the exception. It 
is welcomed by thoughtful fiduciaries 
who appreciate the constant guidance of 
their sureties and enjoy the feeling of 
security in knowing that their transac- 
tions are approved by surety men whose 
duty it is to be able to pass intelligently 
on such matters. It is only waived when 
the conditions surrounding the estate are 
such as to fully satisfy the surety under- 
writer that it will be promptly and prop- 
erly administered and settled. 


Forestalls Litigation 


The responsibilities of exercising joint 
control present many interesting prob- 
lems to the surety men, especially the 
representative in the field who comes 
in close personal contact with many fi- 
duciaries and their problems. He knows 
from his own experience that the super- 
vision exercised by reason of the joint 
control arrangement, though it at times 
may seem burdensome to some fiducia- 
ries, does a world of good. Not only 
does it make possible for bonding com- 
panies to write bonds which otherwise 
would not be acceptable business but it 
forestalls a lot of litigation which in- 
evitably would be the result of the im- 
proper administration of trust funds. Of 
course, in the great majority of cascs, 
fiduciaries never propose any use of ¢s- 
tate property which is not entirely (n 
order and in those cases there is nothing 
for the surety representative, once ‘ie 
has satisfied himself as to the propric‘y 
the expenditure, to do but approve ‘t. 
The real value of joint control is atte:'- 
ed to by many attorneys who invariahb'y 
insist on it in those cases in connec: 
tion with which bonds are secured by 
their clients. These same attorne’s, 
realizing that personal sureties pract:: 
ally never exercise any supervision ovr 
an estate in connection with which th 
have signed a bond, always recommed 


nan 


< 


bonds executed by corporate sureties, +s 
they consider joint control to be a val'i- 
able service. 
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cA Lesson Jn Automobile Gnsurance 


(Continued from Page 28) 


ng that the automobile is to be used 
by a gas company in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, for hauling gas meters to be 
‘nstalled in buildings, we turn to the 
‘lassification table according to use and 
‘nd that an automobile used by a pub- 
iic service corporation, but not for emer- 
. ency purposes, is entitled to a class 4 
rate and being not over one ton capacity 
we take the rate for the light vehicle 
s distinguished from the medium or 

eavy vehicle in the rating table and 
pon consulting the Connecticut terri- 
vory sheet, find that Bridgeport is in 
territory V; therefore, having a class 4 
ght commercial automobile used in ter- 
i — V, for rating purposes, we deter- 

‘ine that the public liability rate is $38 

cad the property damage rate is $27. 
“The fact that an automobile of the 
private passenger type is not only used 
jor pleasure purposes, but also for busi- 
ness purposes including perhap deliv- 
ery purposes, will not prevent its being 
classified and rated as a private automo- 
mobile unless it is used for carrying 
passengers for a consideration or for 
demonstrating and testing purposes. If, 
however, the body of the automobile has 
been altered to increase its carrying ca- 
pacity, it may not be used for delivery 
purposes unless it is classified and rated 
as a commercial automobile for the busi- 
ness in which it is used. 

Commercial Cars 


Commercial automobiles are divided 
into four classes according to their busi- 
ness use. These four are numbered 1, 
2, 3 and 4 respectively and a list of these 
four classifications will be found on page 
8&4 of the Automobile Manual or on the 
rate chart. Commercial automobiles are 
also classified according to their load 
capacity as heavy, medium and light, a 
heavy automobile being one having a 
load capacity over 314 tons, a medium 
automobile being ohe with a load ca- 
pacity over one ton, but not exceeding 
3% tons, a light automobile being one 
with a load capacity of one ton or less. 
The capacity of the automobile offered 
for insurance may be ascertained by ref- 
erence to the list of commercial auto- 
mobiles. Having ascertained the busi- 
ness in which the commercial automobile 
is to be used and having classified it ac- 
cordingly, the premium rate to be 
charged will be found on page 1 of the 
tate sheet for the state in which the 
agent is located. Two columns of rates 
appear, one for public liability indicated 
by the letters P. L. and the other for 
property damage, indicated by the let- 
ters P. D. 

Automobile fleets are subject to expe- 
rience rating under Rule 69 of the Auto- 
mobile Manual when operated under one 
ownership and under one direct operat- 
ing management, provided a premium 
has been received on at least ten auto- 
mobiles on a full time basis for the first 
nine months of the expiring policy year 
and also for the full twelve months of 
the year immediately preceding, but if 
the annual premium amounts to at least 
$1,000 the fleet may be experience rated 
if there are only five commercial auto- 
mobiles. Certain data is required to be 
furnished for experience rating and 
blanks will be furnished to the agent 
by the company on request for that pur- 
The agent should, however, in 
every instance give the company the 
name of the automobile owner and the 
name of the company that has previous- 
ly carried the risk. When the experi- 
eice rate based on the data furnished is 
nade available by the National Bureau 
0. Casualty and Surety Underwriters it 
wll be immediately transmitted to the 
awent, 

Five or more automobiles under one 
nership may be insured upon a fleet 
sis as prescribed by Rule 66 on page 
of the Automobile Casualty Manual. 
1 fleets of any appreciable size are 
ted and agents should therefore not 
ote Manual rates on any fleet risk, 
‘ut when any such risk is encountered 


ges tt, Foro 


in your solicitation for business, it will 
be well to write to the home office, giv- 
ing the name and size of the risk and 
the business in which the automobiles 
are employed, and ask the home office 
for a rate. 


Contingent Auto Liability 

Our instructions to readers of the 
Bulletin would be incomplete if we did 
not at this time refer to Rule 19 of 
the Automobile Manual which relates to 
so-called contingent automobile liability. 
Some comparatively recent cases holding 
the employer liable for accidents that 
occurred while employes were operating 
automobiles—in some cases their own 
and in other cases belonging to their 
employer, but assumed to be engaged 
at the time in business for their em- 
ployer—indicate clearly that employers 
have an automobile liability that is very 
frequently overlooked when insurance is 
arranged to cover the employer’s own 
automobiles. 

Every employer in your community 
having employes who own automobiles 
that are regularly or only occasionally 
used for some purpose connected with 
the employer’s business, needs a contin- 
gent automobile policy and you should 
make it your business to sell him one. 

To illustrate the point which we want 
to make, we will assume that we are 
dealing with a corporation engaged in 
manufacturing and for business purposes 
owning and operating a fleet of ten 
commercial automobiles and three pleas- 
ure type automobiles. The employer 
employs five salesmen who use their 
own automobiles and from time to time 
the employer hires additional commer- 
cial automobiles to be used in the busi- 
ness when a rush is on, 

Ten of the employes and three execu- 
tive officers use their own automobiles 
in going to and from the factory and 
sometimes use their automobiles for the 
transaction of business for the employer 
when an automobile belonging to the 
employer is not available. The natural 
course which most agents would adopt 
in such a case would be to issue a fleet 
policy covering only ten commercial 
automobiles owned and used by the em- 
ployer in the business, since the laws 
of practically every state, and the Man- 
ual rules, forbid the inclusion in any 
fleet policy of automobiles not owned 
by the named assured. 

Perhaps if the agent’s attention were 
called to the hiring of commercial auto- 
mobiles by this employer when the ex- 
igencies of the business demand it, he 
would suggest insurance for the employ- 
er on a hired car basis as provided for 
in Manual Rule 70 of the 1928 Automo- 
bile Casualty Manual, and having done 
this the agent would be very likely to 
regard the employer as fully protected 
and consider that he had done a good 
job. 

We believe that any agent following 
the course described in the preceding 
paragraph would leave his client with a 
serious uninsured liability on account of 
automobile accidents and would at the 
same time be overlooking the best part 
of the automobile risk. 

The three officers and those workmen 
who own their own cars in the hypothet- 
ical case above mentioned may at any 
time use them in the business of the 
employer and if in doing so an accident 
occurs, the employer may be liable for 
resulting damages; how much damage 
will, of course, depend upon the jury. 
The agent may have insured the officers 
and some of the workmen individually 
as respects their own automobiles, in 
which event the employer would of 
course have the benefit of the omnibus 
coverage within the limits covered by 
the respective policies issued to cover 
these automobiles, but the employer can 
never be certain that all of these auto- 
mobiles owned by officers and employes 
have been insured nor that the limits 
are high enough and that the insurance 
will be kept in force. So, too, with the 


salesmen’s automobiles. Are they all in- 
dividually insured by their owners, the 
salesmen? Will they be kept insured 
and are the limits high enough to meet 
the needs of the employer if he should 
rely on the omnibus coverage of the 
salesmen’s policies for protection? 
These are very important questions and 
the answer to them will suggest what 
should be done in order to provide de- 
pendable and complete protection for the 
employer. Our advice in such a case 
would be that it is not safe for the em- 
ployer to depend upon the insurance 
carried by his employes not by any in- 
dividual connected with his business en- 
terprise. Safety can only be secured 
through the purchase of contingent auto- 
mobile liability insurance. 

There are several methods available in 
working out a completely protective and 
economical arrangement whereby the 
employer may relieve himself of the con- 
stant danger of being sued for damages 
resulting from the use of automobiles 
belonging to other persons and our ad- 
vice to agents of this company is that 
wherever and whenever an uninsured risk 
such as we have been here describing is 
discovered, the advice of our home office 
should be immediately sought. This, of 
course, will involve giving the home of- 
fice automobile department all of the in- 
formation available at the time respect- 
ing the character of the business, the 
total number of employes, the number 
of officers and workmen owning their 
own automobiles, the number of sales- 
men, if any, owning their automobiles 
and the approximate number of automo- 
biles hired. 

The uninsured risks of the kind we 
have been describing are only uninsured 
because the danger has not been brought 
home to the people concerned. Busi- 
ness men are quick to appreciate such 
dangers when they are properly brought 
to their attention. A few illustrative 
cases will therefore be of service and we 
place a few cases at your disposal. 

In a case tried in the Supreme Court 
at Oakland, California, in 1924, a verdict 
of $10,000 was rendered against The 
Prudential Life Insurance Company for 
damages sustained by W. D. Dillon. In 
this case an agent of the insurance com- 
pany, named McDonald, was driving an 
automobile of his own to attend a meet- 
ing under instructions from the insurance 
company that he should hurry in order 
to get to the meeting. 

All of the automobile risks referred 
to in this lesson in automobile insur- 
ance, excepting only garage risks, are 
covered by the use of one and the same 
form of policy which is usually spoken 
of as an automobile public liability and 
property damage policy, property dam- 
age being usually included along with 
the personal injury coverage, but upon 
a separate premium charge. Strictly 
speaking, however, this policy is not an 
exclusively public liability policy because 
it affords the policyholder protection 
against claims made upon him on account 
of injuries suffered by employes not en- 
gaged in the operation, care or mainten- 
ance of the insured automobile where 
no workmen’s compensation law applies. 
Thus, in the case of a private automo- 
bile, an accident to the chauffeur would 
not be covered, but if the chauffeur 
should run over the employer’s child’s 
nurse, either upon the employer’s prop- 
erty or upon the public highway, injury 
to the child’s nurse would be covered 
by the policy. 

Omnibus Coverage 

The policy in question contains what 
is known as an omnibus coverage clause 
which extends its benefits to any person 
or persons while riding in or legally op- 
erating any of the automobiles not used 
for passenger carrying purposes and de- 
scribed in the policy, and to any person, 
firm or corporation legally responsible 
for the operation of such automobile, 
provided such use or operation is with 
the permission of the named assured who 
is the owner of the automobile, or if the 
named assured is an individual, with the 
permission of an adult member of his 
household other than a chauffeur or do- 


mestic servant. In the case of a public 
passenger carrying vehicle and also in 
the case of an automobile used by any 
person connected with an automobile 
sales agency, service station or garage, 
this omnibus coverage clause becomes 
void and of no effect. The effect of the 
extension of the benefits of the policy 
by this omnibus clause is that it any 
person included within the above descrip- 
tion operates the insured automobile and 
has an accident and reports it as required 
by the terms of the policy, the insurance 
company will defend such person in or 
out of court just as it would defend the 
owner of the automobile who is named 
in the policy and if a verdict is ren- 
dered against such person the company 
will pay the verdict in precisely the 
same manner as it would pay a verdict 
against the owner; in other words, auto- 
mobile public liability and property dam- 
age insurance follows the automobile 
and is not confined to the named policy- 
holder. 

The automobile policy, however, does 
not cover every kind of an accident and 
it is therefore necessary to take note of 
what it does not cover and the excep- 
tions are as follows: 

“This policy does not cover any liability im- 
posed by any Workmens’ Compensation Law 
or any liability: (1) to any employe while op- 
erating or caring for any automobile described 
herein or while engaged in the usual course of 
the assured’s trade, business, profession or oc- 
cupation (2) arising from the use of any auto- 
mobile described herein: (a) while operated or 
manipulated by any person in violation of the 
law as to age or under the age of 16 years in 
any event, or driven in any race or speed test; 
(b) to propel or tow another vehicle unless 
such vehicle is described and covered by this 
or a concurrent policy of the company (inci- 
dental assistance to a stranded automobile on 
the road excepted); (c) 
for a consideration 


to carry passengers 
, actual or implied, unless so 
described in Statement 10 or endorsed hereon.” 

Agents who have a sufficient volume 
of automobile insurance on their books 
and have had more or less experience in 
policywriting are permitted to immedi- 
ately write their own policies as wanted. 
In other cases, however, the company 
prefers to withhold the policywriting 
privilege until its underwriting depart- 
ment shall have had opportunity to ob- 
serve the manner in which the agent 
prepares applications for such insurance. 

Taxicab Risks 

Taxicab risks consisting of five or 
more cabs may be written on a mileage 
basis according to the requirements of 
Rule 63, the rates being given on the 
first page of the rate sheet. Livery and/ 
or bus risks, however, may not be writ- 
ten upon a mileage basis but upon an 
earnings basis provided there are three 
or more vehicles in the fleet as pre- 
scribed by Rule 64 in the Automobile 
Casualty Manual. Rates for this class 
of vehicles will also be found on the 
first page of the rate sheet. Smaller 
risks than those here mentioned, whether 
involving taxicabs, livery vehicles or 
buses, must be written upon a specified 
car basis. : 

Automobile sales agencies, garages 
and repair shops constitute a special line 
of automobile risks to be written upon a 
payroll basis, and since such risks are 
usually experience rated it will be well 
for the agent who encounters one of 
these risks in his solicitation of business, 
to submit it immediately to the home 
office for information or advice, giving 
the name of the concern and its previ- 
ous name if the ownership has changed 
within a year; also, the nature and lo- 
cation of the business and the amount 
of payroll. 

Filling stations are referred to in 
Rule 99 of the Automobile Casualty 
Manual and it will be noted that the 
premises hazard is classified and rated in 
the Public Liability Manual and not in 
the Automobile Manual. Risks which 
involve calling for and delivering cus- 
tomers’ cars may be insured for such 
operations on the named driver basis at 
the demonstrating and testing rates and 
if it is impossible to name the persons 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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cAnswering Your Questions 
(Continued from Page 25) 


under negligence liability laws 


ployes ) 
wherever these may be applicable. In 


cither case, i. e., whether a claim. is 
brought under workmen’s compensation 
or employers’ liability, the carrier is obli- 
gated to defend the employer even though 
suits or claims may be “wholly ground- 
less, false or fraudulent.” 

Question: What are the four major 
agreements which the insurance company 
makes in the insuring clause of a work- 
men’s compensation insurance policy? 

Answer: The four major agreements 
in the insuring clause are: (1) To pay 
to employes or their dependents the com- 
pensation benefits specified by workmen’s 
compensation law applicable to each case; 
to pay the cost of needed medical, sur- 
gical, nurse or hospital services, medical 
or surgical operations, or medicine, or in 
the event of fatal injury funeral benefits 
required by the provisions of workmen’s 
compensation applicable to each case: (2) 
To defend in the name of the employer 
all suits or claims which may result from 
injury to employes; (3) To pay the ex- 
penses of such defence proceedings, in- 
cluding interest on judgment, if any; (4) 
To inspect the work places of the em- 
ployer, and to offer suggestions for the 
improvements of them from the stand- 
point of safety. 

Question: Describe, in general terms, 
the steps in the process of establishing 
workmen’s compensation insurance rates 
for a particular classification in a particu- 
lar state. 

Answer: The manual rate is composed 
of two parts: “pure premium” represent- 
ing the provision for losses; and “ex- 
pense loading” representing the provision 
for expenses. Each of these parts rests 
upon a statistical foundation. For the de- 
termination of the “pure premium” a 
tabulation of payroll exposure and in- 
curred losses is required so that from 
the actual past experience of the carriers 
the amount of losses per $100 of payroll 
may be acertained. The first approxima- 
tion to the expense loading is obtained 
by ascertaining from past experience the 
relationship between incurred expenses 
and earned premiums. 

The first step in the rate-making proc- 
ess is the compilation of statistical data 
by the co-operative rate-making organiza- 
tion. Usually this is done on a national 
basis, so that there is available a country- 
wide experience for pure premium deter- 
mination, and other countrywide experi- 
ence for expense-loading determination. 
From the loss experience a “basic pure 
premium” for each classification is estab- 
lished. This has no significance in itself 
because it must be reconverted to the level 
of the state experience before it can be 
used. 

Next comes the establishment of the 
state pure premium. For this purpose the 
experience in the local jurisdiction is com- 
piled for a period of years and then con- 
verted to a level which reflects the latest 
benetit schedule in effect in the state. The 
indicated pure premiums on this basis 
are shown as are also the present pure 
premiums and the converted national pure 
premiums. An actuarial formula is used 
to strike a balance between the state pure 
premiums and those representing the na- 
tional experience on the local level of 
cost. These pure premiums are then 
compared with the existing pure pre- 
miums and with the indicated pure pre- 
miums of other. related classifications. 
Judgment must be used to some extent 
to measure the adequacy of the avail- 
able information upon which the pure 
premiums for the individual classifica- 
tion are determined. 

Adjustments may be required to place 
the classification pure premium upon a 
final basis, but in general all that need 
be done is to combine them with the ex- 
pense loading to obtain the final gross 
rate. 

Question: What are the advantages of 
centralized rate making and rate admin- 
istration in the field of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance? 


Answer: The advantages of central- 

ized rate making and rate administra- 
tion are as follows: (a) The possibil- 
ity of utilizing the broadest and most 
representative spread of experience data. 
National rate making means the employ- 
ment of a great body of statistical facts, 
and thus permits proper expression of 
the basic law of averages, without, how- 
ever, disturbing the right of an individ- 
ual state to give proper recognition to 
the indications of its own experience 
where such indications have evidential 
value. . 
(b) The maintenance of uniformity. 
Many carriers operate nationally; they 
are under a decided handicap if under- 
writing rules, classifications of risks, 
rating methods and other elements of 
the rating process vary from state to 
state. Centralization means reasonable 
standardization without sacrifice of the 
right of the individual state to recog- 
nize distinctive conditions which require 
exceptional treatment. 

(c) The utilization of the best talent 
and of the most complete and efficient 
machinery obtainable. (d) Efficiency and 
economy of operation through the elim- 
ination of red tape, of duplication of 
personnel and equipment, of non-uni- 
formity. 

(e) The establishment of satisfactory 
relations with supervising state officials 
charged with the responsibility of ap- 
proving rates and rating practices. 

Question: The insurance laws of cer- 
tain staies’ provide that the rates must be 
“adequate, reasonable and non-discrimina- 
tory.” What ts the significance and mean- 
img of these terms? 

_ Answer: The rate for any kind of 
insurance protection must meet three 
tests: 

1. It must be adequate; that is, it must 
produce sufficient premiums to pay losses 
and expenses incurred by the carrier on 
account of the contract to which it is 
applied. Adequacy is essential in order 
that the solvency of the carrier may be 
protected and also in order that its serv- 
ice to policyholders may not be impaired 
by a paucity of funds with which to 
finance its operations. 

2; it must be reasonable; in other 
words, it must not be more than ade- 
quate. This point is important, for, while 


. the carrier must be assured of sufficient 


funds to meet its requirements and thus 
to enable it to continue effective service, 
it is obvious that the burden of provid- 
ing these funds should not be excessive. 
The reasonableness of the rate is a mat- 
ter of peculiar interest to the policy- 
holder. But it is just as vital to the 
privately managed carrier, for, with self- 
insurance and state insurance available 
in many states, the insurance carriers 
would drive desirable business into other 
channels of protection if they placed 
their policies on the market at too high 
a cost. 

3. Finally, the rate must be non-dis- 
criminatory. This qualification is less 
obvious than the preceding ones, al- 
though it is naturally linked with them. 
Rates are established for individual 
states, for individual industries and for 
individual risks, and the rate maker must 
be prepared to justify the relations which 
he establishes among these various in- 
terests. He should not give preferen- 
tial treatment to one state or to one in- 
dustry, for the process of rate making 
involves the interdependence of all 
classes of risks. If one industry or one 
risk is given a rate which is too high, it 
has just cause for complaint. If the 
contrary situation exists, all other indus- 
tries or risks will complain because they 
are forced to carry more than their just 
share of the burden. 

Question: What are the elements which 
enter into the make-up of a manual raté 
giving the two main divisions, and _stat- 
ing the usual percentage allowance in the 
rate for each division? 

Answer: The rate may be divided in- 
to two parts. The first of these, the 
“pure premium,” represents the loss cost 


or the amount of expected loss per unit 
of exposure. This element, when applied 
to the total exposure, should produce 
sufficient funds to enable the company 
to pay all losses chargeable to the period 
for which the premium is collected. The 
second is the “expense loading.” This 
represents the amount of expense per 
unit of exposure and, when applied to 
the total exposure, should develop the 
amount necessary to defray the expenses 
of the insurance carrier, such as the cost 
of maintenance of the home office of the 
company, of payroll audits, of inspec- 
tions, of rating, of claim adjustment, of 
taxes and, particularly in the case of 
stock companies, of production or the 
acquisition of business. 

The division of the rate most usually 
found is 60% for pure premium and 40% 
for expenses. 

Question: What is a good definition of 
merit rating and how would you describe 
the gencral characteristics of: (a) sched- 
ule rating; (b) experience rating? 

Answer: It is the function of merit 
rating to distinguish between risks with- 
in a manual classification, to measure the 
deviation from average conditions found 
in individual risks, and to fit the average 
rate contained in the manual to the re- 
quirements of each risk just as a suit of 
ready made clothes, built according to 
general measurements, is altered to fit 
the individual purchaser. It is a plan 
for the reclassification of risks within 
the manual classification. The manual 
classification groups all of the risks of 
a certain general type and merit rating 
sorts these into a number of smaller 
groups which are more homogeneous in 
hazard, with the result that more equita- 
ble rates are developed for ..dividual 
risks. 

There are two plans of merit rating 
available for rating workmen’s compen- 
sation risks (a) schedule rating (b) ex- 
perience rating. 

Schedule rating is a method of meas- 
uring physical hazards. The schedule 
is a list of important physical conditions 
which produce injuries, with values meas- 
uring the relative importance of these 
conditions and a corresponding list of 
“safety standards.” The data for rating 
are developed by a physical inspection of 
the risk. The schedule is applicable only 
to manufacturing risks. 

Experience rating, by utilizing the past 
experience of a risk for rating purposes, 
measures the effect of any and all fac- 
tors which have had a bearing on cost. 
It is applicable to risks of all types. The 
historical record of experience for each 
individual risk is obtained from the files 
of insurance carriers and is used as a 
basis for comparing the cost of the risk 
with the cost of the class to which the 
risk belongs. In this manner experience 
rating determines whether the individual 
risk is better or worse than the average 
and also how much the manual rate 
should be modified to recognize the vari- 
ation. 

Question: At the present time what le- 
gal remedy for industrial injuries has 
(a) a railroad engineer on an interstate 
railroad? (b) A stevedore or longshore- 
man engaged in loading or unloading a 
vessel engaged in interstate or interna- 
tional commerce? (c) An employe of the 
United States Government? (d) A mem- 
ber. of the crew of a ship engaged in 
trans-Atlantic trade? 

Answer: (a) The legal remedy of a 
railroad engineer:on an interstate rail- 
road is defined by the Federal Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act. In case of injury, if 
there is failure on the part of the em- 
ploye and his employer to agree upon 


a settlement, the employe can bring suit 


in the federal courts. This assumes that 
the occupation of the employe at the 
time of injury was “interstate.” If there 
is a chance that the employe may be 
able to establish the fact that his em- 
ployment was. entirely “interstate” he 
may be able to establish a claim under 
the law of the state (workmen’s com- 
pensation or employers’ liability) where 
the accident. occurred. 
(a) Where a stevedore or longshore- 
man is injured on board a vessel in nav- 
igable waters his legal remedy is defined 


by-, the Longshoreman’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, which is 
administered by the United States Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Commission. [f 
however, the injury occurs on land or 
on a dock (not dry dock), which has 
been construed to be an extension of 
land, the employe’s legal remedy is <e- 
fined by the law (workmen’s compensa- 
tion or employers’ liability) of the stzte 
where the accident occurs. 

(c) The legal remedy of an employe 
of the United States Government for 
industrial injury is defined by an act of 
Congress which provides workmen’s comn- 
pensation coverage and is administered 
by the United States Employes’ Com- 
pensation Commission. 

(d) The legal remedy for industrial 
injury for a member of the crew of an 
American ship engaged in trans-Atlantic 
trade is defined by the maritime or ad- 
miralty law. Such an employe in case 
of failure to agree with his employer 
upon a settlement can bring an action 
in the federal courts for damages. 


Question: 
ments: 


(a) In states which have workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, every injury which 
may occur to an employe is com- 
pensuble. 

The waiting periods of workmen’s 
compensation laws should be elimi- 
nated to increase the economical and 
efficient administration of such laws 
and to present malingering. 

Of all the systems of administering 
workmen’s compensation laws, the 
court or self-administrative system is 
preferable. 


Answers: The first statement is un- 
true. In the first place, no workmen’s 
compensation law covers employes for 
injuries which occur outside of and not 
in the course of employment. This elim- 
inates injuries due to so-called “public” 
and “private or home” accidents. Nor 
are all injuries which arise out of and 
occur during the course of employment 
compensable (incidentally the limitations 
implied by the restrictive clause “arise 
out of and in the course of. the employ- 
ment” bars compensation in many cases). 
Some laws do not cover injuries unless 
they are the result of accident (as dis- 
tinguished from occupational disease). 

Practically all laws bar compensation 
for injuries which cause disability con- 
tinuing for less than the duration of the 
“waiting period.” All contain a general 
exclusion similar to that of the New 
York law which excludes industrial in- 
juries “solely occasioned by intoxication 
of the injured employe while on duty or 
by wilful intention of the injured en- 
ploye to bring about the injury or death 
of himself or another.” Finally, the 
workmen’s compensation laws provide no 
remedy at all for employes who because 
of the occupational or industrial exclu- 
sions are not brought under the com- 
pensation procedure. 

The second statement represents fala- 
cious reasoning. The waiting period re- 
duces the cost of administration. Ap- 
proximately 40% of all injuries cause 
disability of one week or less. If these 
cases do not require compensation pay- 
ments, the expenditure of a considerable 
amount of time in the calculation and 
payment of claims by the employer and 
the insurance company, and in the ver!- 
fication and supervision of these pay- 
ments by the state administrative body 
is avoided. There is a point at which 
the cost of computing and making pay- 
ment of a small claim to an injured cm- 
ploye, and of certitying it to the state 
supervising body, is as great as the 
amount of the payment itself. 

The waiting period tends to prevent 
fraud. To illustrate: If a man sustains 
a minor injury which normally would in- 
capacitate him from work for five dys, 
there is little incentive, under a cue- 
week waiting period, for him to stay 
away from work for more than the ac- 
tual period of his incapacitation. He 
will probably return to work as ¢90n 
as he is able to do so, as every ‘ay 
he remains away means a loss of wa2ées. 
If, however, compensation began as 0 


Discuss the following state- 


(b) 


(c) 
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the date_of injury, he might be content. 


to stay away two or three days extra, 
and to be satisfied for this additional 
period to accept a percentage of his 

regular wages in lieu of full wages. In 
this way he would be able to take ad- 
vantage of his injury to spend a part of 
the period of his alleged disability on 
vacation. The longer the waiting period 
the less likelihood there will be that an 

njured employe will exaggerate or make 
ca copied of a trivial injury. 

Experience with all types of adminis- 
trative procedure under workmen’s com- 
pensation laws disproves the third state- 
ment. In the court type of administra- 
tion the parties are expected to confer 
in order to decide upon the amount of 
compensation. If there is a controversv 
it may be submitted to arbitration. If 
this fails, the case goes into the lower 
courts from which appeals may be made 
to higher courts should there continue 


to be dissatisfaction on the part of either 


party to the controversy. 


There is no active supervision by any 


state authority. Even where some de- 
partment of the state government is 
charged with the responsibility of ob- 
serving the operations of law in indus- 
trial injury cases, the authority of the 
department is limited merely to the col- 
lection and dissemination of statistical 
information. 

In the other general type of adminis- 
tration—the commission or board plan— 
a special tribunal is erected where the 
closest scrutiny of settlements can be 
made and where, in case controversies 
eventuate, they may be _ adjudicated 
promptly and without undue _ technical 
procedure. In certain cases appeal may 
be taken to the courts, but these are 
few in comparison with the large num- 
ber of cases where compensation or med- 
ical benefits are due and payable. 

The commission or board plan of ad- 
ministration has become the prevailing 
plan in this country because it has been 
discovered that the best results are ob- 
tained by the close supervision of claim 
settlements which this system provides. 





“Additions “Ghereto” Clause 


(Continued from Page 26) 


ter as a question of fact. It is often 
difficult to determine whether the mean- 
ing and scope of the description of the 
property insured is for court or jury, 
thus two recent cases before the same 
court involved the question whether the 
building destroyed, a separate building in 
each case, could be included under the 
written description “additions.” In Rick- 
erson v. Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
149 N. Y. 307, 43 N. E. 856, the court held 
that the question should have been left 
to the jury. In Arlington Co. v. Colonial 
Assn. Co., 180 N. Y. 337, the court held 
as matter of law that the building was 
covered. The federal circuit court, 
however, in applying the same form of 
policy to the same facts had arrived at 
an opposite conclusion and had held as 
a matter of law that the building was 
§ not covered. (Arlington Mfg. Co. v. Ins. 
Co., 107 Fed. 662, 46 C. C. A. 542.) In 
all these cases the facts were without 
dispute. It was the inferences only that 
differed. In another recent decision the 
court below held that a separate boiler 
house was not an “addition,” but su- 
preme court reversed and held that it 
was. (Guthrie Laundry Co. v. North- 
fern Assur. Co., 87 Pac. 649.) If there 
is doubt as to whether certain buildings 
of, property are covered by the language 
of the policy the issue is for the jury. 
(Wolverine Lumber Co. v.: Phoenix Ins. 
Co., 145 Mich. 558, 108 N. W. 1088.) 


A Chicago Loss 


“Hall on Fire Insurance,” Page 375, 
we find the following interesting case: 

Company A issued policy as follows: 

On the three-story and basement brick 
and frame building, its sidewalks, plate 
glass, boilers, engines, permanent fix- 
tures, machinery pertaining to the serv- 
ice of the building, or furnishing power 
thercin, but excluding manufacturing ap- 
Paratus or machinery, situate No. 487 
East Ohio street, Chicago, Ill. War- 
ranted by the assured that smoking of 
meais or lard rendering shall not be 


done in building without permission pre- 
viously endorsed on this policy and the 
Payment of additional premium required. 


mpany B issued policy as follows: 
_On the frame barn and sheds, adjoin- 
Ing and communicating, situate Rear No. 
1706 (Old No. 487) West Ohio street, 
Chicago, Til. 

‘It is contended upon the part of Com- 
pany A that its policy was written in 
the \ustomary way, that the word frame 
Was used because it is customary to use 
the word in writing policies and that it 
Was used here for that reason and with 
No i: tention of covering the frame shed 
attached in the rear, that said frame 
Sttucture or shed in the rear was used 
underneath as a shed for storage of 
Various articles and as buggy shed, it 





























was enclosed on the east and west sides 
by board walls, on the north by stable 
and board wall with large doors for 
wagon entrance, on the south by the 
three-story brick building. The roof of 
the shed was used as yard for the people 
living in the brick building and for 
laundry and other household purposes. 

Company also contends that its de- 
scription does not contemplate the shed, 
that the words “three-story brick and 
frame building” in the absence of a 
three-story frame building, in fact in the 
absence of any frame building, that a 
shed is not a building, that under the 
existing circumstances the only fair con- 
struction of their policy would be to 
eliminate from their liability any build- 
ing, shed or structure not within the 
brick walls of the building No. 1706 West 
Ohio street. 

Company B contends that not only its 
policy but as well that of Company A 
covers the shed. That the decision re- 
ferred to in the “Record-Herald” of 
March 27th, is in line with and upholds 
the great majority of decisions affecting 
similar cases. The case now submitted 
to you for determination being a much 
stronger case against Company A than 
the one cited in the “Record-Herald” 
was. It seems to be the consensus of 
all the decisions that a one-story frame 
addition, or any other part or addition 
to a two-story brick dwelling, for in- 
stance, is covered and embraced in the 
description “the two-story brick dwelling 
house.” 


Loss On Sheds 


For instance the description “three- 
story building occupied as a store at 
No. 72 E street” was held by the Michi- 
gan S. C. (83 N. W. Rep. 124) to in- 
clude a one-story addition in rear that 
opened into it by a window and a door, 
and for a long time occupied as part of 
the store. 

Company B contends that its policy 
was written with the intention of cover- 
ing only that part of the shed which 
was built in between the stable and the 
adjoining property on the east as is 
plainly evidenced by its map. Diagrams 
are herewith submitted showing | the 
property as it is shown on Sanborn Map 
—B showing it as it was changed on 
Company B’s map, C showing it as it 
was at the time of the fire. 

Company B contends that either pol- 
icy would have been forced to pay the 
loss on sheds in case of the non-exist- 
ence of the other policy. 

Notwithstanding the fact that its in- 
tention was to cover merely the new 
part of the shed or that part between 
the stable and the property on the east, 
Company B is willing to pay its loss on 
the stable, have Company A pay its loss 


on the brick building, leaving the unex- 
hausted amount under each policy to 
pro rate with the other in paying the 
entire loss on shed. 


Newspaper Comment 


Decision referred to in the “Record- 
Herald” was as follows: 

Frankfort, Ky., March 27—The pur- 
pose of the description of a building in 
a fire insurance policy is simply to iden- 
tify in a general way the building should 
it become injured. Because the descrip- 
tion fails specifically to include any par- 
ticular portion of the building is no rea- 
son why that portion should be excluded 
from the operation of the policy. The 
Court of Appeals laid down this rule in 
the case of the Prussian National In- 
surance Company against John B. Ter- 
rell. (142 Ky. 732, 40 Ins. L. J. 944, 
135 S. W. 416.) 

The above statement of facts was sub- 
mitted to Mr. W. E. Mariner, manager 
of the Western Adjustment & Inspec- 
tion Co., one of the best informed ad- 
justers in the United States and one of 
the fairest men that lives. His decision 
follows: 

“To the companies interested: 

“After careful consideration of the 
non-concurrency regarding loss at No. 
487 Ohio street, Chicago, my decision 
sustains the contention of Company B 
as defined in the last paragraph of the 
record submitted, that is— 

“Company A pays the entire loss on 
the brick building, Company B pays the 
entire loss on stable, and the residue of 
the policies then contributes pro rata 
to pay the loss on shed. 

“Yours truly, 
“(Signed) W. E. Mariner.” 

When the fire insurance policy was on 
the contents of the two-story building 
known as the “Central Hotel,” is in- 
cluded the contents of the whole house, 
including a one-story addition. (Phoenix 
Ins. Co. v. Moore, 46 S. W. 1131 (Tex. 
€. Ay) 

On referring to the form attached to 
our contract, we note it covers “two- 
story, frame, steel and gravel roof build- 
ing and additions thereto adjoining and 
communicating, occupied as a mercantile 
building and dwelling, etc., situated 95- 
107 Water street, Skowhegan, Maine.” 
We have reviewed the rate quotations 
and note that there is a specific rate for 
dwelling on a flat rate basis under this 
location. 

We are not certain if the dwelling re- 
ferred to is merely a portion of the front 
building, which is occupied for dwelling 
purposes, or the building which was 
damaged by fire. If this is the building 
which is referred to in our contract, we 
are inclined to the belief that our lia- 
bility is definitely fixed. 

If the specific insurance on the dwell- 
ing is sufficient and it is clear that the 
intention of the parties was to insure it 
in this manner, we do not believe as a 
matter of fair play, that our policy should 
be called into contribution because of 
the technical interpretation of the form. 

We had a case recently in Jersey, 
which involved a whole frame dwelling 
belonging to the Y. M. C. A, which 
was attached to and part of a new 
building which had been built at a later 
date. All policies read “adjoining and 
communicating”; and when we paid a 
loss on the front building and attempted 
to call on the companies interested in 
the old building in the rear for con- 
tribution, we were informed that it was 
the intention of all parties to have these 
structures separately insured, and there 
had been a previous fire in the other 
building which the companies interested 
had paid without calling upon us for 
contribution. 





A Co-operative Agency 
(Continued from Page 24) 
this board the agency has effected a 


splendid tie-up with the Hartford’s 
“Saturday Evening Post” advertising 
campaign. 


This board is a large one, ten by thirty 





feet and is exceptionally striking. At 
night it is brightly illuminated so that 
the theatre-going public gets the same 
message in striking relief against the 
darkness. 


May Use the Radio 


At present the advertising committee 
of the agency is seriously considering 
the utilization of the radio as an adver- 
tising medium. A proposition has been 
received from a local station with a wide 
broadcast radius. But there are certain 
questions concerning such advertising 
that must be worked out before a final 
decision can be reached. Naturally the 
names of the firm members and _ indi- 
vidual brokers can’t be used as effective- 
ly on the air as in the newspapers. 

From time to time individuals con- 
nected with the agency place special ad- 
vertisements in newspapers, programs 
and other mediums from which the of- 
fice benefits but does not pay any of 
the cost. This rule was adopted to pro- 
tect the advertising budget from inroads 
of special editions, dance programs and 
other advertising media of doubtful 
value. 

An illustration of the prestige that 
Lawton-Byrne-Bruner has built up in a 
comparatively short time came back in 
1921 when the St. Louis Union Trust Co. 
as executor of the estate of F. Church- 
hill Whittemore was confronted with the 
problem of disnosing of the insur2nce 
business of the F. Churchill Whittemore 
Co. Overtures were made to the agencv 
and an arrangement was finallv worked’ 
out whereby over a period of five years 
it absorbed the business formerly con! 
trolled by Whittemore. This particular 
business had been divided among the 
stockholders of Lawton-Byrne-Bruner in 
1921. 

The executive duties of the big agency 
have been distributed equally among the 
members of the firm and they receive no 
extra compensation for this work. The 
tasks are meted out equitably so each 
man has approximately the same amount) 
of time to devote to his own personal 
business and his proportion of the 
profits of the agency as such. 

The individual members of the firm 
have alwavs taken a verv prominent part 
in general insurance affairs. William M. 
Byrne is a past president of the Na- 
tional Insurance Federation and also of 
the Insurance Federation of Missouri, 
while Carl S. Lawton and Leslie E. 
Rright have been presidents of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis. 
At present Bright is a member of the 
executive committee of that organization. 

Metcalfe is president of the Under+ 
writers Salvage Corps of St. Louis and 
Randall Foster is president of the Fly- 
ing Club of St. Louis. Foster was in 
charge of the International Air Races 
staged at the St. Louis Flying Field, 
Bridgeton, the home airport of Col. 
Charles Lindbergh and the Spirit of St. 
Louis, several years ago. He was an 
Army aviator during the World War. 

The agency has about 175 workers on 
its payrolls at the present time. 





Dr. Keelor Story 
(Continued from Page 55) 


who drive customers’ cars, the risk must 
be submitted to the home office for 
rating. 

There are three forms of insurance 
offered to automobile owners. First, 
stock company insurance; second, mu- 
tual insurance; third, reciprocal insur- 
ance. When an automobile owner pur- 
chases stock company insurance he 
leaves all of his automobile troubles be- 
hind him. When he purchases either 
mutual insurance or reciprocal insurancé;! 
he merely shares his automobile troubles } 
with the other policyholders and partici? 
pates in their troubles because he may, 
at any time on account of failure of thé’ 
mutual or the reciprocal, be called upon 
not only to pay his own losses, but to; 
pay assessments in order that the losses’; 
of his fellow-policyholders may be mét::; 
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Bonds and Mortgages 
U.S. Liberty Bonds 
Government, 





» Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 William St., New York City 


eC >) 


JANUARY Ist, 1928 


ASSETS 


$ 149,834.90 
519,200.00 








Interest Accrued 


Losses 


City, Railroad and 
other Bonds and Stocks 











Leastlisiicniaiel 67,965,477.50 
Cash in Banks and Office.................. 3,052,132.11 
Premiums in Course of Collection.... 8,309,190.10 
143,939.12 

Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid 
53,964.94 
$80,193,738.67 


Losses settled and paid since organization over $225,000,000 Losses settled and paid 1927 . 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Surplus to Policy Holders 








LIABILITIES 
Capital .......... $3,500,000.00 
Surplus 29,514,599.03 
Reinsurance Reserve 21,794,727.64 





Losses in Course of Adjustment...... 9,905,412.00 
Commissions and other Items 6,974,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation 8,505,000.00 





$80,193,738.67 


$33,014,599.03 


- $21,408,822.82 


ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Flood, Hail, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Inland Marine Transportation, Parcel Post, Automobile 


Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 








E. C. Jameson, President 
Lyman Candee, Vice-President 

W. H. Paulison, Vice-President 

J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 
J. D. Lester, Vice-President 


A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 

A. G. Cassin, Assistant Secretary 
J. L. Hahn, Assistant Secretary 
M. J. Volkmann, Local Secretary 








Progress since Consolidation in 1899 














Assets 
31, 1899................. $529,282.59 
31, 1910 5,255,362.12 
31, 1920.. 42,765,374.55 
31, 1925....... 67,922,096.58 
31, 1927 80,193,738.67 





Reserves Surplus 
$26,832.54 $3,038.94 
1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
21,794,727.64 29,514,599.03 
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